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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH, BY A MOUSE. 


MIcE are a nation of very great antiquity! they crept into the world 
when it was but five days old, thus having precedence of the human race 
by full twenty-four hours. : 

No people ever had a, loftier parentage ; all their historians, from 
ZEsop to La Fontaine, agreeing that they are descended from the 
Mountains. No mouse could ever see matter for ridicule in this descent, 
although Horace\has been so merry on the subject. In consequence of 
their connexion with the Mountains, mice are, of course, allied to the 
illustrious family of the Hills, and consider themselves part of the haute 
noblesse of the kingdom. 

Previously to the era of the Deluge the annals of the race are necessaril 
brief ; but Mice are generally of opinion that, Nimrod obtained the title 
of the “mighty hunter” from the wars which he waged with their gal- 
lant nation. Noah paid them distinguished attention, but their anti- 
quaries have not yet succeeded in discovering the card of invitation 
which Mr. and Mrs. Mouse, the ante-diluvians, must have received from 
the commander of the ark. However, they survived the Flood by that 
officer’s courtesy, and in gratitude for so valuable a service, have adhered 
to the houses of his posterity from that day to this. If they were more 
attached to one of their benefactor’s sons 5 to another, it was unques- 
tionably to Ham. It has been said that a mouse of the patriarchal times 
was caught nibbling the venison pasty which Esau made for his father 
Isaac. There may be truth in the report, or there may benone. In all 
probability it is a sheer calumny. 

The affection of mice for Ham has led to the notion that they were 
the inventors of mustard, which is certainly confirmed by the obvious de- 
gereoemnet gett eee haber € Baby) royed the fist 
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a vast army of mice with cocked tails, a curious fact which appears 
plainly from the description given of those walls by the poet Ovid : 


Dicitur altam 
Coctilibus muris ciuxisse Semiramis urbem., 
That “coctilibus muris” is properly translated “cock-tailed mice,” is 
acknowledged by a learned writerin the “ Anti-Jacobin,” who, however, 
absurdly supposes that the mice in this case were dead. 

Of all Asiatic cities Angora was probably the most unpopular with the 
mice of antiquity, on account of the race of cats by which that place was 
infested ; the cat having been at all times the inveterate enemy of our 
name. 

Like other nations, the Souriquois have had their fabulists as well as 
their historians, and one of their legends recounts an early and close 
alliance contracted with a no less illustrious personage than the Lion, to 
whom a mouse was once upon a time enabled to render a service of the 
last importance. It is natural to think that the Lion must have been 
only too happy to cultivate the friendship and conciliate the good-will of 
auxiliaries hike us. 

Though a peaceful race, when left to themselves, the mice have had 
their wars; and they are too great a nation to have little wars. History 
records no such brilliant campaign as that of the Souriquois with the 
Frogs. Some idea of the magnitude of the quarrel may be collected 
from the circumstance that the greatest poet of ancient times has immor- 
talized it in that beautiful epic of which he subsequently wrote an amusing 
seme which he entitled the “liad.” The “ Batrachyomachia ; or, 

attle of the Frogs and Mice,” is indeed a stupendous poem ; but no less 
a work would have been worthy of the theme. 


Oh, fill my rising song with sacred fire, 

Ye tuneful nine, ye sweet celestial choir ! 

The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 

The springs of contest and the fields of fight ; 

How threatening mice advanced with warlike grace, 
And waged dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tumults shook Olympus’ towers 

When earth-born giants dared immortal powers. 


And again : 
Dreadful in arms the marching mice appear. 


Nay, the gods decline to mix in the fight through fear of our martial 
prowess. Pallas thus addressed the celestial council : 


Let all like me from either host forbear, 

Nor tempt the flying furies of the spear. 

Some daring mouse may meet the wondrous odds, 
Though gods oppose, and brave the wounded gods. 


Achilles shines with a faint splendour by the side of our great Psycar- 
pax. The stone which this warrior fae at the frog, Pelobates, the 
poet describes as follows : 


Not twice ten mice th’ enormous weight could raise, 
Such mice as live in our degenerate 
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Homer, however, probably underrates the mice of his own time, to 
exalt those of the heroic age. But more illustrious still was Meridarpax. 
He was indeed 

The foremost mouse of all the world! 


adorned with every mouseful quality, the bravest ‘and most accomplished 
noblemouse in the Souriquois aristocracy. 

Pride of his sire, and glory of his hole, 

A warlike spirit with a heavenly soul, 


His actions bold, robust his goodly frame, 
And Meridarpax his resounding name. 


It has always been a subject of just surprise to our critics, how the bard 
who sang the exploits of mice could have stooped his wing to celebrate 
the puny deeds of men ; but it is still more curious to find that the true 
cause of the wars of the Souriquois with the nations of the fens has been 
left for a mouse of the present day to discover. The truth is this. The 
mice were always a melodious nation, endowed by nature with the 
finest ears, and it was not possible that they could always patiently en- 
dure the discordant croakings of the population of the marshes and low 
countries. At length the nuisance became intolerable. They convened 
a parliament, or mouse-mote, as it was termed, and proclaimed war to the 

-rush with their untuneful neighbours, Fifty thousand mice-at-arms 
took the field, and every mouse behaved mousefully. In addition to our 
land force, they collected (which Homer has not mentioned), a powerful 
navy, consisting of one hundred mice-of-war, all moused with able-bodied 
sea-mice. The youngest midshipmouse in the fleet was fit to command 
an Armada. Our admiral was one of the most remarkable mice in his- 
tory, and could have taught Blake and Nelson their duty. Indeed, it 
was from him that the latter borrowed the famous battle-cry of Trafalgar. 
The original was this—‘ Mouseland expects that every mouse will do his 
duty.” An English writer named Southey has written “the Lives of the 
Admirals,” and has not mentioned the name of Troglodytes! Our gene- 
ralissimo by land was Troxartes. He had lived the life of a philosopher 
in calm obscurity, until his country required the service of his paws. The 
austerity of his nature made him the strictest of martinets. A poet hap- 
pily describes him as 


A stoic of the hole, a mouse without a tear. 


His despatches (strange to relate!) have never been published; but 
the original papers are in the Mouseum, and it is hoped that Colonel 
Gurwood, when he has leisure, will undertake to edit them. They will 
be found as much superior to those of the Duke of Wellington, as a 
mouse is to a man. 

The early history of Rome teems with proofs of our renown in arms. 
Witness the exploits of Decius Mus. Some have supposed that Decius 
was a man, not a mouse; but even were this true, it would follow that 
he was surnamed Mus, in compliment to his warlike prowess. Certain it 
is that the Romans had a particular kind of crown called mural, with 
which they were accustomed to honour distinguished soldiers, and that 
mural is derived from mus, muris, is too obvious to require a word in 
support of it. How long we —. in Rome is not very certain, but 
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our destruction was in all likelihood the great object of the. Cadiline conspi- 
racy. Some writers suppose that, driven from Italy at or sbout that 
od, we then first migrated westward, and made our appearance in 
ngland. ‘There, at any rate, we settled in. great numbers, chiefly in 
Gloucestershire and Cheshire, being much attracted by the excellence of 
the cheeses in those counties. A distinguished tribe fixed themselves at 
Stilton, where their descendants are found at this day. In our progress 
westward, however, several of our legions took up their quarters at 
different places on the continent : some at Parma and Bologna (with a 
view to the sausages), others at La Gruyére, while many scattered them- 
selves through Holland. The Souriquois were a French colony, but 
the name is now common to the entire race of mice all over the globe. 
That there was also a great. movement at some time or another towards 
the north is clear, from the consequence we obtained in Russia, which was 
called from us Muscovia, or Mouseland. It may be supposed that the mice 
of Russia must have been uncomfortable under a Czarina of the ominous 
name of Catherine; however, on the whole, we have had no great reason 
to complain of our lot in the Russian dominions, for our rights have been 
as much respected as the rights of men; and at this hour we are infinitely 
freer and happier than the unfortunate Poles. 

The mouse has been distinguished in a civil as well as a military ca- 
pacity. In the Record departments of most countries our labours. have 
been very considerable. We feast upon old papers and parchments with 
a true antiquarian gusto. Some of our family are supposed to have de- 
voured the lost decades of Livy, which, if true, proves our appetite for polite 
literature; but this, indeed, requires but little confirmation when it is recol- 
lected that the very name of the Msca, or the Muses, indicates the esti- 
mation in which we were held by the ancient world for our intellectual 
and literary attainments. It is well known that Apollo derived his 
Asiatic name from S,cvdevs, or the Mouse-killer, from his jealous hostility 
to our family; and there is good ground for believing that Marsyas, whom 
he persecuted so cruelly, was the direct lineal ancestor of the “ Singing 
Mouse” who recently astonished and delighted London. 

But to return to our public functions ; that we have had a decided turn 
for the church appears from the fact that the church-mouse is a recognised 
order amongst us, and it is our just pride that we alone have preserved the 
genuine character of the institution as founded by the Apostles, inas- 
much‘as our poverty has passed into a proverbp—“ as poor as a church- 
mouse.”” Amongst the human race, on the contrary, the proverb rans— 
‘as rich as'a churchman.” It was beautifully said of one of our ecclesi- 
astics— 

A mouse he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty crusts a year. 


At the same time the mouse is subject to the promptings of avarice 
and worldly ambition, as well as the lower animals. We have pluralists 
amongst us as there are amongst bipeds, and they are apt to quote in 
their justification the verses of Pope— 


The mouse that is content with one poor hole 
Will never be a mouse of any soul. 


Upon this principle will these corrupt and secular church-mice seize on 
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hole after hole, benefice upon benefice, and dignity upon dignity, with a 
rapacity thoroughly and frightfully human. Some will even creep into 
fallbold but there is one palace which no mouse was ever known to enter 
with pleasure—namely, the gin-palace; and there is also one monkish 
order to which the Souriquois have invariably manifested the strongest 
antipathy—that of La Trappe. 

ice do not sit in Parliament, which is not at all to be regretted, for 
they might probably soon earn the bad reputation of their friends the 
rats, who have had seats in both houses from time immemorial. We 
have our politicians, nevertheless, as well as other communities, and are 
often accused of hole-and-corner proceedings, because we prefer holding 
little quiet meetings within the wainscot, or behind the arras, to running 
the risk of dispersion by their worships Grimalkin and Bow-wow, who 
would be only too happy if they could get us to assemble on the hearth- 
rug. Mice hate petitioned Parliament, although they have not sat 
there. A petition of theirs in verse, drawn up by Mrs. Barbauld, is a com- 
position of great celebrity. They have also a very active and extensive 
association, called the Anti-Corn-Stack League, and it is certain that 
had they a mouse-mote, and were they to legislate for the empire, they 
would make the trade in corn perfectly free, abolish mouse-traps, and 
make it felony in old maiden ladies, to keep cat or kitten. 

The philosophy of mice is a subject on which much remains to be 
written ; their taste for Bacon is decided, and that they are Minute Phi- 
losophers is beyond all question. sop and Horace have agreeably re- 
corded an ancient dispute amongst them, whether a country or town life 
is to be preferred. They seem divided upon the subject, just as men are, 
with the exception of the field-mouse, who would not resign his hole in 
a corn-field for the most sumptuous mansion in Park-lane. All that 
mice ask—and it is not much—is to be let alone, and their favourite 
maxim is “live and let live.”” When was a mouse known to molest a cat, 
or set a trap for a cook, or a housekeeper? As to terrifying ladies. as 
they do, they protest that they cannot help, and are exceedingly sorry for 
it ; they did not create themselves; it is no fault of theirs that nature 
has made them such formidable beings, that the smallest monstrous 
mouse that creeps on floor would put to route all the women in England, 
though the Queen in person were at the head of the army. 

The mouse is, in truth, the most amiable of creatures, a gentle-mouse 
every inch of him. In the domestic circle he shines with peculiar lustre, 
understanding the Hole duty of mouse perfectly, and firmly believing that 
an honest mouse is the “noblest work of God,” a saying of one of our 
poets, which has been stolen by Mr. Pope, and absurdly applied to the 
miserable race of man. Our love of poetry, let me here observe, is one of 
the attributes on which we pique ourselves. Juvenal, a Latin poet, has done 
us justice in this respect, where he tells of the Mures Opici, an ancient 
Italian colony, that they actually devoured (rodebant) the ‘divina car- 
mina,” or immortal productions of the bards. The author of this me- 
moir has made a remarkable discovery respecting the poet on whom the 
people of these countries pride themselves most. He has ascertained be- 
yond a doubt that Shakespeare was neither a swan nor a man, but a 
mouse, the ‘Singing Mouse” of his day. The proof is that a mouse of 
_the same name, that is importing the same meaning in the Greek lan- 
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mouse the complimentary of “ monstrous.” But he eaks 
of mice in twenty his paltry human editors have 
the word man, appropriated the tribute to themselves. For in- 


stance, 
I dare do all that may become a mouse, 
Who dares do more is none! 
And in “Henry VITL” 
This is the state of Mouse ; to-day he puts forth 


Boe sender, leaves of hope, ke. 
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And when he hopes, (ood easy Mout, fe. per 
In the play of “Hamlet,” there is that 
mouse which every has at the end Roos “eore 
presumption of applying the following to such « being as man / 
What a piece of work is Mouse! How noble in reason! How infinite m 
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tie He was a Mouse, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,— 
which was an allusion to an ancestor of my own, a clergymouse of Mouse- 
chester, the most learned as well as most virtuous mouse of his age, and 
the Mouse's Book,” the“ Maor” including “the Mouse of Feeling,” 


“« Mouse’s Book,” aa pate sar alpen 
Good-natured Mouse,” which by a two- _penny-a~ 
liner of the name of Goldsmith. o this wisest and best of mice we are 
indebted for the great maxim that 


The noblest study of mousekind is mouse. 
Bat as I propose shortly to publish his life and times in three volumes, 
witht totiete of he most celebrated clergymice and statesmice of the stx- 
teenth century, enough has been said for the present oceasion. 
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for some years past, upon the arm of the fair Duchess de D., whi 

never fails to arrest my attention, and to inspire me with the same inte- 
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guage, is found amongst the heroes of the Batrachyomachia. How in- 
teresting to find a Shake-spear celebrated by a Homer, and to trace the 
lineage of the greatest penmouse of modern times up toa mouse of war 
eens Sane eety In corroboration of this dis- 
covery it remarked Shakspeare speaks of mice invariably in 
SATE call iesednansn toczes In one place he speaks of @ 

Most magnanimous Mouse, 
and we have already quoted a passage where he bestows on his féllow- 
sities 2s ‘cniglicioninty ithet of “monstrous.” But he really speaks 
es tee re lis ‘palecy Want édiioby hawn oulsiCtbabie 

an 


the word man, appropriated the tribute to themselves. For in- 
stance. 
: I dare do all that may become a mouse, 
Who dares do more is none! 
And in “ Henry VIIL” 

This is the state of Mouse ; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, &e. 

* * * * * * 


And when he hopes, good easy Mouse, &c. 4 
In the play of “Hamlet,” there is that magnificent description of 
mouse which every mouseling has at the end of his paws. Fancy the 
presumption of applying the following to such being as man / 
What a piece of work is Mouse! How noble inreason! How infinite in 


faculties! In form and moving how express and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how like a god! ‘The beauty of the world! 
; +. 


The paragon of 
And again, 
He was a Mouse, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,— 
which was an allusion to an ancestor of my own, a clergymouse of Mouse- 
chester, the most learned as well as most virtuous mouse of his age, and 
the author of many inimitable works, including “the Mouse of Feeling,” 
the ‘‘ Mouse’s Book,” the ‘Mirror of Mice,” and a play called “The 
Good-natured Mouse,” which was plagiarised by a two-legged penny-a- 
liner of the name of Goldsmith. A iti cine pac ge pt 
indebted for the great maxim that . 
The noblest study of mousekind is mouse. 
But as I propose shortly to publish his life and times in three volumes, 
with notices of the most celebrated clergymice and statesmice of the six- 
teenth century, enough has been said for the present oceasion. 
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We alighted from the carriage, and. sat. down on one of the blocks of 
gigantic intentions € projector, to signal failure of the. 

ise. C. looked. fs i sadness. 

. ight of this place,” said he, “ recalls to mind so much both of 
pain and pleasure, so many associations for ever lost to Valengay, that I 
Gheugh i would over have inpioed.- Aad yo in plan of all the esting 

t it would ever have inspi et in spite of all the jesting 
OT ga the bon-mots and epigrame to which the first dis- 
covery of the little monument gave rise, it might serve to illustrate my 
favourite argument, when ap Fred to by those who attack by sweeping 
généralités the whole life of the prince, and which I frame : ‘No 
man can be so very worthless who has made such friendships as he has 
done; and conquered attachments so lasting and so true.’ 

“It is, in fact, one of the most extraordinary qualifications of this great 
man, and bears a parallel with what is told of the fascinating influence 
of Napoleon. His powers of pleasing are so great, that he can, with 
justice, boast of never having failed to captivate, where he has been 

illing to do so, even when having to combat enmity and prejudice. 
Those who are accustomed to the bland and polished courtesy of his old 
age, can readily imagine that in youth his influence must have been all- 
powerful. With this fascination of manner he must have also been pos- 
sessed of the most aristocratic and handsome person, from the dignity of 
which, strange to say, the deformity of his foot never detracted. He 
was very fair, of most brilliant yet delicate complexion, with eyes of a 
soft dark blue, much covered by the lids, which contributed greatly to 
the air of quiet recueillement, misconstrued by many into an e i 
of cunning, which was habitual to him. His hair has always been consi- 
dered one of his greatest attractions, being of the bright golden hue, so 
uneommon even in the north; and when he wore it loose over his shoulders, 
neither discoloured by powder nor disfigured by the torturing iron of the 
peruquier, it must have been most beauti Even to this very hour 
oa ial HC RR pe TH ce. It is not yet wholly white, 

merely gray, and its original golden colour still shines bright amid 
the silver. 

“ I have seen several portraits of the prince, taken in his youth. There 
is One, @ miniature, which, set in a bracelet, has met my eye every da 
for some years past, upon the arm of the fair Duchess de D., whi 
never fails to arrest my attention, and to inspire me with the same inte- 
rest—the same dreams and illusions of the past, as though, upon each 
occasion I behold it, it was for the first time. The likeness may be 
strongly traced even now. ‘The features are moulded with 
peculiar to the race of the Perigords, and the countenance is one whi 
might certainly have been of having greatly aided his varied 
talents and endowments, in success for which he was so applauded 
and so envied. The costume in this picture is of about the year 1775, 
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when Talleyrand was in the prime of youth, and not long emerged from 
St. ; and yet the portrait is rather that of a young: mam of fa- 
i the time than of a youth vowed to a life of penance and:auste- 
rity... The hair, of which he was always proud, hangs loose and unshorn 
over his embroidered coat ; no sign of monkish. scissors or: of» priestly 
tonsure is there. There does not exist a pictuté of the prince either as: . 
Abbé de Perigord or as Bishop of, Autun. So letely did ::he ever 
himself from the state of life into whieh jhe! \had been:thrust by 

the force of circumstances, that he never would ‘consent -to: ‘have a sal. 

pable record of his profession brought in after times as memorial agai 

him. There is a beautiful portrait of Talleyrand when Prince-de Bene- 
vent and Vice-Grand Elector, painted by Gerard, and:one of the best 
rmanuces of that artist, now at Rochecotte, wherein the aor NaNO 
might have beau jeu, for the countenance in this picture bears the most 
lively and spirituel expression that could possibly be represented by art. 
The painting by Scheffer, which has been engraved in London, i pub- 
i by Colnaghi, is the best in existence as to the likeness, which is 
most striking. “The artist has represented, in a manner almost sublime, 
the peculiar mélange of melancholy and finesse which the countenance 
of the prince always wears when in meditation,—an expression which 
sometimes inspires. me with a feeling of the ee sadness ; it is the 
cheerfulness of the mind contending against physical infirmity and 


pes You will readily believe that with all the advantages both of mind and 
porno which he possessed—with ambition of that quiet kind, which 
ws no obstacle in the attainment of its ends, and yet can wait with 
calm and bide its time—which is slow to decide, yet quick to move when 
the hour is arrived for action—with the courtly manners which must have 
been hereditary; joined to the calm dignity which he had acquired in the 
Séminaire de ‘St. Sulpice, his first ap ce in the world wherein he 
was destined to live and move, was hailed with peculiar triumph and sa- 
tisfaction. The fame of his skill in argument, his subtlety in wrang- 
ing, had got beyond the walls. of the Séminaire, long before he himself 
left it for the independence of the Sorbonne. The conferences 
which took place weekly in the old hall of the Séminaire, had. brought 
out, his powers of persuasion, and his great quickness of imagination, 
which displayed itself admirably in pointed epigram and brilliant — 
tee. There are people living even now who can remember the effect whi 
some of his controversial arguments produced at the time, among the au- 
diences who enjoyed the privilege of a seat upon the old oaken benches 
of the Séminaire, upon the days reserved for these public discussions. 
They must have been chefs-d'euvres, full of point and pith, and generally 
sent the listeners away laughing with him, and sympathising with his 
adversary. These discourses were always read in public from a manu- 
script cahier, and were preserved in the archives of the Séminaire, until 
the revolution dispersed the whole of the property of the establishment, 
and they were lost. It isa great pity they were not preserved, as a 
must haye contained much of the vivacity and energy of his youth, whi 
were sadly ae subsequent speeches; for Talle has never 
ign ey ifieations necessary to the success of an orator; his 
ivery was lengthened, and his voice too deep and hollow to produce 
an effect upon a large assembly. Had it not been for these natural.de-: 
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fects; all the-vigour and fire of a Mirabeau would have been reckoned as’ 
nought; compared with the steady wit and cool philosophy of which Tal-’ 


leyrand:was:master, | 
'The:world of fashion, ever on the look out for novelty, stretched forth 
its drms«to' hug to its bosom the: young abbé, upon his first a ce 


within its charmed ring: The reverend title with which he was invested, 
so far-from' being a preventive to his enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
the oa ene of the period, rather served as an additional pretext for 
moe a) is full'share. ‘The youthful ‘Abbé de Perigord was courted and 
by all parties—his sayings were repeated—his sentiments quoted 
upon all ‘occasions. ‘The world would now most willingly have spoiled 
him, and'avenged the neglect of his relations, and the wrongs and insults 
which: had been heaped upon his childhood. But it was too late : 
he had already learned to despise that world to whose mean prejudices he 
had been insite a sacrifice, and his heart and soul were already devoted 
to the cause of those whose struggles were beginning to make the old 
fabric of society quake and totter to its very foundations. It was while 
he was studying at the Sorbonne that the first shocks of the new era 
were beginning to be felt ; but young Talleyrand as yet took no share in 
the struggle. His whole ambition for the moment was devoted to re- 
trieving lost time in literature, and I have heard him say, that the hap- 
iest days of his existence were spent alone im the gloomy library of the 
Siditnne. seated, coiled up, on the steps of the library ladder, while his 
cousin went abroad to pick up the news, and bring home reports of the 
progress of events. The > sr knowledge of books he acquired in” 
this'way was immense, and. has served him ‘all through life, to season his 
conversation with quotation or parody. | 

“He was soon, however, torn from the enjoyment of this quiet mode of 
existence, by being named coadjutor to his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Rheims. From that time forward books were laid aside, and he returned 
' tothem no more. The human heart became his only study, and’one 
in which he soon became a perfect adept. 

“The history of his life must prove, to every thinking mind, that at this 
very period his decision was Eee taken as to the line of conduct he 
would pursue, and the party in polities it was his intention to adopt, for ’ 
he ‘never gave himself up to the seductions of that world which sought 
him with such eagerness. He entered into its enjoyments, and profited 
by its indulgence ; but there is no record of any strong friendship hav-" 
ing: been formed with any of its members. He allied himself at ‘once’ 
to the new party, and among its leaders were his attachments chosen. 
Sieyes and Mirsbean were the beacon stars of his youth. ‘The ‘latter, 
in particular, was known to entertain the highest opinion of Talleyrand, 
and has left ample proof, in his letters and papers, that he considered him 
theonly man capable of succeeding him as leader of the party he had'so 
triumphantly created. 

“You will scarcely credit, that not even to this very hour can the 
rince’ speak without emotion of the ‘giant Mirabeau.’ I verily be- 
ieve that this affection has never been replaced in his bosom. It was 

not long ago since he was compelled to break off suddenly, in the midst’ 
ofan aneedote which he was telling, wherein were mentioned’ the’ cir- 
cumstances of "Mirabeau’s death. He became all at once silent, ‘andro 
one dared request him to renew the thread of his story.” paedle 














“Did ever hear him allude to Chase cinanapemaaneeneulinay ether 
"é¢Qnce only, ” replied C. ; wo wee aloe togetie in heady:in 


the Rue St. one fine summer's evening. I had been 
to him some pages of Thiers’ ‘ of the Revolution,’ shd had just 
rite ieee ae 
“ ¢ That man,’ Misabons vabues was greatest scoundrel | coun 
su ero fn whose greatest defect in peor 
facility with which he gave hi entirely up to 


of sbefin slightest show of talent, who could take 
ihe onie any part of the labour, had gro iba ne 
For it was that Mirabeau, < ane mental vigour could 
Atlas-like, have borne the world, was yet possessed of so much physical 
indolence that he was seldom known to carry out his own gigantic de- 
signs. Upon how many occasions, when his burning eloquence, his energy, 
had roused the angry lion, has he been known to laugh in pity, to see 
the ate whom his own fiery zeal had started hot in pursuit, rush madl 
» while he himself lay down to rest until some newer game was started. 
the moment that such men as Petion, Brissot, and Condoreet, began 
to surround Mirabeau, and were admitted into his pri with Cabanis, 
whom he had chosen as his medical attendant, L ill for the fu- 
ture fate of my friend. Already were Mirabeau’s views and principles 
too tame, too reasonable, for these infuriated demagogues, and 
had several times received with ill temper his biting sarcasms, at 
what he called their exaltation republicaine. I remember the effect 
produced upon one occasion at a private meeting of his friends, and the 
gloom and murmurs of rage with which were received the concluding 
words of a speech he had risen to make. ‘ Even supposing, my friends, 
that royalty were now to be abolished, it is not a republic shot must be 
are not yet ripe for this—it must be a commonwealth.’ 
From that moment, such is my firm belief, his ruin was decided ; but 
whether he really did meet his death by enfeiz means, or whether it was 
the consequence, as was proclaimed at the time, of excitement and fever 
of the blood, brought on by over-exertion and anxiety, none can tell to 
this hour. The circumstances of his death will certainly justify, both to 
his friends and to posterity, every suspicion of poison; while on the other 
hand, there were no symptoms which could not be accounted for by the 
ro = eee it had from the first been proclaimed that he was 


prince paused for a moment, and I feared that he was about to 
Sa iii tocar emazoeeeshc andittohonn tale berhnyeey 
- ms jut such an evening this warm, glowing, eat 

“ «Tt was an evening as this, warm, lowitig, early spring, 
when the fiery it of Mirabeau was gone The ai le thing 
had been so — en, so unlooked for, xan scarcely believe in 
danger, ere we found that he was gone. uiasde ded kates 
but two days before he had come to fetch me, full of life and spirit, to 
dine in Palais Royal with a party of friends, to talk over the proposi- 
Fc A aa ag which he had had for some time under consi- 
deration, es ew td ai eli ly ll 
Assembly. We walked together from my car 0 tar restaurateur 
dinner had been ordered. I thought in the eonversa- 
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an less 
[ee aco He certainly did complain of oppression and pain in 
his, head, and although the evening oe hounaulien he 
without his hat. Iwas particularly struck with the lassitude and 
ness he seemed to experience when we had arrived at our destination, 
Og ae gi gag our short slow walk from the 
we St. Honoré, He flung himself li y upon one of the benches 

beside the fountain in the middle of the garden of the Palais Royal, and. 
said sadly, that he was well pleased that our friends had not yet arrived at 
the ezvous, for that he was desirous of having a few moments private 
conversation with me, not, for once, about ic affairs, but concerning 
hisown. ‘Is it not strange,’ said he, ‘that I, who am about to present 
the Assembly a law, and to pronounce a speech, the result of long > 

wills, should never during my whole life, have given one si 

ht to the making of my own? Do you not think that it is grow- 
ing high time to thinkof every possibility, with such strange proceedings 

on around us—eh, my friend ?’ 

‘I was surprised at this sudden revolution in Mirabeau, for of all 
men on earth he had ever been one of the most thoughtless as to the fu- 
ture, caring little indeed even for the present, living aw jour le jour, 
heeding not if the morrow never came; and I could only attribute his un- 
wonted accablement to over-exertion and fatigue. He had spoken much 
inthe Assembly, and had, I well knew, passed many nights of late in the 
framework ms preparation of other acts and decrees, to be brought for- 
ward before the close of the sitting. 

«I tried to cheer him with soothing words, and told him it was likely 
that. his day for thinking of these sort of things was as yet far off—that 1¢ 
was a mere fit of depression which caused him to dwell upon such gloomy 
possibilities, and I ventured to assure him that a good dinner, and a glass 
‘ of our friend Robert’s best Chambertin would soon produce a good effect 
in, calming his sudden misgivings about the future. 

“* He shook his head mournfully : ‘ These are banal phrases, and you 
know it,’ said he ; ‘they are unworthy of you. I am neither a child, nor 
a woman, and fear not to listen to the whispering voice of my own soul. 
The truth is, I do feel at this moment, most singularly overcome by a 
sadness hitherto unknown—as if my task being, as it were, but just 
gun, needed no longer my exertions to finish it.’ He laid his hand upon 
my knee and looked into my face, wherein must have been displayed 
some anxiety, for I knew not what to think of the mood in which I be- 
held him, and added gently, ‘Should any thing happen to me before long, 
you will think of what I have been saying.’ 

“« «His voice was so altered, and his countenance so drawn, that I be- 
came moved with sympathy, and began to fancy that he really felt very 
ill, but with an amour propre, which however mi upon such an 
oecasion, would still have been compatible with his character, I thought 
he might have been concealing his state until he no longer could bear up 
against it. I now listened in mingled pity and interest, while he ex- 
plained to me many of his intentions ing the disposal of his pro- 
res in case he en me without a written pane ae iene 

Mis natural son, proper disposal of his papers, were e subjects. 
upon which he displayed the most concern. He had already taken the 
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precaution to have the ter of his documents of importance 

to a trusty friend in Halland, and of those which ae in 
France but few were in his own house. He told me where, these few 
were concealed, and bade me to take charge of them, ‘In ease,’ he always 
as, repeat, ‘ that any thing facheux (that was his word) should befall 


“ * He then spoke long and earnestly about his political career. In 
the single hour that we passed thus seated side by side, amid the hurry 
and bustle of the crowds who were hastening on all sides to the different 
restaurateurs beneath the galleries, did we converse together upon the 
splendid past, the exciting present, and the TERRIFIC FUTURE. We 
ae in earnest whispers, preoccupied and abstracted from all around, as 

ough we had been conspirators in the bosom of some forest solitude. 
The whole scene—the day—the hour, I can conjure up in colours fresh 
and vivid, as though they had vanished but one moment ago, and that no- 
thing else had been impressed on the canvass of my memory during all 
these long years since !’ 

“‘T have seldom, very seldom indeed, beheld Prince Talleyrand give 
way to any demonstration of feeling, even when cause sufficient may have 
been found in some particular event going on around him. Perhaps, indeed, 
I may say that I never saw him betray any thing like emotion excepting 
on the occasion of this reminiscence of Mirabeau. But he had taught 
himself from his youth up to subdue speedily all outward display of his 
inward feeling, and he resumed, with his own subdued manner. 

*¢ Jt will surprise you when I tell you that scarce a day passes, even 
now, that I do not call to mind that scene ; in fact, it is often forced upon 
me by the occurrences which are continually taking place before my eyes. 
It was a cunning device of the ancient seers to affirm that the gift of pro- 
phecy might sometimes fall on men about to die! It is not thus; but 
the words of those we loved are garnered up, when they who perhaps had 
spoken them many times before unheeded, can speak them no more, and 
we remember them as something new, although ’tis likely we may have 
heard them oft and oft before. 

* * Mirabeau had doubtless many times, as upon this occasion, held forth 
to me his fears and doubts, his hopes and his despair, but I remember it not. 
I can find place in memory but for this one interview, and I have treasured 
up each word and phrase with a jealous vigilance, as though they had been 
uttered during the brief visit of a spirit. I had never been thoroughly in- 
spired with the conviction of the Herculean powers of the man until this 
conversation. He seemed to toy with difficulties—nothing was beyond 
his grasp—nothing beyond the power of his will to bend. There is scarcely 
a single prévision of his which time has not realized, and often am I 
startled even now at events, which seemingly the consequence of yester- 
day, had been foretold by him that evening, tk the fountain in the Palais 
Royal. He gave me many kind admonitions and warnings against some 
who were in our intimacy, and whom he deemed unworthy of friendship. 
He counselled me respecting the path I should take in case that this guel- 
gue chose de facheux, which seemed to haunt him so strangely, should 
take place, while affairs were in such a troubled state. In every case did I 
follow this advice, and in every case did I have cause to rejoice that I had 
done so. Mirabeau was certainly inspired on that evening—he was sub- 
Kime. I remember being struck with a saying of his which I have since 
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found of the greatest value. After having traced out for me a plan of con- 
duct, in case public events should take the turn which he was anticipati 

he concluded by saying solemnly, ‘But above all things, my frien 
slight not public opmion. Listen with open ears to the public clamour 
—for remember that the voice of the people is the vorcr or Gop !’ 

“*Tt was thus we conversed for more than an hour, during which I 
learned more of Mirabeau than I had done during the many years of 
strict friendship in which we had lived together. I should have regretted 
him far less had this confidence never taken place, for I should less have 
learned’ to estimate his stupendous intellect, and the grandeur of his 
mighty heart. As you may suppose, I could have listened, entrénced as 
T was, until midnight, and was irritated and angry when Condorcet, who 
was of our party, came running gaily up to our bench, and seated himself 
beside us, with a loud exclamation of surprise at the unusual gravity of 
our demeanour. Of course the spell was broken at once, and the conver- 
sation became general. Soon after our two other friends joined us, and 
we adjourned to Robert’s, at that time the first restaurateur in Paris, 
where we found dinner waiting. 

«The dinner was gay enough. I alone of all the company was sad, and 
spoke but little. Mirabeau, at first absorbed and preoccupied, gradually 

ielding to the influence which he never could resist, that of wine and 
good fellowship, by degrees shook off the recollection of the colloquy we 
had had together so short a time before, and became as usual the light 
and life of the réunion. It would be a hopeless task to endeavour to 
recall one tithe of all the brilliant sayings, the startling epigrams, uttered 
by Mirabeau during this his last flash of existence. I had never beheld 
him so excited—so madly gay. He drank largely, and the wine seemed 
to inflame his blood until his excitement bordered on delirium. He raved 
—he sang—he spoke in loud harangues—he laughed fiercely at us all— 
at the court, at the people, at himself; in short at every thing ; and our 
companions hailed with loud shouting and applause every bon mot that 
he uttered. I alone could not share in this strange mirth, for I was yet 
shaken by the solemn foreboding, the dismal presentiment with which he 
had inspired me. 

“©¢ At about four o’clock in the morning the spirit, no longer to be con- 
trolled even by the gigantic physical strength which he possessed, gave 
way at last. He complained that his head felt heavy, and said that the 
daylight, which was just beginning to peep in from the window opposite, 
fatigued his sight. Coffee was then proposed ere we parted, and Mira- 
beau eagerly partook of a cup which he himself poured out and sweet- 
ened. His hand trembled violently as he raised it to his lips, and he 
had scarcely replaced the cup upon the table ere he fell forward with his 
many upon his hands, exclaiming, ‘My God! what strange new pain is 
this ?” 7 
“ ¢ He rallied again however presently, and bade the waiter fetch a coach 
instantly, for that he foresaw an attack of spasms in the chest, and that 
he knew his remedy, which was a hot-bath and fumigations as quickly as 
possible. He requested me alone to accompany him, and from that mo- 
ment unti] his death I never left his side. We drove to the public baths 
on the Boulevard, opposite the street where Mirabeau then lived, the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. Here his sufferings increased to such a frightful 
degree that I sent for Cabanis, who however did not arrive until the 
















patient had left the bath, after having taken, against my most earnest de- 
sire, a large bowl of milk and cocoa, of which he was extremely fond, 
Strange to say, he was considerably better after this, and left bath 
for his own house, on foot. It is this circumstance, I have no doubt, 
which has given consistency to the belief that he had been poisoned, 
as it is averred that had the mess of milk not been absorbed as antidote, 
Mirabeau must, in the state in which he was at the time, have died imme- 
diately on taking it! Such sweeping reasoning as this is of course be- 
neath comment. 

«Tt was with some difficulty that he could be prevailed upon to go to 
bed. He resisted to the last, declaring that the bright morning sun, 
which by this time was streaming in glory through his windows, would re- 
novate him better than any physician’s advice. Soon after he had lain 
down, however, the change from which he never rallied, came over him, 
and he continued to get worse until he died. It was a dreadful sight to 
behold his face all swollen and bloated, and bespeckled with livid spots, 
and the white foam which gathered upon his lips as fast as his attendants 
could wipe it away. It certainly should not have been made a public 
show, which before the end of the day the death-bed of poor Mirabeau 
had become. Those foul suspicions of treachery and poison had their 
origin, I doubt not, in the extraordinary symptoms which his disease pre- 
sented. 

“‘« Never from the first instant did Mirabeau deceive himself, or shrink 
from the decree. It has never been my lot to witness a death so dignified 
—so sublime. In the morning, through the day, surrounded by friends 
and admirers, all was well; but then came the silent watches of the 
night, when his whole heart was bared to me, his only comforter. Not 
once did he swerve—neither did he throw back one single look of regret 
over the road he had for so many years been travelling. Quite the con- 
trary;—he met the grim enemy with a courage and equanimity of 
temper the gift of a philosophy of the highest order. 

“*< If popularity could have satisfied the soul of Mirabeau, he surely 
must have died content. His house was besieged, and from the moment 
he was declared to be in danger, the very street became impassable from 
the crowd of messengers who thronged his door. High and low, rich and 
poor, felt alike an interest in the fate of the great man who was to pro- 
tect them between monarchy and anarchy, which it is certain the mighty 
intellect of Mirabeau would have made an easy task. 

“ * He lingered thus in pain and agony during the whole of this day and 
night, and died in my arms on the followimg morning at eight o'clock, 
having preserved his firmness of intellect until the very last moment. It 
is true (for there were some absurd stories afloat) that about five minutes 
before he actually expired he wrote on a piece of paper (for speech was 
already gone) these words : ‘ Jt is far easier to die than to sleep !’ The 
movement which he made to place the paper in my hand was his last. 
He never stirred afterwards. I have kept that precious scrap of writing 
through every change of fortune; and in the hope of keeping it to my 
dying day, have taken measures to have it preserved when I shall be no more. 

ing his illness he frequently reverted to the conversation which had 
passed between us on the bench at the Palais He told me that he 
then knew that his fate was sealed, and dared me to maintain a 
conviction of the contrary. Throughout my whole life I have ever resisted 
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superstitious feeling, but there certainly does seem something 
and unaccountable in this gloomy foreboding of Mirabeau, that gives 

lie direct to all one’s predetermined disbelief in the doctrine of ‘presenti- 
ments. 

_“*The generation of to-day, contrary to anticipation, has learnt to un- 
dervalue Mirabeau; but I think a re-action may come even in your time, 
because he was not a mere orator, whose fame must die when his 
of speech are gone, but he was also the greatest thinker of his age. How 
would the face of the country have been changed had he lived but a few 
months, nay, even a few weeks longer. This has been so strongly felt 
by all parties, that there were many who blindly rejoiced at his death, 
even among those who had known and.loved him ; while those who had 
most cause to mourn declared in their terror that he must have been poi- 
soned. 

«TJ have told you all the facts connected with his illness and his death, 
and with me you will cease to feel astonishment, that the suspicion of 
such a crime should have gone abroad, when you consider the suddenness 
of his illness, its short duration, and the dreadful sufferings amid which 
his life was closed. These must have been terrific, for about an hour be- 
fore his death he turned angrily round to Cabanis and said, ‘ A physician 
who is a true friend to the patient would not hesitate at giving a dose of 
opium strong enough to quiet such pain as this for ever.’ 

«And yet so powerful was the morale of the man that, even when thus 
writhing in agony, he could not refrain from laughing most heartily at 
some popular lazzis which were bandying between a screaming ecailliére 
and the lackey of some person of quality, who were contending for the 
first hearing of the bulletin of the past night, and which reached his 
ear through the open window looking on the court-yard below. 

“<The public grief at the death of Mirabeau told more for his worth 
and greatness than whole volumes of written eulogium could now do. 
Perhaps there never before was an example of a chef-départi having 
been mourned as sincerely by the adverse party as by his own. The 
court was in consternation ; the queen concealed not her despair, for she 
foresaw the dread consequence ; the last barrier between the furious 
people and the angry noblesse was down, and the bitter tide would, ere 
long, rush in through the breach which the falling of this goodly corner 
stone had made. 

“<«T myself was so overcome by regret at the sudden loss I had sus- 
tained, that I retired for some little time to Auteuil, scarcely daring to 
miu at the future, or to speculate for an instant upon what was next to 

n.’ 

i Such,” said C., ‘is the account given of the death of Mirabeau, 
one who was with him from the moment of his first being seized with ill- 
ness to that when the troublous scene closed for ever. The history 
contains perhaps as fine a moral lesson as ever was preached from pulpit- 
desk or read in school. 

“ The sentiment which subsisted between Si¢yes and the prince was of 
a different nature. There might have existed in the origin some little 
feeling of jealousy between them ; it is certain they never were free from 
the esprit de wir indicative of rivalry, either secret or avowed. On 
no one subject did they differ more than on the subject of Mirabeau, 
Sidyes refusing him the mighty powers that the prince loved to allow him, 
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and I have been witness to long and severe discussions, on this, one topic 
The prince was fond of telling a story @ propos of Sityes, illastra- 
tive of the theory of great Saale from little causes. He ye one day 
walking with him through the Tuileries, when, just, opposite the gate in 
the Place de la Concorde, a little begyar girl, leading an old woman on 
crutches, came up to solicit alms. Si¢yes gave her a sou, which in her 
hurry to seize she let fall, and the coin rolled under. the hoofs, of the 
charger mounted by the garde du corps on duty at the gate. . The 
child pressed forward to pick it up, but each time that she stooped, almost 
at the risk of her life, the soldier, apparently glad to divert the ennui 
of sentry by an event of this kind, spurred the animal to one side, and 
the wretched little girl, to avoid being crushed to death, was compelled to 
withdraw, to renew again her endeavours as soon as the beast stood still, 
but each time with as little success as before. The whole scene—the 
terror of the child—the overboiling wrath of the old cripple, and the in- 
solent and cruel mirth of the garde du corps, presented altogether a most 
exciting spectacle, and, combined with the angry passions of the crowd, 
who were not slow to take the part of the child, formed a picture not 
sae forgotten. 

“« Siéyes, finding that the people were growing angry, thought it best to 
an end to the scene at once, so giving the girl pe hale sou he bade 

er begone, which injunction she immediately obeyed, and the crowd 
forthwith dispersed. But Siéyes remained thougthful and pre-occupied 
during the whole evening, and when he parted with his friend he said, 
‘I have been thinking over the occurrence we witnessed together this 
morning. Something must be done for the people. When they have 
an army of their own they will not run the risk of being insulted by 
hired mercenaries.’ 

“This was the very first idea which had ever entered human brain 
respecting the formation of a national guard. Once started, the idea 
found favour with all the disaffected. Sieyes himself planned and in- 
vented the projet, and, by dint of perseverance, got it accepted some 
long time afterwards. Little did the proud Garde Nationale, when they 
marched to the frontier—when they dictated laws to the country—when 
they barricaded Paris—dream that they owed their existence and crea- 
tion to a halfpenny which a starving beggar wench found hard to pick 
out of the gutter ! 

“A prépos of this story, there is an addition to it which the prince al- 
ways gives us, and which you who are come of a superstitious race, and 
plead guilty to the accusation of superstition yourself, will perhaps like 
tohear. M. de Talleyrand had taken peculiar notice of the soldier who 
bestrode the charger. He was a remarkably handsome youth, quite an 
exquisite, an incroyable, with coal-black moustaches and royale, and snow- 
white powdered hair,—a combination which certainly gives a piquant 
expression to the countenance, which all the fine chesnut or raven locks 
in the world, however redundant, however silky, can never impart. Be- 
sides, it suited so well with the costume of the period, that it would seem 
as.if the one had been invented on purpose to show off the other. How- 
ever, to my story. You may well imagine that the old cripple had not 
left the spot, however well satisfied she might be with the unexpected 
generosity.of Sieyés, without loading the air with curses upon the head 
of the young garde du corps. She was a filthy hag, blear-eyed, and 
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Jame ; and it was fearful to hear her, as she tossed her rags aloft'upon 

ouhe wind, utter such awful maledictions in a screaming, discordant 
voice, that the blood ran cold to listen... The soldier satin calm defiance 
‘on his saddle, in the’ prettiest attitude imaginable. Stiff, starched, on 
‘Aluty, without moving a muscle, with his hat on one side; and his hand 
‘bent, and resting on his thigh, he looked straight at the woman, for 
fear of being suspected of wishing to shun her ; but he betrayed no 
‘heed of her words, save by a slight smile, which curled his lip, whereon 
rested a green leaf (as was the fashion among the bucks of that day), to 
-keep it moist, and prevent its cracking by exposure to the sun. 

“ The old witch, enraged at finding that her words produced no greater 
effect, at length raised her crutch in the young man’s face, and shrieked 
a fearful malison. 

“* Proud as you are, jack-a-napes, I shall live to see your soul in h—, 
and your body devoured by the dogs !’ 

“With this she hobbled away, and we also turned aside in disgust, 
while the young man remained immoveable and unconcerned, as though 
the words had not been addressed to him at all. 

“The event I have been relating took place before the breaking out of 
the revolution. Now rejoice, and listen, thou northern believer in pro- 
phecy and witches. The very day after the return of the king and queen 
from Versailles, when traversing the Place Louis Quinze, M. de Talley- 
rand was attracted by a crowd gathered round one of the deep fossée, 
by which the place is intersected, and on going up, there beheld 
the body of the unhappy garde-du-corps, lying all mangled and 
bloody at the bottom. Some men belonging to the police were en- 
deavouring to catch at the corpse with hooks, in order to drag it to the 
surface ; and as they did so, it was discovered that a great part of the 
throat and breast had been gnawed away by starving dogs during the 
night! The poor lad had been doubtless murdered by some unknown 
hand during the bustle and confusion of the day previous, and thrown 
‘into this convenient place, and thus was the prophecy fulfilled.” 

C. arose as he finished his story, and gazing around, said, laughingly, 

‘See you now the misfortune of having to do with professed story- 
tellers. We began with the history of this unfinished hunting seat, and 
have paused at the beginning of the French Revolution.” 

“TI need not lose by the delay however,” said I; ‘ you can tell me 
the tale of this ruin as we go home.” 

“T remember,”. replied C., “the sight of the building brought to 
mind the subject, which has formed a study of mine ever since I have 
been with the prince—his powerful and varied influence with all who 
approach him—and it was thus that I was led into this long digression. 
This building, which you now see so ruined and degraded, was in- 
tended to have been one of the most remarkable objects of the whole 
country round. It was planned and designed by the late Princess T., as 
a surprise and galanterie for the prince, who had once, when taking a 
drive in her company, expressed an opinion that this would be a good 
site for a maison de plaisance. The princess said nothing in reply, but 
immediately on her return to the chateau, despatched « courier with 
letters to + beneecaniy containing orders for architects, surveyors, masons, 
and all the the attirail of building, to be sent immediately to the spot : 
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and in less time than you can well imagine, the foundations of @ ‘goodly- 
sized building, with courts and dépendances, befitting the residence of a 
g prince, were erected. yense was to be considered 
nought—despatch every thing—workmen were to be employed night and 
day until the edifice was completed. All this was, moreover, to be 
gi abr profound secret until building was quite ready to inhabit, 

the princess proposed leading the company at the chateau through 
the wood to the spot, and then enjoying their surprise, to request their 
attendance ata ball and collation of her own providing, in the maison 
de plaisance, ‘which she had built as a present to the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand.’ 

‘i Meanwhile the prince, being again abroad with the princess on an- 
other fine day—in quite an opposite direction, almost drove her mad, by 
suddenly stopping to admire another view. 

“ «Of all places in the wood, this is the exact spot I should choose, were 
I consulted, to erect a maison de plaisance !” said he. 

“‘ The princess was glad to hear this in time, although it gave her 

at trouble and caused immense outlay ; however, she consoled herself 
with the hope that she should succeed at last in delighting the prince. 
She immediately gave orders for the transport of the workmen and 
materials to this new ‘ Folie,’ and once more did the hammer and saw re- 
sound through the silent wood, and again did the grinding cart-wheels 
disturb another solitude. Scarcely, however, were the foundations of 
this second pavilion laid, when the prince again disconcerted all the 

lans of the poor princess, by exclaiming one day after dinner, ‘I 
Sore this morning by the river side—what a beautiful point-de-vue there 
is down by the Willows ; most assuredly if I ever build a maison de 
plaisance, that is the spot I should choose.’ 

“This was too much. The princess was completely overcome. She 
burst into tears, and left the table, much to the astonishment of the 
company. Nothing could persuade her that the illusion was not volun- 
tary on the part of the prince, and she was in actual despair of being 
able to please him. She regretted not the large sums which she had 
expended, and which had already grown serious, but only the misfortune 
under which she had laboured in not having chosen the right spot. 

“The prince laughed heartily at the joke, and during the whole of that 
season his favourite promenade was to the hill upon which the magni- 
ficent, unfinished Folie Princesse, remains a memento of the devotion of 
her highness, and of her inability to give satisfaction. 

“This lady was one of the ‘illustrations’ of Valengay, and her death 
has caused an immense vacuum in our circle. Both by birth and mar- 
riage allied to many of the sovereign families of Europe—with a colossal 
fortune—with the tradition and remains of great beauty—she gave up 
even to her own identity, to become a mere part and parcel of the apa- 
nage of the Prince de Talleyrand, content to live in his shadow, and to 
borrow her importance from him alone, There was a great deal that 
was touching, from its total disinterestedness, amid all the absurdity of 
this romantic devotion. 

“ The prince was often annoyed by the extent to which she carried 
this culte, but, en homme d’esprit, he generally succeeded in throwing 
back the ridicule, which he felt was likely to attach to him, upon herselt, 
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and.scrupled not to enliven the dulness of the evening circle by drawing 
her out ; while she, poor soul, too happy to occupy his attention even for 
an. instant, consented py: ja to become his butt; and thus it often 
esi that the Princess T-——, daughter, widow, and sister of princes 
und heroes, was employed to divert the ennui of many a little genél- 
homme campagnard, or hobereau de province, who might as matter of 
form and neighbourly feeling chance to be invited to dine at the chateau. 
But, as I tell you, although perfectly aware of this, for she was by no 
means wanting in penetration, she cared not so that ‘ce cher prince’ 
found amusement; indeed, I think she even felt honoured by the prefer- 
ence accorded to her above the other guests. 

“‘ However, she failed not upon other occasions to avenge herself upon 
these witnesses of her discomfiture, and in her turn crushed without pity 
every one around her who was not ‘the prince,’ or allied in some way 
with him, or one whom he delighted to honour. With others, never was 
there a more rogue et fiére Allemande, and in spite of her good nature 
and generosity she had more enemies than many who sought less ap- 

use. 

“She was the most eccentric person I ever met with; the last of a 
race of which it will be impossible from the change in human ideas ever 
to behold another specimen. In her youth she had been most beautiful, 
and still retained, saving the loss of an eye, traces of loveliness even in 
advanced age. She could not be called either clever or witty, but was the 
cause of such interminable wit in others, of such endless good sayings on 
the part of the prince, that Valencay, to those who were accustomed to 
her society, seemed dull @ pertr when she was not there. She had the 
greatest fund of originality and natural vivacity that could be possessed by 
any human being. Her ideas could not be made by any force of reason- 
ing or persuasion to follow the tide of improvement of the times, and 
she could never be taught to believe that the revolution had wrought any 
change in the relative positions of the aristocracy and the people, but 
continued to the latest years of her life to treat all plebeians and rotu- 
riers as though they had still been serfs and vassals, subject at her will 
and pleasure to détresse and corvée. She was an invaluable specimen of 
the old insolent noblesse; and after a day spent in her company you 
might retire to rest, no longer wondering at the horrors of the great re- 
volution, nor yet of the hatred by which they had been instigated. 

Upon one occasion she had nearly set the whole province in an uproar by 
an unseasonable display of what the prince was wont to call her imperti- 
nence Régence. A large party had been invited to dinner at the chateau, 
a party in honour of the arrival of some high and illustrious visitor at Va- 
lencay ; I think there were even scions of royalty among the guests. In 
short, it was one of the gaudy days of the castle, when the flaming yel- 
low liveries, and the antique silver, and the royal gifts were all displayed. 
Of course the préfet of the department, the maire of Valengay, the curé, 
and in short, all the authorities of the place had been invited, and with 
true provincial punctuality had arrived at the exact hour named in the 
invitation, which, as ae in modern times, was long before the princely 
host expected to receive his guests; and when they were ushered into the 
drawing-room, they found that none of the family had as yet appeared, 
and that they would be consequently compelled to amuse themselves as 
2H 2 
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best they the might until the sounding of the bell, which would gather 
er the stray members of the household. HOW OY oy 

*©In a short time, however, the great doors of the drawing-room were 
thrown back with a loud fracas, and in sailed, in all the majesty of stif- 
fened silks and fluttering plumes, her highness the Princess ‘T——~. 
The troubled provincials immediately with one accord turned from the 
chimney, where they had been talking in mysterious murmurs concerning 
the mighty individuals whom they were to meet’ at dinner, and moved 
in a body with sundry low bows, and great display of gymnastic’ prostra- 
tions, towards the fair princess. The latter stood for'a moment, and 

as they advanced, then turned suddenly round to the grinning: do- 
mestic who had remained standing at the door: 

“¢Fool !’ exclaimed she, indignantly, ‘did I not bid you ascertain if 
any body had arrived, before I troubled myself to come down to the 
salon ?" 

“ ¢ Yes, princesse, and I came myself to see,’ answered the servant, 
looking rather puzzled and embarrassed, first at his mistress, then at the 

ests, who stood wondering where the questioning would lead to, ‘and 
when I found these gentlemen here, I—’ 

** ¢ Tdiot !’ interrupted the princess, ‘not to know your business better; 
remember that such as these are not any body, but Nozopy!’ 

*‘ With these words she tossed out of the room, pointing with her fan 
over her shoulder at the poor stupified provincials, whose rage and morti- 
fication defy description, and who were not slow to spread the tale of her 
insolence and haughtiness throughout the country round, and the cir- 
cumstance caused the princess to be viewed with no very friendly eye, as 
you may well imagine. 

* Soon after this occurrence, having occasion to visit Paris, she left 
Valengay in her carriage, drawn by four horses, and driven by. the post- 
master himself. Her highness was always in a most tremendous hurry, 
and loved to be driven at a tremendous rate. This the postmaster knew 
well, as he had been in the habit of driving her for years. He accord- 
ingly took pigad sae upon the occasion to which I refer, to go as slowly 
as possible, in order to vex and worry the princess, whose temper was not 
long in breaking forth, and she presently began by calling after the 
driver in the most imperious manner to hasten his speed. This in- 
junction not being attended to with as much alacrity as she could 
hive wished, she began to pour forth volleys of abuse, seasoned with 
sundry fierce sounding exclamations and oaths in the Polish language, to 
which, upon great occasions like the present, she was wont to give utter- 
ance (according to her own account quite unconsciously). The man bore 
this for some little time, perhaps rather more diverted than otherwise at 
the thought of the trick he was playing one of those ‘ infernal aristo- 
crats ;’ until at length, no longer able to contain her indignation, the 
princess seized the footstool which was at the bottom of the carriage, 
and hurled it at the postilion, with such unsteady aim however that 
the missile flew far above his head. ‘ Dolt!’ shouted she, standing 
upright in the ray wy and gesticulating fiercely ‘do you imagine 
you are carrying a load of manure to market? ‘ Ma foi,’ exclaimed 
the postmaster, coolly dismounting from the saddle, ‘many’s the load 
of manure I've taken which has fetched at market twenty times more 
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than you would.’ With these words he deliberately set about un- 
harnessing the horses from the carriage, and, bidding the other pos- 
tilion, do, likewise, he turned back towards Valengay, leaving the car- 
riage standing alone in the midst of the long solitary road, with not 
a human habitation in. sight, and night coming on. Her shrieks and 
menaces. were all in vain; the man having paused to light his pipe, 
with the greatest sang froid, jogged b the carriage window, crack- 
ing his whip with fiendish enjoyment of her terror, until he got to the 
very bottom of the hill, and was lost to sight. The princess could never 
be. prevailed upon to tell the sequel of the story, nor of the means b 
which she had been extricated from her most mortifying situation ; and 
as neither of her tall valets nor her talkative maids could ever be induced 
to betray the secret, it was thought that she had compelled them all four 
to turn out into the road and drag the carriage to some wayside ale- 
house, where she could rest till horses arrived. I know not if this was 
the case, but she certainly was quite capable of doing it. 

“A goodly sized volume might be filled with her naivetés and un- 
conscious witticisms, for it was her total indifference to the good things 
that she uttered, and her contempt for the effect which they produced, 
that constituted their greatest charm. 

*‘T shall never forget the effect produced in the salon one evening 
by an event which occurred a short time before the prince’s embassy 
to London, and which served to égayer the society for some time. 
Among other ancient traditions of the courtly life of former days 
which she loved to maintain, and one too which completely coincided with 
her tastes and habits, was the custom of the petit billet, a usage which 
has been completely lost since the time of the great revolution, and 
which might be taken as a specimen of the time-killing, fiddle-faddle oc- 
cupations in which the noblesse of that day passed away their lives. 
This custom of the petit billet still exists in many of the old families 
wherein courtesy and etiquette are still maintained, at least among the 
elder members. It consisted in writing a short note of inquiry every 
morning to the person beloved, who answered it likewise in writing, for no 
verbal message would have been received. Of course the contents of 
the note could not be much varied. There could be nothing to say but 
day after day the same ‘good morrow,’ with inquiries how the night had 
been passed, and other questions of small interest which the present 
generation, who live deep and fast, expending their sentiments and 
energies on greater things, have no time to make. I myself know a 
married couple of the old school who, like all married couples of the oid 
(French) school, have been separated de corp et de biens for the last forty 
years, and who have never missed once during the whole of that time 
sending the petit billet de matin. Iwas once thoughtless enough to 
rally the lady upon this constancy, when she replied angrily, ‘ Monsieur, 
although Monsieur le Comte and myself may not choose to live together, 
yet our mutual position, and the rank we both hold in society, prevent 
our enjoying the privilege of dispensing with the common customs and 
formalities of the circles in which we have both been bred. In _renounc- 
ing all idea of love for each other, we have not renounced good breeding.’ 

“¢ Well, the princess, who was, as I tell you, @ cheval upon etiquette with 
regard to the prince, never appeared in the morning without having been 
preceded by her petit billet, although the prince never thought fit to en- 
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courage her absurdity by sending a written answer. One evening she 
had retired earlier den eH and, shortly after, just, as the compan 
was ing up, a note was handed to the prince by the princess’s valet. 
We were all rather alarmed at first, fearing that she might have been 
seized with illness; but presently the billet was handed about amid roars 
of laughter ; there was naught to fear; it ran thus: ‘ Cher prince. ‘How 
are you this morning ? I myself am far from well, having passed a 
wretched night, although when I did sleep I dreamt of you, which was 
some little consolation amid all my agitation and restlessness.’ The note 
bore the morrow’s date, and had been given by the careless servant some 
twelve or fourteen hours too soon! Upon inquiry it proved to be the habit 
of the princess to write these little billets over night, to avoid being dis- 
turbed in the morning ; they were laid on her toilet table, whence the 
valet had taken the one in question, without inquiry and without reflec- 
tion. Of course the prince was merciless ; the Princess de T fur- 
nished the standing joke of the season, and was never left in peace until 
some new absurdity caused the story of her ‘ precautionary measure’ to 
fade in the back ground.” 











CAMPBELL’S FUNERAL.* 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Tis well to see these accidental Great, 
Noble by birth, or Fortune's favour blind, 
) san themselves in adding grace and state 
To the more noble eminence of mind, 
And doing homage to a bard, 
Whose breast by Nature’s gems was starr’d, 
Whose patent by the hand of God himself was sign’d. 


While monarchs sleep, forgotten, unrevered, 
Time trims the lamp of intellectual fame. 
The builders of the pyramids, who rear’d 
Mountains of stone, left none to tell their name. 
Tho’ Homer's tomb was never known, 
A mausoleum of his own, 


Long as the world endures his greatness shall proclaim. 


What lauding sepulchre does Campbell want ? 
"Tis his to give, and not derive renown. 
What monumental bronze or adamant, 





* He was buried in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, his pall being supported 
by six noblemen. 
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Like his own deathless Lays can hand him down ? 
Poets outlast their tombs: the bust 
And statue soon revert to dust; 

The dust they represent still wears the laurel crown. 


The solid abbey walls that seem time-proof, 
Form’d to await the final day of doom ; 
The cluster'd shafts, and arch-supported roof, 
That now enshrine and guard our Campbell’s tomb, 
Become a ruin’d shatter'd fane, 
May fall and bury him again, 
Yet still the bard shall live, his fame-wreath still shall bloom. 


Methought the monumental effigies 
Of elder poets that were group'd around, 
Lean’d from their pedestals with eager eyes, 
To peer into the excavated ground, 
Where lay the gifted, good, and brave, 
While earth from Kosciusko’s grave, 
Fell on his coffin-plate with Rekdomvdiotihing sound.* 


And over him the kindred dust was strew’d 
Of Poets’ Corner. O misnomer strange ! 
The poet’s confine is the amplitude 
Of the whole earth’s illimitable range, 
O’er which his spirit wings its flight, 
Shedding an intellectual light, 
A sun that never sets, a moon that knows no change. 


Around his grave in radiant brotherhood, 
As if to form a halo o’er his head, 
Not few of England’s master spirits stood, 
Bards, artists, sages, reverently led 
To wave each separating plea 
Of sect, clime, party, and degree, 
All honouring him on whom Nature all honours shed. 


To me the humblest of the mourning band, 
Who knew the bard thro’ many a changeful year, 
It was a proud sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave and shed a parting tear. 
Seven lustres had he been my friend. 
Be that my plea when I suspend, 
This all-unworthy wreath on such a poet’s bier. 








* « And Freedom shriek’d as Kosciusko fell.” —Campbell. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO. 
No. IIT. 


LEGAL REVELATIONS—THE PAINTER S WIFE. 


Fau.—I have misused the king’s press damnably. 
* * » 


Hosress.—Master Fang, have you entered the action ? 

Fano.—It is entered. 

Hostess.—Where is your yeoman ? Is it a lusty yeoman? Will a’ stand t’ it ? 
SHAKSPEARE, 


To man, woman is ever an object of deep interest, and circumstances 
enhance it. The noontide of brilliant beauty arrests the fancy—but its 
sunset, when clouded. by sickness or by sorrow, touches the best feelings 
of nature, and strikes directly to the heart. “I, have ridden unmoved 
across a battle-field—death had been busy there—*“the horse and his 
rider had fallen”—and heaps of human carrion, utterly denuded’ by the 
wretches who hang upon the footsteps of an army, exposed to nightly’ 
dews and ardent suns, had become offensive equally to:sight and smell. 
The green tint which announces putresceney, the swollen proportions of 
forms, three days before admirable for their symmetry—the tainted air 
—the brutal vultures, gorged but dissatisfied, and flagging lazily away, 
but only far enough to let the column pass—the ribald  jests of ruffian 
soldiers—and of that foulest thing—savage woman—at these, all combined, 
the lip curled in disgust, but they evoked no softer sympathies.. Years 

and with an invalid relation I visited an English watering-place. | 
re were others there in search of health; and one, from the hour 
when I saw her, excited a peculiar interest. 7 

Harriette Beresford was not yet nineteen. The flower was faded— 
but in health how beautiful it must have been. I loved her—not with the 
love man gives the living, but—the dead. 

“The autumn leaf will wither on her grave,” said the doctor, in an- 
swer to my hurried inquiry, as he left the chamber of his patient, and 
hastened from an examination which confirmed his worst fears, and told 
him that hope was over. 

** And yet she looked so much better last evening. The rose coloured 
her dock and—” | 

* Hectic, sir,” was the reply. “ Mere gilding on the sepulchre. A con- 
sumption—and one more deadly and more rapid I have never witnessed 
during a practice of thirty years. One brief month—and —” 

He did not finish the sentence—there was no occasion—I understood 
the rest too well. 

Harriette that day did not join the dinner party—but when I retired 
to the drawing-room I found her on the sofa, and i mother seated be- — 
side her with _ daughter's hand embraced in her’s, 
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Captain, does not Harriette look so much better ?” and the smile of 
hope accompanied the question, | 

She was indeed perfectly beautiful ; the eye was singularly brilliant, and 
the cheek tinted with the very flush of loveliness. _I sat down beside her 
and took her hand in mine. In man’s attentions to a woman, there can 
be little mystery, and her mother, read mine correctly—deep, anxious, 
ardent sympathy—without one particle of earthly love. Harriette 
turned her soft and sparkling eye on-mine. 

“Captain,” she said, “I will repay your delicious grapes and your 
sweet bouquet. You shall be my first partner at my first ball ; and 
in a month, I will claim the promise of your arm, and walk with you 
daily on the heath.” 

A shudder crept over me. I recollected the doctor's prognostic in the 
morning. A month!—her partner would be the worm. She would 
cross the heath, not on my arm, but in a coffin. I became agitated, and 
fortunately the roll of a carriage gave an excuse for rising abruptly 
from the sofa. 

‘Oh! some fresh arrival,” I said, as I sprang up and hurried to the 
window. It was a hearse with white plumes, and a dozen idle scoundrels 
seated on the top, smoking cigars, and driving at a long trot home, after 
what they call, in undertaker’s slang, “ performing a funeral.” In one 
short month that carriage bore the sweet and patient sufferer “ to that 
bourn from which no traveller returns.” 

“¢ But, my dear captain, what has all this to do with the sub-sheriff 
and the pretty girl ?” 

Gentle reader! be patient—or if you will hurry other people’s cattle, 
I will stop short in my narrative, and leave you miserable for life. 

“ Well, astore /” said Mr, Egan, “whether is myself or the captain 
here, the gentleman you seem to have some business with ?” 

* You—yvou,” was the hurried reply. 

‘And what do you want with me ?” 

‘To save me from despair,” she replied, clasping her hands together 
in an, agony of distress. ‘ Yonder horrid men are waiting to arrest my 
poor broken-hearted husband. Oh! as you hope for mercy hereafter, 
save Henry from a gaol!” 

“ The request is easy made,” returned Shawn Cruchadore ; “but it’s 
rather a hard job to keep some gentlemen out of one.” 

The entreaty of the girl had caused me to look round at the persons 
she had alluded to. One was a man far advanced in years, who had the 
appearance of a hedge schoolmaster, or priest’s clerk. ‘The expression 

the face was sly and quiet, submissive and passionless, indicating a 
disposition that neither praise nor abuse could rouse. ‘He wore a din 
black-coat, and a brownish wig, which was so dried and furzy, that if 
constructed of human hair, which seemed doubtful, it must have 2 

the winter in a baker’s oven. He had the stump of a pen stuck behind 
his ear, and a hat above it, that looked as if it had been erstwhile the 
Property of aquaker. His companion was a young man—and look, air, 
and manner bespoke him a thorough-bred blackguard. 

“* Who are these fellows ?” I inquired. : 

‘Two gentlemen at present on my establishment,” returned Mr. 


“The old one looks a cunning knave—the young one a superlative © 
scoundrel.” 
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«*Pon my conscience ! save bis ‘theis: characters. $9, 9: to , Ned's 
beautiful at the book. He’s the best hand at, an alibi in: Connaught ; 
he'll swear that the night before he was in com mpany wah fam wont 
or me ee aly a 

Abe younger 5° gentleman—is he yy accomp lished Be seks oar 
erent line of business "He's no.use at the primmer, 
for pow would believe ie oe upon oath, But then he has other good 
ualities Thich make him invaluable, He'll serve a writ when another 
an not venture within musket-shot of the premises. It was Patsey that 
brought mad Burke to the hammer. Devil a writ could be served, good 
or bad; they were all desperadoes at Kinsallagh—the master never 
stirred an inch without a brass of pistols, nor the men without a pitch- 
fork in their fists; and the only choice a bailiff had, was between an 
ounce of lead and six inches of cold iron, Well, what did Patsey do? 
Pretends he was ~~ < across the mountain to buy Connemara stock- 
ings, and asked to step in and take a coal for his pipe out of 
the kitchen fire.” 

“ * Ye have no paper about ye ?’ soe one fellow, suspiciously, coming 

nig a pitch-fork in his hand, and followed by another scoundrel with 


“¢ Arrah ! the devil a scrap,’ says he, ‘ only this wee bit to light the 
dhu deeine with.’ 

“ So he takes the copy of the writ out of his pocket, and lights the 
tobacco with it. Well, after he drew the pipe awhile, not to show that 
he was in any hurry, up he gets, puts on his het fair.and easy, bade 
‘God bless all there, barrin the cat,’ and left the house unsuspected. In 
a month or two down comes the execution—and you may guess Mr. 
Burke’s astonishment, when one blessed morning, with twenty police and 
half-a-score of drivers, I eens out cloot i horn, not leaving be- 
hind as much as would supply milk for the eh aes 

“‘ What a scoundrel—a t: Mune 

* Not at all,” said Mr. Phe grt “ Bidn t vt he leave the writ in the house, 
or the ashes of it—and that’s all as one.’ 

“Tm S cathoemtns our theory of serving writs. I su 
the scoundrels are well ames 3 for their iniaalong executions?” ee. 

“ At times they do get a trifle to encourage them—but it’s a slavish life 
—one day half-murdered by the women, and the next whole-murdered 
by the men. Dragged through a bog-hole here—flung out of a window 

es tossing in a blanket, and eating the original—” 
for Heaven's sake ! Eating the original—what’s that ?” 

" you don’t know the difference between an original and the 
eopy *” and he crossed himself piously. ‘Och! murder! how your 
education has been neglected,” ejaculated Shawn Cruchadore—“ or a 
Ca, sa, from a Fi, fa.” 

* As much as I know which is the most fashionable hotel in Tim- 

«“ You're not too old to learn,” said the sub-sheriff. 

“T fear I am.” ‘ 

“‘ Not if you take the short proews that I'll recommend you.” 

“Tam all attention,” I replied. “ 

“Have you a book ? as the turf people call it.” 

“ No.” 

“‘ Make one immediately.” 
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_ “Do you *” and Mr. Egan described by a movement of his wrist and 
élbow the shaking of a dice-box, 

“TI never tumble the ivory by any chance,” was the reply. 

_ © They'll give you instructions in any club-house—and, if you wish 
to hurry'matters, set up shop, and take an opera girl for your house- 
keeper. In a couple of years, I'll engage under any penalty you name 
that you shall understand the difference between a ‘green wax’ and 
‘the grace of God’ as well as if you had served five years to an attorney.” 

“ But have youno qualms of conscience, Mr. Egan? ‘That old sinner 
tie to the grave, and the young scoundrel preparing for the 

ows.” 

“‘Troth, I agree with you in opinion, that if Patsey hasn’t the best of 
luck he’s likely to spoil a market.” 

“ Spoil a market !” I exclaimed, “what do you mean?” 

“Why, in the good old times, when a man was to be hanged, the 
judge always fixed a market day for the execution. If the people had 
any thing to buy or sell they could do it, and have a little pleasure into 
the bargain—it was a mixture of business and innocent amusement. 
Ah! God be with that day. I have strapped up eleven men at one assizes, 
and never reckoned the hanging money then under a hundred a-year.” 

_ “ That branch of your business is not so lucrative at present,” I re- 
marked. 

“Pish !” said the sub-sheriff, contemptuously, “it’s not worth a ten 
pound note. A burglary and two murders in atwelvemonth! Arrah! my 
ae captain, what’s that to pay rent and taxes with ?” 

“ But could you not carry on business without the assistance of those 
brace of sponislidls ?” T inquired. 

“Impossible !” returned Shawn Cruchadore. “ We are liable now and 
then to make a bit of a mistake—a wrong caption or an illegal distraint, 
—grtip one Jack Blake instead of another, or drive Shemus More in- 
stead of Shemus Beg*—and nothing gets us out of trouble like a smart 
affidavit.” 

- And that is done by the old villain in the wig,” I said, inquiringly. 
. “ And in that very wig lies Ned's respectability.” 
“ To estimate the value of one by the other, I should hold both very 
” I observed. 

** Indeed,” said Shawn Cruc , “I admit the wig is not con- 
structed upon mechanical principles, and, like an ill-fitted saddle, it’s 
always shifting forward. I'll recommend Ned to put a crupper to it, as 
an improvement.” 

“You admit, however, that the old gentleman is pretty certain of a 
nae: you know where—and that the younger scoundrel will be 

“T think not,” returned Mr. Egan. “ Patsey Lynch has an antipathy 
to the rope, and he’ll hardly venture on any thing beyond fourteen years’ 
transportation. Indeed, only his friend in the wig there swore as 
an alibi for him last assizes as ever was heard in court, Patsey would be 
able now to tell you how sea air agreed with his constitution. It would 





* Big James and Little James. 
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be a pity, too. He's an industrious devil in his way, and sooner than be 

ay ats his own brother for half-a-crown.” |) 0¢°8 6° | 
“Good Heaven !” muttered a feeble voice, ‘ard is my unfortunate 
in the power of such a wretch ?” isd ont od: boweor9 
Shawn. Cruchadore has been detailing the respective ‘merits of 
his.aids-de-camp, I had been examining with attention the: countenance 
and figure of the poor supplicant beside us, and both were so favourable; 
that before I knew aught of her story or her sorrows, my: feelings were 
warmly en She was young—probably two-and-twenty—and pale 
and faded as her features were, you still might trace beauty in their ruin. 
No colour was in the lip—no brightness in the eye—but the mouth was 
small and pretty, and the eyes soft and expressive. The attenuated out- 
line of her person still showed enough to prove that once it had been 
of excellent proportions—and she had a profusion of that classic: hair, 
whose hue “in olden time” was termed by poets “ paly gold.” To give to 
her distress additional interest, there were matronly appearances inci- 
dent to married life, which, to use Scott’s words, announced that “ she 
now required from man a double care.” | 

As Mr.. Egan descanted on the merits of his staff, the colour faded 
from her cheeks, and convulsive twitchings agitated her pallid face, until 
startled by the. broken observation, Mr. Egan turned round, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mona;sindiaoul ! captain, the poor girl’s fainting!” 

Fainting she was. She reeled a step forward, and would have fallen 
had I not sprang forward and caught her in my arms. A public-house 
was immediately beside us, and there we conveyed her, half carried and 
half supported. In the little parlour we placed her on a settle; water and 
wine were administered, and in a few minutes she had perfectly recovered. 
During this short scene, I was struck with the warm solicitude that Mr. 
Egan exhibited, and I began to suspect that he was one of those person- 

—and, they are not rare in society—who affect an indifference to the 
sufferings of others which in reality they do not feel, and, under an 
ass insensibility to human sorrow, conceal from public view a heart 
_ teeming with benevolence. 

I was not. wrong in my suspicions, and a more extended knowledge of 
Shawn Cruchadore proved, as they say in Ireland, that ‘his heart was 
in the right place.” 
ie bai ae still offering the invalid my assistance as she ae 

r. stepped out. He return ntly with a in hi 
hand, and turning to me observed, “ It’s ‘alvin ieee for five pounds. 
Don’t be uneasy,” he continued, addressing the poor stranger. ‘“ Let 
your husband keep out of my way, and I'll not send to look for him— 
and, tiggum thu /*—the sooner he’s out of my bailiwick the better.” 

“Alas!” said the poor girl, comprehending Mr. Egan’s intimation 
that it would be necessary to quit the county, ‘we have not the means 
to travel. H set out early this morning to finish a miniature for a 
lady in the sdaliencband. He will get a guinea for it, and—” she 
si heavily, “we ed breakfast until he came back. I heard 
by accident that he would be arrested, and—” 

“Oh! d—n arrests,” exclaimed the sub-sheriff, jumping-up. “Poor 
soul! fasting at one o'clock,” and in English and Irish he called hastily 
for breakfast. | 





* Do you understand me ? 
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Tea was speedily brought in, and I suggested that we should leave the 

stranger to herself, and take a turn’ or ‘two’ in the public ‘walk. ' Mr. 

assented —rose-—went to the window—fumbled with some papers 
he: took from, his pocket—took out what by a side look I saw was a bank 
note—crossed to the table—threw an under glante towards me to seé that 
he was not observyed—and then, ‘as if he'were slipping’ a billet-doux to a 
ward of Chancery, he threw the crumpled note across the table, and hur- 
riéd.away like a man who had abstracted one of the silver spoons. i 
ov In a quarter of an hour we returned. The assurance that her husband 
was safe: from arrest, and a comfortable breakfast, had in a great degree 
restored:the poor unknown ; and, with great modesty, but in the language 
of a gentlewoman, she returned thanks for our attention—and ‘a hint from 
Mr. Egan, whose curiosity had been powerfully excited, ‘produced the 
fullowing disclosure. It was occasionally discursive, or interrupted’ with 
bursts of agony, as the happiness of the past was placed in painful con- 
trast with the misery of the present. The narrative ran thus : 

«I am the only child of a baronet. The family ancient, the estates 
small. My father had an only brother; he had made a fortune in the 
Indies, aad, strange coincidence, he too had an only son.’ From infancy 
our parents had betrothed us, and from our earliest years we were in- 
formed that we were destined for each other. I have no remembrance of 
my mother ; she died soon after my birth, and I was brought up in total 
seclusion, for my father is a man of gloomy and retiring habits. My 
education was strictly private, and at eighteen I had never been seven 
miles ‘from Lewisham Abbey. My cousin, and’ intended husband, was 
plain and very delicate, and younger than myself by a year. An inti- 
uacy between us was encouraged—but I sincerely believe that our feel- 
ings towards each other were reciprocated—and that each was thoroughly 
indifferent to the other. : 

. With the exception of the clergyman’s family, my uncle, and my des- 
tined \husband, the abbey received. no visiters. Phe advances of the 
neighbouring gentry were politely repelled. I mixed not in ‘soeiety— 
knew nothing of the world—and at eighteen years of age, had never 
slent beneath a roof except that under which I had been born. 

‘Circumstances, prospectively connected with my cousin starting for 
the.county, changed suddenly my course of life. A few of the neigh- 
bouring families were invited to our house, and were visited by ‘us in're- 
tiirm. With much reluctance my father yielded to the solicitations of a 
lady resident within a few miles, and permitted me, under her surveillance, 
to attend the county ball. MEM 

“ That was the fatal epoch of my life in poverty and suffering—and 
yet, were the deed to be done again, my heart tells me I would’ do it. 

“It was an ordinary county ball, but to me it seemed the’ most’ bril- 
liant féte imaginable. The gentry for miles around had collected; and 
as the town was head-quarters of a cavalry regiment, their officers and 
band were present. One—a young lieutenant—was particularly atten- 
tive tome. He danced with me, sat beside meat supper, conducted ‘me 
tothe carriage, and, in a word, made a first impression on @ heart, that 
hitherto had never seen nor fancied the object it might love. 

«fHe strove to gain an introduction to my father, but that was’ pe- 
remptorily refused ; and from my cousin’s report—who had witnessed the 
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“T bowed Ce aimanion my father, and for the first. time: turned :my 
eyes to the window where artist was standing. He turned:his, face 
seeroniy send, heavens! in the painter I recognised my admirer at the 
county ball—the young dragoon ! 

“J felt the blood rush to my very brow—my limbs trembled—and my 
agitation could not have escaped my father's observation, had not a 
servant at the moment called him from the apartment. 

“‘ The door had scarcely closed until my lover was kneeling at my feet, 
with my hand clasped in his, imploring pardon for the deceit he had prac- 
tised—and his excuse was hopeless love. His natural taste for painting 
Ses fine, and it had been — He had — ht ~_ him. all 

t was necessary to support imposture—my father no suspi- 
cions—and the artist voniined in the Seah I, aia as an infant of 
the world, listened, loved, and consented to a fugitive marriage ; and on 
the fifth night we eloped, reached the Scottish border, and were mar- 
ried at the bridge of Coldstream. : 

“ A few short weeks of happiness were followed by three long years of 

isery. Henry had only obtained leave between returns, when he madly 
eloped, violated military rules, and with difficulty was permitted to sell his 
commission. His guardian had robbed him—and the 1000/. his com- 
mission had produced, was all on which we could place dependence. I 
wrote — father—the letter me reine with an en seal. 

ain, again, I appealed to him for pardon. Through the clergy- 
a at last my Reechronechad him, but he was obdurate—every —_. 
clothes, trinkets, even my childhood’s toys, were transmitted to me— 
and that with a minute precision which seemed to k an anxiety 
that no souvenir should be left behind to remind him of his. unfortunate 
hter, and recall to memory that. hapless being whom he had once 

loved so well, and had now torn from his heart.” : 

She paused, and wept bitterly. I had not listened unmoved, and Mr. 
Egan’s glistening eye showed, that his boasted insensibility was not proof 

inst the softening influence of woman’s tears. 

“‘Arrah! bad luck attend him, the ould Turk!” ejaculated Shawn 
Cruchadore,—*“ couldn’t he make allowance for poor cratures that had 
neither sense nor discretion. Troth, the same lad, tho’ he is your father, 
be get an air of the fire in a warmer corner than ever his own kitchen 

The painter’s wife continued— 

“Henry indulged in no expensive pleasures or pursuits, but he was 
careless in the management of his limited resources, and I knew no more 
the use of money than a child. Gradually, our small dependence, 
dwindled away—at last, not a shilling remained undrawn at the bankers. 
My husband kept the sad secret to himself, and by disposing, one after 
another of every saleable article, the means of support were, for a time, 

















obtained. ee a child added’ to iy tn sony 
verty to which we were reduced could be con no longer—every 
Dcilced i itty possession disappeared—my baby died—I was driven to 
despair, and my ‘poor husband's state of mind was bordering upon mad- 
néss:’ ‘In this state of utter destitution, it occurred to us that our 
talents might ‘be turned ‘to ge. In drawing Henry excelled— 
avid I am’ really a good musician’ Without friends or introduction I 
could obtain no pupils; and all that he could earn, merely prevented 
is from perishing from starvation.” 
~The door flew open suddenly, and a young man rushed into the apart- 
ment, and caught the pale girl in hisarms. There was no difficulty in 
recognising the portrait-pamter in the wan and stranger. 
Want and sorrow marked his despairing countenance—and the thread- 
bare remains of what had been once a fashionable costume, evidenced the 
verty of the wearer. 
“ Are you better, dear, dear Caroline—cheer up—see—I have brought 
two pounds. They were hardly earned. I did not tell you, love, 
had many a weary mile to walk—and a heavy heart makes a long 
road, they say.” 

“Poor Henry!” she said, patting his pale cheek, “I am now quite 
well, thanks to these kind strangers.” : 

For the first time the painter looked round, and when his eye fell on 
the portly proportions/of Shawn Cruchadore, the hectic flush died on 
his cheek, and he muttered, 

“ Ruined !—ruined! It is the sheriff !” 

“ Arrah ! avourneeine ! the devil a harm the said sheriff will do you,” 
returned Mr. Egan, drily. 

“No, no, Henry—so far from injury he foreed—” 

And she exhibited the one-pound note which Shawn Cruchadore, as 
he supposed, had conveyed to her so cunningly. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the painter. “ - grateful to you, sir— 
Alas! I never thought at one time, that the only daughter of Sir Philip 
Lewisham—” 

“The daughter of who ?” demanded Mr. Egan, hurriedly. 

The painter repeated the name. 

** Mona sindiaoul ! Isn’t this quare ?” continued the sheriff. “ This 
morning I found a Times newspaper in the post-office—devil’s luck to 
the lad that sent it to me! I opened it, and what do ye think I saw ? 
There was a long paragraph about a fellow who was baal hanged—and 
to call my attention to it particularly, there was a pen and ink sketch of 
oie drawn on the margin, with a writ in one hand, and a halter in the 
other. Musha! bad luck to him that drew it, every day he sees a 

aving-stone, and every day he doesn’t! Do you know a Frederick 
wisham ?” 

“ My cousin!” replied the painter’s wife. ‘ What of him?” 

** He's dead, that’s all,” replied Mr. Egan. 

** Dead! Impossible!” 

“ They have taken the liberty of burying him at all events,” continued 
the sheriff. ‘At the end of the halter the scoundrel has stuck into my 
fist, you’ll see the account of the way he broke his neck.” 

With a trembling hand the painter took the paper. 
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“¢ You'll see it with my flattering portrait,” observed Mr. Egan, << 


aa 


"3 eyes risialandcticte -however, (as ifjunder the power of 
Pb 9 on an aaviikoteaek which top a ne 
2) ox I.can not—dare not—credit: theve my ‘own pe 
, sir, read that notice,” he said, with: evident ag ite on a 


/ obeyed the wish expressed. 2 f atte rofarity 


“‘ If this should meet the eye of C, M. io Sah ithe tlemani to 
whom she was married at Coldstream, on Tuesday, ;the 27th; of. October, 
184—, they are earnestly requested to write to “tbe father of the, lady, 
and are hereby assured that the past is forgiven and forgotten. 

* “Any draft on Messrs. Moseley, Dixon, and Wright, Furnival’s Inn 
Hsin, will be duly honoured.” 





A second time the wanderers were locked in each other’s arms. 

“Henry,” murmured the pale girl, as she sobbed convulsively on. the 
bosom of her husband, “ the “Wg which stood the stern test of poverty 
and sorrow as our’s has done, will now render unhoped_prosperit ay 
sweet. Come, love! we will re-occupy our humble lodging for a few 
days longer.” 

“ Arrah! the devil a foot you'll put in the same, but to remove your 
traps—and I sup it won’t require a horse and cart to carry off your 
my and chattels,” said Mr. Egan. 

“ What, sir—am I then to consider myself a prisoner?”, inquired 


i 
mawey that depends upon yourself,” returned Shawn Cruchadore, 
* You ave two choices—my house, or the county gaol.” 
*“ Let me understand you, sir,’ 
“Til try and do so,” replied Mr. Egan. “ That sketch I got by post 
this morning is not a flattering one, and I have taken a sort of faney 
to have my countenance transferred decently to canvass. I would rather 
be painted. plain, with neither rope nor writ in the picture ;. but. if.1 
must have something in my fist, let it be something gentlemanly and 
christian-like—I'll not object to a tumbler of punch or a pack of cards— 
but for the love of God! leave out both hemp and parchment . 


a 


Two months set and I ‘teed 4 in the Gazette, that Henry Arthur 
Staunton, formerly of the —th light dragoons, had obtained the royal 
assent, * to assume the name and bear the arms of Lewisham.” 

Another moon waned—and the 7imes announced the safe accouchement 
of “the lady of H. A. S. Lewisham, of Lewisham Abbey, of a son and 


heir.” 
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lo 16 WOU ot “THE TOWER OF THE CALIPH. 


..{In,the June number of the New Monthly, was a short notice of the Tower 
erected on Lansdown, by the Author. of “Vathek.” As the Tower has been 
recently renovated, a more particular description of its existing state may not be 
found uninteresting. ] 


»! Berne at Bath, the weather insufferably hot, I rose early after a 
feverish slumber, and mounted Lansdown Hill, at the foot of which I had 
taken up my quarters. The atmosphere on the hill-top was deliciously 
fresh. Not a cloud sullied the blue serene; the sun had attained but a 
érifling elevation ; the western shadows were projected, long and gaunt, 
from tower and tree; the herbage glistened with the dew, and the lark, 
mounting with hurried wing, trilled its own peculiar warble impetuously 
gleesome. On the floor of mist in the ravines far below, the sunbeams 
glanced obliquely and faintly, concealing underneath its fleecy surface 
many a hallowed fane and stately edifice. Distant summits peered 
above the mist in the valleys ; those furthest off tinged with faint purple. 
The site of many an unseen cot was discoverable by the gray smoke of 
its early fire, curling in graceful wreaths before dark, deep masses of 
foliage, that in tufted patches ornamented an almost unrivalled land- 
scape. The low of cattle, betokening pasturages near, struck upon the 
ear, recalling other scenes and other days, the symptoms of commencing 
reverie. On a sudden the resonance of a church-bell announced the hour 
of seven. I began to descend towards the population beneath, that 
had not yet made itself visible. Around me the bees more wakeful 
were humming in beguilement of their tiny toils, and the butterflies, all 
gaiety of plumage, emulated the belles not far off in the rainbow-hued 
robes, which the last had doffed from the ball of the previous night, and 
had not yet resumed. 

On coming to a mass of lofty buildings in my descent, behind which a 
road pointed to the right, that might lead into the city by another route 
than I had before traversed, I turned aside. After following the new di- 
rection for some distance between stone walls, an archway appeared on the 
left, connecting two large houses. Through the opening thus afforded, 
still tinged with the gray vapour of the morning, was seen uprising the 
most beautiful of British cities. There trees, gardens, towers, and archi- 
tectural magnificence, mingled in surpassing beauty, backed by abrupt 
eminences, studded with villas, and dotted with groves worthy of Arcady. 

posite the arch, a road pointed upwards between walls, over which 
fruit hung thickly clustering. Some little way further on, a door wide 
open disclosed extensive gardens. On the north side stretched double 
walls, one above another. Parallel with the highest, ran a walk leading 
to an antique gateway, embattled, machicolated, and nearly buried in 
trees. I never saw such a prodigality of fruitage of every variety. The 
walls were in a blush with the warm tints of the peach and other wall-fruit, 
glowing freshly in the bright morning sun. I was tempted to enter, ex- 
pecting to find some one to whom, apologising for my intrusion, I might 
inquire who was the owner of so prolific a spot. No one appeared—all 
was silence. I walked along the principal path, overlaid with glittering 
quartz. Here were long espaliers that groaned beneath their precious 
Aug.—voL. LXXI. NO, CCLXXXIV. 21 
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products of and pear, there huge t plums of ‘all colours and 
sizes. ends be under the spell of enchantment... I lin- 
within the charmed precincts, but no creature appeared to warn 


weleome. In front a flight of s led to @ terrace... These I 


or 
oa arent gry teningeds ian in and reached 

embattled w unlocked, gentl » passed 
out, and closed—the work of a moment. Eico.nell dieleneed oo ded 


ing myself beyond the garden on which I had I now trod a 
field of some extent, bordered by hedgerows of thorn, cut in irregular 
elumps, y to avoid the sameness of stiff clipping in the mono- 
tonous customary. I was on the ascent of e hill, the higher 
side of the field being bounded by palisades, beyond which a public path 
crossed, a second row of palisades intervened, and then another enclosure 
which I entered, and afterwards another. An irresistible de- 
sire to explore the domain on which I had so trespassed, spurred me for- 
ward. It was better to be met in an open field by the owner, than in a 
walled garden filled with choice fruit. I did not fear being mistaken for 
a Nebuchadnezzar, and punished for the theft of animal sustenance—the 
was a different thing ; a repository of every species of fruit that 
could lead to temptation, might give well-grounded suspicion of furtive 
intention. : 

I next arrived at a plantation, having a turf-walk curving along the 
hill-side. At short intervals, on each hand, beds of thyme, marjoram, 
and.all kinds of scented and aromatic herbs were introduced, as if the 
had sprung up naturally, perfuming the air with their sweets. Rude 
seats invited to a notice of manifold variations in the prospect, generally 
formed of the block section of a felled tree. In one place, where there 
was an elbow in the road, on turning suddenly round, I beheld one of 
the most beautiful views that could delight human sight. The elevation 
was considerable. Far beneath, in snaky curves, a bright stream shone, 
like liquid silver, tower, hamlet, grove, meadow, hill, mansion, and villa, 
were seen under every variety of aspect, until blending in the offskip, 
they composed the indistinct distance. I flung myself supinely upon a 
hed of camomile, that exuded its well known aromatic perfume. A 
gentle breeze had arisen, tempering the sun’s heat, and keeping the dis- 
tant promontories in haze. I lingered on the spot, comforting myself 
that if seen by some surly gamekeeper, I might still escape with no other 
injury than the infliction upon the ear of some vulgar adjuration. I had 
neither gun nor snare in my possession. These reflections were of no 
moment, for no intruder upon my intrusion manifested himself. 

I now came upon an open space of covered with grass-grown 
mounds, where all was as solitary as if it were the site of a buried city. 
From hence there was no prospect, the irregular sod being on one hand, 
and the eth tienbande by plantations. On the left, in a wall of rock, 
yawned cavernous excavations that had been made at. some remote time, 
either for the excavation of stone, which in the oolite strata is always 
taken with more facility in the horizontal than the dicular direc- 
tion, or to form habitations _ our rude forefathers. Fires had my 
each yawning interior, and given them a grim sombre aspect. Indeed, 
they maight have been taken for deserted Taube; by no great stretch of 
fancy, in a spot so full of solitary associations, where all was designedly 
left to the rough tutorship of nature. There was something strange and 
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mystical about the of the place. The sky above, and desola- 


i. oF ing along the left boundary of this rude spot, seemingly shut out 
from the world, a coh anpiatitnvabliaipaans oan and pass- 
inginosgh, a little way on, s wall with a small door, crossed the path. 
I had gone on so far prosperously;: it was not amiss to tempt the end of 
‘the adventure which seems now of ‘the stuff that dreams are made of.” 
I lifted the latch and entered. What was my i y amazement 
at the transition from the savage to the culti —from the deformed 
to the beautiful! I found myself at the entrance to a garden of a thou-~ 
eentre of which the path led. On both sides the loveliest flowers were 
blooming, and sending up their odours even to faintness from the inten- 
sity of thei ume. They thickened and multiplied as I advaneed 
along an enchanted spot, shut in on all sides, breathing the gales of 
Araby the Blest. Never did I behold flowers in such profusion—the 
of Gul could but have rivalled them. Yet no neat parterres, no 
elipped borders were to be seen. Every species of rose grew at random, 
intermingled with others of the floral race in prodigality of loveliness. 
Still I continued to advance, and still neither the variety nor the quantity 
to diminish. At length I saw before me a house evidenth 
Italianised. Three arched narrow windows were seen over an 
larger, spanning the path. There was a foreign aad classical air 
nee given to the building impossible to be mistaken. Here and there, 
towards the boundary of this delightful floral assemblage, as if m 
the way of contrast, broad and green-leafed fig-trees, set off by 
their density of colour, the rainbow-hued tints of the flowers that 
grew on every side in such lavish profusion. Passing under the arch al- 
mentioned, the garden was again continued as brilliant as before. 
Rich perfumes arose from every side. The gorgeous assemblage of 
flowers, scattered or clumped in bouquets of surpassing beauty, backed 
foliage the most verdant, glowing and deepening their many-coloured 
hues, fixed the sight irresistibly upon their magnificence of colour. The 
disposition of this garden bore no appearance of art—no formality. The 
path through such a wilderness of sweets terminated in a dark grotto, 
rather abruptly descending, having on the right of the entrance a small 
pool of water that nourished aquatic plants. 

In a moment the scene altered from the most beautiful of floral as- 
semblages to the subdued light within a subterranean excavation—a 
change succeeded in another moment by the stranger's emerging, after 
a short passage through the grotto, upon a surface bearing: no sort of re- 
semblance to that which had preceded. On the right appeared a stone 
wall, at the foot of which was planted a variety of odoriferous shrubs in 
a border, bounded by a walk of no great h. Outside this an ex- 
tensive field, covered with short mountain turf, presented itself, on 
which a few sheep were browsing. These were kept from trespassing on 
the border by a rough wooden fence. Glaneing in a western direction 
across the turf, unrelieved by a single flower, the eye first became sensible 
of its elevation on table land, far above the neighbouring hills, the sum- 
mits of which were seen undulating into the far distance—sinking mto 
the gray tint so distinctive of intervening space. 

But what was in front across the sward, at the distance of a few hun- 
212 
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cr hat but a beautiful shrubbery, the mass! invevery: shade 
here and there interspersed with flower or: berry-bearing trees: 
Seagibas line of verdure thus discovered, there'rose:'a lofty 
a square form, crowned with a handsome and classical: orna- 
om choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens,’placed one hun- 
ee feet in the air— the exquisite, re ee aan 

cod domed pearing to wonderful advantage. /)) 1200 

Beneath this graceful omament was a square room, immediately resting 
on the tower summit, like a statue upon'a column.’ Three: win- 
dows of plate-glass lighted each face. Beneath, about half the’body: of 
the tower was visible, peering upwards amid the surrounding foliage. 
aes on approaching near the shrubbery, the tower that suites an 

so magical, as to attract the vision from every other object, wholly 

prema I was too much delighted to think of retracing my foot- 

A paradise opened before me in the shrubbery, as with solitary 
rr “and curious eye I entered its enchanting. wil erness. of -v 
tive life. A winding path, here bounded by flowering shrubs, or deciles 
of rare growth, there by rose-trees, beyond which were bushes of various 
kinds, or flowering shrubs—sometimes oh uniformity broken by little pools 
of water, fringed with curious plants, or rustic seats, or dark, dim over- 
shadowing umbrage. Graceful and nt branches pendent, down 
sometimes to the long tangled grass suffered to spring wildly in appa- 
rent neglect of art, curved their novel leafage on either hand. A patch 
of emerald turf intervened, through which uprose the wild yellow tulip, 
close to lilies and violets, that iippaasd to owe their existence on that 
spot to a generous accident of nature. Every quarter of the globe 
seemed to have been ransacked in order to extend the variety of the ve~ 
getative kingdom flourishing here. Rock roses of the sunny south were 
abundant. The Alpine schistus bordered upon bushes of sweetbriar 
in native wildness. The libertine honeysuckle, spread its. slender 
branches, entwining amidst and over all, in great luxuriance of flower 
and er) ® of odour. The pinus arborea assumed the character of 
tree. the pine genus there were rare specimens; the spots ‘se- 
lected for the witcrah of the conifer, being, when necessary, carefull 
sheltered or secluded. The Brazils, the Himalaya, Mexico, and shock oil Sentinal 
alike contributed to adorn this delightful and sequestered shrubbery, in 
which too patches of dark yew might be seen waving their gloom my boughs 
in melancholy stateliness. Advantage was taken of every nook where 
ornament could be introduced, without disturbing ve broader masses, or 
exhibiting marks of care or cultivation, evidently the effect of consum- 
mate taste united with experienced judgment. There was a repose and. 
harmony over all bewitchingly attractive. 

I lingered as if I was spell-bound in some’magic garden of the warm 
East—some dreamy spot that Arabian imaginativeness had created for 
the hero of one of those immortal stories, which a but the fancies of 
those who revel in the glories of happy climes can embod rh All was bud 
and blossom in luxuriant assemblage, appearing at a distance one ex- 
tended mass of varied and brilliant colour, revelling in the full glare of 
the sunbeams. In shady places, among stones, and where the rough- 
ness.of the ground demanded concealment, ‘there grew many — 
of fern. In one spot, the Osmandi Regale waved its palmy foliage: ove 
beds of antirrhinum, and carpets of wild thyme alternated with common 
turf. Many of the trees and shrubs — an aspect completely novel 
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mtheiry forms and. foliage, imparting a foreign appearance to the um 
brage.» "Placing myself upon a stone seat, 1 began to imagine m 
in a distant land—in some Damascene garden, especially as my solitude 
eontinued ‘unbroken, exeept by the sweet harmony of an infinite variety of 
birds, that made the thickets a.favourite retreat, if their mellifluous notes 
were any'criterion of their regard for the locality. A thrush seemed to 
outdo the utmost efforts of his. brother tenants of the air, making the 
charming spot vocal with the richest tones of untaught music. 7 
-Ivcontinued. my walk amid hope, fear, and delight, each alternately 
president in my mind, wound along the paths; I imagined a hun- 
dred strange day-dreams ; sabatilig biting at new beauties of vegeta- 
tive growth. 1 could not help thinking that a few of the Easterns in 
their romantic costume would have heightened the illusion. The sunny 
warmth, the odours on every side, the silence, the deep shadows, and the 
air of adventure withal, prepared the mind for orientalism and magic. 
Nor was this impression diminished when coming suddenly upon an 
n space, silent, solitary, yet green and beautiful, as a place of death 
should ever be, I found, im a leafy recess on one side, a sarcophagus of 
rose-coloured granite. This receptacle of the dead was eight or nine feet 
long, nearly six high, and polished up to the brilliancy of a lookin 
glass. ‘Doubtless the tomb of the genius of the place,” tho 
I, “if a genius may die.” How beautiful a bed of repose in so ele- 
vated a spot! Amid such a scene, if human ashes are watched by 
the shadowy principle that once animated them with the power of me- 
mory and judgment, it must be the most pleasant of duties, until time 
has wrought manifold transmutations into unrecognisable atoms, when 
the spirit, no longer able to trace its ancient habitation, wings its 
final flight to other orbs. Here was a sepulchre worthy the proudest 
monarch—fit to consume the fleshless forms of the pre-adamite kings. 
I-now passed on, and had not proceeded many paces, clearing 
shrubbery a few yards, when full before me rose the beautiful tower of 
which I have already spoken. The upper hag I have already described. 
The lower half sprung from the pales with two sides joined to a square 
edifice of a couple of stories in height, all constructed of mellow-coloured 
freestone. The proportions were highly symmetrical. The windows, narrow 
and circular headed, were each composed of an entire piece of aig 
Proceeding towards the entrance of the building, and ascending two or 
three steps, I found myself in a sort of entrance-hall. It was a narrow 
apartment, having a sig on the left leading into a room in which the 
prevalent colour was scarlet. A second door, with arched panels of 
plate-glass, led to the stairs. In this, the hall of entrance, in a small 
recess on the right hand, stood a noble pillar-table of Sienna marble. 
This table bore three Etruscan vases of the more remote fabric, and be- 
hind them was a mirror in three compartments, having semicircular tops, 
answering in form to the windows elsewhere. The ceiling border of 
wainscot was ornamented with gilt cornices. The parallel rafters or 
beams, had their intermediate ceilings decorated with red panelling, at 
once tasteful and magnificent. Suspended glazed cabinets bore man 
articles, precious and rare, arranged with consummate taste. grins e 
combinations seemed to have been carefully studied, while at same 
time ore was conveyed to the beholder, by the yas goth et 
jects their roximation in a proper series. 
the swt vases, nay et formed one. A vase here, almost 
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be bore over powdered with gold, the representation of a 
\[ Observed several antiquities in metal; + them a bronze bust of 
having silver eyes: ‘This was once the: property of Horace 
Walpole and came from Strawberry Hill. It was found in Hereula- 
neum. : woeyter bebe doubt that gee ers, mr 
e workmanship was exquisite. It was once roperty of 
ha Elbceuf, tong whe ofc = ee ort ow oor pam 3 iis 
t on ight entrance- asi 
effect ts arene) It overwhelmed me with its e arene stepbiiag 
and comfort, its feeling of unequivocal enjoyment. ‘Translated by a few 
steps from a region of natural beauty, to one altogether artificial, one of 
ement snd adeiitedl oot, nothing was lost by the contrast. The 
nature of the objects for which the exchange was made, being so dif- 
ferent, there was no depreciating comparison. A rich and almost 
dazzling effect arose from the predominance of scarlet im every thing 
attaching to this room. The walls, hangings, full draperies, carpet were 
of ,this colour and black. The arrangement was admirable. Every 
thing, to the minutest bit uf pearl, engraved crystal, japan work, or sta- 
being precisely in the best possible place. The effect of all thus 
ted, seemed to be the generation of a fear of disarrangement—a 
desire to leave every thing unhandled and sacred, like the regalia of ‘the 
altar in a place of catholic worship. The ornaments, appeared under a 
spell, which the vulgar habit of touch would dissolve, disarming the coarse 
nsity of its power of action. 
er the mantel-piece was a picture by the noted Hondekoeter, the 
incipal object in which was a splendid game-cock in the full glory of 
Ess ‘plamage, bright and glossy as nature itself, and of the purest scarlet. 
It was as if every thing in the room was coloured -after this beautiful 
ereature into one general harmony of hue. Between the beams of the 
ceiling the panel work was scarlet, with a relief of purple and gold. 
Yet was nothing tawdry; all was kept down iad subdued into a 
uniform glow of overpowering elegance, which im no one instance appeared 
to have been trespassed upon. The fire-place was composed of Broca- 
telli marble. Under a window opposite was a large table of i 
granite, bearing an ivory vase lined with crystal, and filled with the 
richest and freshest flowers, from among which, long pendant sprays of 
j ine, sweetbriar, and wild rose, set off by their dark green hues, the 
richer colours with which they were intermingled, filling the room with 
the freshest fragrance. 

On the chimney-piece were two lizard bottles of the rarest kind, sea- 
green in colour. I observed some oriental cups, with ornaments on 4 
scarlet ground, mostly of gold, with which indeed they were lined. 
Some of the enamels were wonderfully well executed, among them were 
large dishes of the most costly workmanship. Vases of Italian porphyry, 
verte antique, Eyyptian granite, and Sienna marble, here met the view, 
with carved oak coffers containing a of rare japan, elaborately 
inlaid with coral and pure gold. re was also a tripod under the 
western window; supporting a slab of Lumachelle from the Himalaya 
mountains. There was no confusion from the too great multiplication 
of similar objects—there was enough, and no more. Nothing could 
be more judicious and tasteful than the arrangement—nothing more ap- 
proaching the faultless. 
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. Among the pictures were a basing ‘landscape by John Both— 
an admirable portrait of a Do of Venice, y Giovanni Bellini lands 


scape, by, Cemaroli—the Thistle, a by Wynants—the Triumph 
= by Franken—the Tower of Babel, and a Coronation 


Over the mantel-piece hung two fine enamels, and a Greek legendary 
painting of great antiquity, divided into three compartments. end 
tion to these was a small. Breughal of beautiful execution. 

-The door leading to the stairs served as an entrance to all the other 
parts.of the tower. Ascending to the upper floor, my eye was struck in 
the centre of the well hamet by the one stairs, with a noble vase 
of polished granite, having bronze ornamented cornices, and four lions” 
heads protruding from as many openings or cells in the base. : 
elegant, and singularly well placed, this was a very striking object both as 
a specimen of art and a beautiful ornament. 

A door on the left hand conducted me into a room hung with crimson. 
The lower room, so prodigal of beauty, was outdone here. Nothing 
could be more chastely elegant, more soberly rich. The hangings, dra- 
peries, carpets, and walls, were of rich crimson. The ceiling purple, 
crimson and gold panelling. Against the southern side stood an ebony 
cabinet of exquisite workmanship, the top a precious slab of green 
porphyry. This cabinet contained some specimens of rare japan. 
A coffer here once belonged to the noted Cardinal Mazarin; it was 

upon a table of Florentine mosaic, exceedingly beautiful. I ob- 
served that all the tables were of valuable Italian marbles, made after 
the most classical designs. Several of the candelabra were of polished 
granite. On every side were vases of rare china, jasper, calcedony, 
agate, cornelian, brocatelli, and similar rare or curious substances, 
many exquisitely formed, and sculptured elaborately. Here, too, were 
hanging cabinets, containing books and vases. Among these, of unpa- 
ralleled rarity, was a curious Venetian vase of glass, of considerable anti- 
quity. It-was enamelled and gilt with figures of knights and combate 
of chivalry, exciting surprise at the freshness and splendour of its illumi- 
nations. Artists must have examined it with wonder. The legend it 
represented was incomprehensible to the unlearned, and a puzzle to those 
who might hereafter attempt to explain the subject. The bare pre- 
servation of such a relic, considering the fragile material of which it was 
made, did not seem the least singularity attached to it. The Blase ap- 
peared thin, and incapable of sustaining even the smallest degree of 
violence. 

There were a pair of candlesticks from the Alhambra, with pyramidical 
bases, bearing all over their surfaces every kind of arabesque ornament, 
with an infinity of scrolls and intersecting lines, producing a very rich 
effect. Another pair of candlesticks here were made of the purest & gold, 
executed by Vuliamy, after a design of Holbein. An enamelled salver, 
by Jean Cousin, after Raffaelle, representing a feast of the gods, from the 
Farnesini; above all, the small but celebrated bronze of John of Bologna, 
representing a Centaur carrying off a female, were among the more 
striking and precious ornaments of this remarkable room. 

A fine St. Joha, by Murillo ; a battle piece, by Bourgonone ; the in- 
terior of a church, by Antony de L’Orme, the figures by Palamedes ; 
two paintings of Peter Neefs ; the interior of a church, by Steinwick ; 
two sweet Italian landscapes, by Herman Swaneveldt, sometimes called 
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the Hermit of Italy, the scholar of Claude le Lorrain ;),the-interior of a 
lace saloon, by ; a head by Albert Durer; Tobit.and the Angel, 
_Elsheimer ; and several other aioe paintings werejhere) |)» 00) 

;,4 door in one corner of this room. led into.a. eloset-having:.@ coved 

ailing, the window trellised, and the framework gilded... This delightful 
little retreat was filled with valuable books, beneath which were costly 
japan articles in cabinets, so as to leave no space unoceupied.(./44) i bs 

A room adjoining the former, long and narrow, was devoted exclusively 
to the purpose of a library, and literally lined with, books... Here I was 
tempted to linger fora longer space of time than in the other apartment 
— it was truly a place in which a man might take up an_everlasting rest. 
‘The volumes were arranged with great care, so that every advantage was 
taken of the space. Each book filled its place exactly and closely in the 
most symmetrical order. Some works bore very expensive binding, many 
were in white vellum and gold, with appropriate devices to their con- 
tents. Others wore the garb of morocco, crimson, green, purple, and even 
cream-colour, a goodly number being highly embellished. Illuminated 
missals and psalters of. regal costliness were not wanting. Some of these 
contained miniatures by Julio Clovis, others were gem-clasped, and bound 
in tortoise-shell, engraved with great care. The subjects of these en- 
gravings were miniature landscapes, flowers, and figures, copied from 
eminent artists, rare, expensive, and beautiful beyond conception. Amon 
them were all that knowledge, influence, and perseverance, in union wi 
wealth, were abletocommand. Here too were illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Old Testament, embrac- 
ing every known published print, and many original drawings by artists 
of celebrity, Nor were there wanting manuscripts of various kinds, par- 
ticularly Persian. Chinese printed volumes, in the language of Confu- 
cius, oriental tablets, and rarest of all books in Japanese, exceedingly 
curious in the choicest libraries. 

Over the tops of the book-cases were tazzas of precious marbles, 
with Etruscan vases; some of these last among those most prized from 
being painted on a white ground. Above all, the ceiling shone con- 

icuous, in gold, purple, and scarlet, between wainscot beams. This wood, 

in and gilded, was used throughout with a neat and uncommonly 

leasing effect, The library was approached by a lobby, into which the 

fight was introduced through the roof in a soft, subdued tone, falling 
mn an antique bronze bust of an individual unknown, 

That, in so small a space so much of elegance and splendour could. be 
introduced was a matter of surprise. I went from room to room, con- 
tinually discovering something new. That nothing might be wanting, 
the genius loci ees neglected an apartment devoted to religious uses. 
Here the light admitted p <a dim cupolas of ground glass, was. re- 
markably, subdued and soft, producing a very solemn effect as it fell upon 
a full length figure of St. Anthony, with the infant Saviour smiling in his 

by Rossi,, The marble, of a mellow hue, was, by the effect of the 
restrained light, seen to great advantage. Nothing was wanting to pro- 
duce the full effect of one of those little chapels seen branching from the 

dim aisles of a vast Catholic cathedral, but lighted tapers on each side 

the of the image. This. pedestal was of Sienna marble, stand- 

ing in a.niche pannelled with ian porphyry and mosaic work, 
having a border of Giallo Antico, and other sate 3 it. bore wy 
tion ‘ Dominus Illuminatio mea.” That apartments thus fitted up 
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prepare the mind: for the solemn and affecting duties of religion there 
eannot be the smallest doubt. The mysterious light thus diffused by art 
scatters all the intruding feelings of levity, and acts continually as a me- 
mento that ‘a beseeming spirit must accompany the act of devotion, and 
that fora few moments. at least this world and its associations must give 
lace tothe contemplation of one with which the sense is unacquainted, 
and of which the mind can only image the shadowy outline. 
« Beneath the cupola were three beautiful semicircular pictures, represent- 
ing. the ‘Temptation’ in the Wilderness,” “The Annunciation,” and 
* Christ's agony in the Garden,” painted by Mr. Willes Maddox, an artist 
recently from Italy, imbued with a genuine southern feeling for art in its 
nobler sense. ese paintings were the last fixed in this room, denomi- 
nated “‘the sanctuary.” Besides these there was a Virgin and Child in the 
style of Raffaelle; the Interior of a Cathedral by Steinwick ; three 
enamels upon sacred subjects and the intombment ; and cabinets contain- 
ing books on sacred literature. Other appropriate articles were placed 
at the sides of this apartment. 
»- Leaving the sanctuary, and ascending the carpetted stairs of the 
tower, I came, after climbing a pretty long ascent, into a square room, the 
of which was orange coloured. ‘The long arched windows of 
plate glass in each front, disclosed one of the noblest views on which the 
eye could expatiate. A vast panorama here was only limited by hill 
summits that undulated far away like the ocean waves. At a vast dis- 
tance the horizon view terminated in the blue mountains of Wales. . In 
another direction was the sea sparkling and flashing in the sunbeams, 
here and there carrying a white sail, a mere speck in the far-off part of 
the landscape. Cities, towns, hamlets, villas, cottages, an almost endless 
variety of objects, basking in light, or reposing in mild shadow, struck 
the sight at the first glance with midated “idlodidieneit On the north 
a dreary plain, the scene of many bloody combats, marked by the monu- 
ment'of a fallen chief, stretched away in gloomy monotony. In another 
direction ‘deep valleys, to the profound of which the eye could not pene- 
trate, offered their sides, decorated with every adjunct of rural beauty 
for the visual banquet of the beholder. To change from window to 
window, shifting the scene and returning to where the eye set out, there 
to repeat the operation, and retire with unfeigned reluctance, was my lot. 
It is difficult to imagine it was not the same with all who might ever set 
their feet in a building not less attractive for its artificial beauties than 
its delightful remoteness from the busy world amid the grandeur of its 
own solitude. A central staircase from this elevated room, which was 
denominated the Belvidere with strict. appropriateness, led still higher 
into the lantern of cast iron. Here the openings through the ornamental 
foliage of the frieze being filled with plate glass, gave a more extensive view 
than could be obtained in the room beneath, though not with the same 
convenience of easy seats for careless lounging after the toil of the ascent. 
Every thing connected with the edifice on which I had thus an 
was in the southern taste, strictly Italian. Nothing Oriental or Moorish 
could be traced in the design. Srey thing necessary in the way of use 
was rendered conducive to ornament. The trellis work of the windows, 
made of iron, designed to resist the attempts of depredators, was of the 
most agreeable pattern, and in many cases gilded. The ornaments of 
ebony, ivory, or metal, the vases, candelabra, carvings, cornices, and the 
like, were of the purest taste’ and most correct form. There were no 
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showy gewgaws, no multiplications of ornament or furniture to over- 

doing. The chairs and couches were generally of ebony, having seats 

to harmonize with the draperies, some of them ornamented in addition 
Never did human mind plan a more delightful place of study. The 

books within, the silence around, the very rush of the wind when high, or 

its soft sighing as it swept by the tower at that great elevation, seemed 


_ 


to solicit —to explain that it was a place for communing 
with the deep things of the heart—that there the spirit. might almost 
hear its own whisperings of joy or sorrow—of imagining, or 


revive scenes of bygone times. The garden and shrubbery of this 
tasteful creation were alike friendly to contemplation, for it had its open 
and covered walks, its labyrinths of shade and numerous retired seats. 
Interruption was impossible without scaling walls and fences that were 
raised along the boundaries of the little paradise, on the sides from 
whence intrusion could alone be expected. Surely, thought I, it is some- 
thing to enjoy the labours of great souls in such a spot as this—the least 
perishable of mortal productions should be tasted where they can be most 


1 once more entered the library before saying adieu to this scene of en- 
chantment. Taking down a volume in Spanish I began to read in what 
the author styled * The looking-glass of the soul.” Evidently a monkish 
uction, it was still full of matter harrowing up the mee rl mortal 
in the decay of the grave, conscious of its state and examining its own 
frailties. I did not read far. There was something more mild and 
Regiving about the locality—something impressing me with the belief 
that the beneficence of the Being that afforded such enjoyment as with 
every allowance for mortal alloy might be shared here, was not the Being 
of terror thus represented. I turned to other volumes, that such a solitude 
could not fail to render productive of more refined associations, tending 
towards the contemplation of better things than every day existence affords. 
I had read but a short time when I heard voices below. I descended 
into the entrance-hall ; a domestic who had the care of the place was con- 
versing with the gardener. ‘We saw you, though you did not see us; 
we knew you were one of the very few who might be permitted to tres- 
so we left you to yourself.” - 
The Tower of the Caliph* stands—but its creator is no more. The bou- 
quets of flowers he daily before his breakfast hour placed in the ground 
have faded for ever That tower remains a monument of a 
mind gifted with acquirements of a rare character and variety; a genius 
sublime, meditative, retiring, proud, seeking among invisible things those 
which the visible could not unfold, still acquirmg knowledge in the 
bosom of the solitude so congenial to his temper, even after octoge- 
narian years. The traveller will long regard the beautiful object with 
delight ; the man of letters will renew his wonder at the extent of the 
founder’s acquirement, and the artist will admire the purity of his taste, 
and the exception to the multitude of the opulent, who lavish wealth 
upon objects so much more beneath the dignity of humanity. 
_  NERKE. 





* A descriptive account of this beautiful building by Mr. English, jun., of 
Bath, with very beautiful illustrations, made under Mr. Beckford’s own inspec- 
tion, by his égé artist, Mr. W. Maddox, is shortly to make its appearance on & 
large and me scale. 
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Every child at beholding him shiyer’d with dread, 
And screamed as he turned away quick ; 

Not an old woman saw him, but, raising her head, 

Dropp’d a bead, made a cross on her wrinkles and said, 
Lord keep me from ugly Old Nick ! 
: Sovruey’s “ Pious Pamurrsr,” 


Cuap. I. 


Tue depressing effects of a decided wet day upon the spirits—animal 
spirits I was about to write, but there are no such things as v 
spirits, so there cannot be any doubt about the nature of the spirits to 
which I allude—every body has experienced. At no period, however, is 
the effect of a rainy day so completely damping—except when it deprives 
you of a long-promised ¢é¢te-d-téte walk with your “oh no I never men- 
tion her”—as when you have rushed from the high pressure of business, 
and the murkiness of a town, to some quiet retreat where you have made 

your mind to enjoy all sorts of out-of-door amusements, and, like Sir 
Dugald, provender yourself with such hearty meals of sweet, pure air as 
shall ensure you against a scanty supply for some time to come. 

I have often remarked—to mysolf—that when you have, for any long 
time, made up your mind to enjoy any thing very particularly, on 
or other is sure to occur to balk your pleasing anticipations, and this 
imagine was the foundation of the proverb that “anticipation is better 
than enjoyment.” Have you never been invited, reader, by some very 
intimate friend, some Tom, Dick, or Harry, to dine with him, and meet 
a-very jolly party, whose names are familiar to you as belonging to the 
best joke-crackers of the day, and enjoyed the flavour of the excellent 
wines you knew he must provide for them, and got your cachinnatory 
muscles in readiness to laugh at the wit which is expected in return for 
the wine—in anticipation ?—ay, and even got up a few Joe Millers 

If in order not to be thought a remarkably slow coach? Well’; 
what is the result ? You go prepared to praise the champagne and La- 
fitte, and to establish your character as a good listener. ‘The wine is too 
cold or too hot; not enough or too much up. The turbot is boiled to # 
jelly, or the salmon, like a Frenchman, is reluctant to = its Bony-part 
from not having been long enough in hot water. Every thing 
wrong, and no one can tell why or wherefore. As far as the stomach is 
concerned you had done better to stay at home and enjo ed your chop 
and concomitant pint of port. But, then, your mental feast! Pooht 
the principal wit has received an interim invite to some grander enter- 
tainment, and put your friend off under some vile excuse. The second 
fiddle, the punster, won't let off the puns with which he came charged 
because the wit is not present to be shot at by him, and give a second re- 
so the puns in his club. The comic singer is sure to be suffering 

a severe cold, and the gentleman that “gives imitations” upon 
Most occasions won’t even sell them for claret, under the plea of*an at- 


tack of bronchitis. Your friend looks glum, and you endeavour to set 














the pot of fun boiling by telling one of the very best of the store’ which 
you have laid up for the occasion. A quiet smileless’ stare,and « low 
remark of “how very stale,” is the result,-and down goes the thermo- 
meter of your fun some degrees below zero. How happy you feel when 
coffee has been handed round, and’ you'can escape without giving offence. 
There is nothing like improvising a party, getting it up’ @ la minute. 
“ Come and dine with me; I do not know what is in the house; but 
come along.” Say so to every friend you ‘meet,’ and never’ mind the 
black looks of your wife or your housekeeper ; give them -the best -you 
have, with a good glass of wine, and a laughing, hearty welcome, and 
rely upon it you will not fail to have avery jolly party, —-without antici- 
n. | 
The ladies must allow that many balls and concerts at which they have 
anticipated much pleasure have passed off heavily, and most inharmo- 
niously, whereas a quadrille suddenly got upon the carpet, or a glee anda 
chorus knocked up at a chance meeting, have proved unexpectedly plea- 
sant and agreeable. As to long projected pic-nics they are proverbially 
certain to produce a fall of the barometer. 

Still these are but minor ills ; disappointments that leave but a day’s 
sting behind them ; the venom of which is dissipated by a mere grum- 
bling at them with some of your fellow’sufferers. The real evil is expe- 
rienced when to relieve the wearied body or the overworked brain you 
seek the air of the country, and think to enjoy exercise in the green 
fields, or on the bright waters beneath a cloudless sky, and when you 
have arrived at your destination find yourself a close prisoner at your inn 
or your friend’s house; in spite of offers of impenetrable mackintoshes, 
water-boots, and capacious umbrellas. 

The reader may well ask the meaning of this discussion on rainy 
weather and its annoyances? I can only reply that my story led me to it, 
and that the reader's imaginary query will lead me back to my story. 

I do love the river’s brink and the ocean’s shore; and whenever I wish 
to escape from the toils or the pleasures of the town, I generally put my- 
self and a very small carpet bag on board any steamer that may happen 
to be starting from her moorings at London Bridge when I happen to 
arrive there. Instead of going to any fashionable watering-place or any 
city of crowds between Gravesend ms Grand Cairo, where you are sure 
to see familiar faces and get dragged into London life out of town, I keep 
a look out for some snug little retreat, and if I see one that suits my fancy, 
or that I fancy will suit it, I politely request the skipper to hoist a signal 
for a boat, pay him his whole fare, which is nothing but fair, and go 
ashore. Sometimes I make a lucky hit, and enjoy myself vastly; at 
other times I find myself in a wretchéd place without any thing to 
amuse or interest me, and have nothing to do but to get through the 
evening and the night as well as I can, and then betake myself to some 
other locality on the following morning. . 

Last summer I boarded a steamer, bound, as I afterwards found, for 
Dover, Deal,.and Ramsgate, and as she was a fine, commodious, fast- 
sailing boat, I had almost resolved to visit the most distant of her places 
of call, and then cross over to the opposite coast; but, as we steamed 
along one of the passengers pointed out to me a point of land on her 
larboard bow as one of the flattest and most miserable spots he had ever 
seen. . He wondered how any body could live in such a place, and pro- 
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fessed to,entertain a serious doubt whether the inhabitants ever saws, 
visiter come amongst them. stil got 
Alike tojastonish people ;.so when I had learnt from the fastidious: gen- 
tleman, that the. flat, low, aguish-looking island was called Deadman’s 
News ik qels and mendaciously told him: that that was eo of my 
destination, the very spot which I had selected. to pass a few pleasant 


days in. | hh 
stair to make my story good I left him shrugging his shoulders 
andeyeing me with a look of pity, mingled with surprise, at my bad taste, 
to bil thaseptain to hoist a flag as a signal for a boat to put off to convey’ 
me 

It was speedily noticed, and a little peter-boat hoisted her sprit-sail 
and was quickly along side. I paid my fare, took my leave of my com- 
municative acquaintance, and with my carpet-bag in my hand, seated 
myself in the space near the well of the peter-boat, which was graced: 
with the name of a cabin by its owner and occupier. 

, As the wind had been favourable for the boat to leave Deadman’s Ness 
and reach the steamer, of course it was unfavourable for the boat to 
leave the steamer and reach the Ness. We had to tack I do not know 
how many times before we gained a clear sight of the little landing- 

for which we were making, and when I saw it and the small 
public-house which stood close to it, and was told that it was the only 
place of entertainment for strangers on theisland, I began to regret the 
probable sacrifice of an evening and night's comforts, for the mere pur-: 
pose of astonishing a perfect stranger. Regrets, however, were useless: 
then, and I endeavoured to console myself by thinking that if the ac~ 
ecommodations were bad at the little.inn, I could hire a boat and; sail 
elsewhere, or take my carpet-bag in hand, and get ferried over to: the 
main land, and walk to the nearest town, which my conveyer in the pe= 
ter-boat assured me was not above ten miles distant. 

I.had.been so much occupied in surveying the land before me that I 
had,not thought of raising my eyes to the skies above me, nor was I 
aware that a bright clear morning had been succeeded by a cloudy, thick; 
hazy noon, until a heavy drop of rain fell upon my hand... I immediately 
looked. up, and before I could ask whether the da was likely to prove 
unfavourable, a faint flash, succeeded by the rumbling of distant thun- 
der, told me that we were about to have astorm. My boatman, as we: 
were not above a quarter of a mile from the land, brailed up his. sprit« 
sail. and took in his foresail, and when his canvass was all made snugy) 
put out-his oars, and pulled vigorously ashore. We reached the land) 
just as the rain began to fall in torrents, the lightning to gleam more: 
vividly, and the thunder to proclaim, by its inereased loudness, that the: 
storm was approaching us more closely. - S 

A few steps enabled me to reach “ The Fish,” and a few words to ex-) 
plain to its landlady that I wished for some refreshment and accommo~ 
dation for the night.: I was shown into a neat sitting-room, and then 
into a clean, though very minute bedroom above, which I was informed 
was at my service. This part of the arrangement. was quite satisfac- 
tory, and when a nice dish of flounders, delicately fried, and a few slices; 
of:bacon, flanked by delicious fresh eggs, made their appearance, I was, 
= reconciled to my fate. I ate my bacon in the midst of the:thun- 

storm without giving vent to the exclamation which a certain Is~; 



































vaclite is reported to have uttered under the same unpropitious ¢ircum- 


. S07 STR 
. After my meal was ended, I was furnished with some excellent grog 
and tobacco. Wine, of course, I never dreamed of asking for in such a 
and such a house, Iam no great smoker or grog-consumer, but I 
that a pipe and a glass would serve:to pass away the time until 

the storm ve passed away, and enabled me to seek a few hours 

j in the open air. So I and lighted my tube, mixed my 

, and careless whether or not the spirits or theweed had pai 
duty to government, established a cloud of my own, which soon vied in 
density with the vapours without. 

The storm over, and the last distant clap of thunder was heard 
as I struck the ashes out of my pipe. I would not fill again, for I ex- 
atm NARS TERRE OBE cease too. 

this I was deceived, and need I say it?—disappointed. It ceased to 
pour with rain it is true—but the heavy, dashing, splashing rain, was 
succeeded by a steady fallin of mealétuio;-ohicliy leaks thindehenilioes of 
the clouds, panaked) esky 40 t for hours, and so it did. 

What was to be done?—read? There was not a book in the house. 
I had, it is true, my pocket Horace, and my Elzevir Pindar im my 
pocket, but I knew their odes by heart. Write? I had materials, it is 
equally true, but I was not “i’ the vein” to use them. After sitting for 
some time, thinking of Washington Irving's wet day, and longing for a 
cock on a heap of manure, or a disconsolate sparrow to gaze upon, 
and sympathize with, I did see a skylark attempt to soar above the 
clouds, but. after he had flown a little way, and uttered a twit-twit or two 
his spirits were damped. He closed his wings, and fell suddenly to the 

He alighted on the sand and run his head into a tuft of rushes, 
which was the only vegetable, ee furze - bush 
or two which grew upon the flat shore, seemingly 
——— for succour in its scanty protection. 

only remedy in a case like mine that I have as yet discovered, is 
to summon the landlord, and bribe him with unlimited offers of glasses 


of grog, to afford you the pleasure of hiscom - I did so upon this 
gearsion tit ‘ine fibotsned toy his'wile that the i not yet returned from 
i I was deli to hear her add that she expected him before 


, as the tide had already turned, and would speedily cover the 
Sten tamasiathichi wns at-eamnces bare for some half mile. "tt was an 
amusement to me to watch the tiny waves as they came tumbling im, 
and filled pool after pool; and then there was a stake fixed in the sand, 
and it relieved me to observe the tide gently rising to its top until it co- 
vered it. Lastly, the water reached the hard at which I had landed, and 
it was great fun to bet with myself how many minutes some particular 

stone would remain dry. Guess my relief, however, when I saw 

four little cutter-rigged v round the point, snd make directly for 
mine inn. I borrowed an umbrella and went out to meet them, and to 
inspect their cargoes, which I found consisted entirely of shrimps, on 
ing the London market with which their livelihood chiefly de- 
een eee een kisinainng Bet 
look which those who have been in the habit of entertaming men 
horses invariably wear. I can hardly describe the look; but it is a 
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-sortof mixtare of curiosity, deference, and defiance, as much as to imply, 
“Who are you? Iam delighted to see you if you have any ‘money, 
and are inched to spend it ; but if you have not any, or are stingy with 
ity. A OPPO FE GO. wae 
iieiiantsien to record all that passed between us previously to our 
sitting down together to enjoy ourselves after a capital supper off that 
most delicious of all delicious sea-productions, the shrimp. It beats 
the ‘prawn hollow in my estimation, tf it be fresh, boiled to 
ae greene eer apd rt ort 
petite. 


Cuap. IT. 


Fancy us over our supper-sequiturs ; the smoke ascending from our 
—pipes I was going to say—but it would have been wrong for I was 
furnished with some most excellent old cheroots, which my landlord undis- 
guisedly told me were smuggled goods; the Hollands grog sending forth 
its peaty odours, which being also contraband, amalgamated most rea- 
dily with the fragrant weed. 

“Stranger,” said my host, “I like what I have seen of you—here is 
to your good health. Smoke and drink freely, for no headache will fol- 
low from enjoying the goods on which the government has not laid its 
dirty hands, and rely upon it the chalk-marks will not exhaust your 

to wipe them out.’ 

I returned thanks, of course, and perhaps the more courteously from 
the implied promise that my enjoyments would not prove expensive. 

“‘ How do you like Deadman’s Ness?”’ he asked. 

‘“<T have seen so little of it,” I replied, “and under such an unpropi- 
tious atmosphere, that I am unwilling to give an opinion of the little I 
have seen of it. I can only say that I have found your house and ‘your- 
self agreeable ; and if all the islanders resemble you and the crews of 
the boats that came in with you, you must be a fine race of men.” 

** Some people might that flattery, but I do not,” said mine host, 
rather proudly. “I stand six feet two in my stocking-feet, and yet I 
am not-by any means considered a tall man in the Ness. I am strong, 
too, and hardy, and so we are all, for we are early risers, hard-workers, 
active players, and seldom within doors when there is ig ht me for 
0 iA A I a —bah ! we 

spise it.” 

- “No ague here, then ?” said I. 

“ The chills—only the chills now and then—but we take pieventives, 
and seldom suffer.” 
= What medicines do you take,” I inquired, “to guard against its 

ects 2” 

Instead of answerin question verbally, he quietly pointed with 
the end of his pipe cache old Dutch spirit-bottle and the tobacco-dish, 
and winked. oe : 

“You spoke of being active players—what are sports ?”” 

“Ie mt make adhere a cn. atic if I a to mention them 
all—but as for cricketting, swimming, running, shooting, and drinking, 
wé are open to any challenge that may be sent us. I say drinking—not 
that we are a drunken set of men by any means ; but the air of the 
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Ness would be unbearable if we did not set it at defiance by a preventive. 
To your very health. No man who has been used to his grog and 
tobacco from his youth upwards in such a climate as ours, need fear 
to meet a main-landsman over a bowl and a pipe.” .....) ; 

“Do you get good shooting here ?” Lasked,. | 

“Capital, in the winter season,” he answered, ;, ‘Snipes are always 
plentiful, and wild-fowl of all sorts resort in great numbers to our 
and the ditches within our sea-walls, We shrimp all the summer months, 
and fowl all the winter months. It is our trade, and many. a. little for- 
tune has been made by it—and—” | 

“T guess,” said I; ‘‘tubs and bales.” 

“ You are right,” said he. ‘I don’t blush to own it. It’s all fair to 
cheat the government, for they tax us pretty heavily, and can afford to 
lose now and then.” : 

“Ts that your fowling-gun ?” I inquired, pointing to an elongated can- 
non, with an enormous bore, which impended over my head by the side 
of a beam, which seemed almost too slight to support its weight. 

“Tt is, bless her! I call her my Old Nick. She is the very best 
piece that ever was fired, if you are not afraid to load her heavily, and 
are strong enough to hold her. She does kick a little, certainly, but she 
won’t knock you down backwards if you will only stand on one heel 
when you an the trigger, and let her spin you round.” 

I smiled at the pleasant alternative, and asked him how it was that 
he spoke of the gun as a female, and yet called her by the male appella- 
tive of Old Nick. 

*“‘ Why, she was given to me by Old Nick, and for his sake I call her 
by his name,” said mine host, throwing a look of affection upon the 
piece, much warmer, I doubt not, than he would have thrown upon his 
wife. 

“Old Nick ?” said I. ‘I presume you do mean that the gun was be- 
eoerrner to you by the gentleman in black who sometimes goes by 
that name on the mainland ?” 

“Bah !” said he. ‘I mean Old Nicholas Croxtead, of course.” 

“‘ And who,” I asked, “‘ was he ?” 

“ Never heard of Nick Croxtead ?” 

I nodded a negative. 

* Well! I am surprised. You must have come from a good ways off 
not to have heard of him—but you must have heard of his name, it was 
so very well known.” 

I assured him that I had not, and begged him to enlighten my igno- 
rance of the individual by giving me an insight into his character. 

*“‘ Well—to think that any man having the appearance of a gentle- 
man, should not have even heard of Nick Croxtead! I could not have 
believed it possible !—but light another cheroot—they came direct from 
Bengal—and fill another glass—the tub that grog came out of never felt 
a dipping-stick within it—and I will give you a slight sketch of Old 
Nick.” 

I did as I was requested, and listened to the following strange story : 
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“You must know,” commenced mine host, “that Deadman’s Ness, as 
this our little island is called, because, as they say, the tide sets in upon 
it 86 ‘strorig; ‘that bodies which have fallen or been thrown overboard in 
the'‘river; are generally washed ashore here, is, and has long been, re- 
sorted'to ‘as’ aplace of refuge, a haven of safety, by all who wish to es- 

“from what “is' called justice. ‘This place is a sort of asylum for 
le in difficulties.” 

“ Surely,” said I, “you do not shelter criminals—men who have com- 
mitted—” 

“‘No—no—we don’t protect murderers, robbers, or burners of houses, 
or insulters of women. All I mean to say is, that if any man, gentle or 
simple, happens to have exceeded his means, and got into difficulties 
with his creditors, or taken a hare or a pheasant from a preserve, and 
given the keepers the slip, or a tap on the head, or has subjected him- 
self to the kind inquiries of the exciseman or constable, he ha only to 
get into Deadman’s Ness, and trust to us. He is as safe as if he were 
on the other side of the herring-pond. Just ask a constable or an ex- 
ciseman to show you the way here—he will lend you a telescope, and 
show you where to look at us, but he will not venture to act as your guide 
into the island. 

‘© Well; when I was a youngster, some seventeen years old or so, at 
the time my father, rest his soul—he was killed in a shindy with the 
coast-puard—was alive, and kept this house, and tilled the little farm 
adjoining ; I remember I was roused out of a comfortable sleep after a 
hard day’s work on the water, by a handful of mould, thrown with great 
force, against my bedroom window. 

“T thought it was Sally, my wife that is now, at some of her nonsense ; 
for she was but a young thing then, so I would not answer, and shammed. 
sleep. The signal was repeated, and so much more vigorously, that to 
prevent my lattice being smashed in, I jumped out of bed and 5 epr 
the window. It was a very dark night, for there was no moon; but if 
there was not a moon, there was a fog—and a Deadman’s Ness fog is a 
fog, and not a mere little mass of vapour. 

*€* Who’s there ” said I. 

“¢ Why the don’t you come down and let me in, you lubber ” 
said a deep-toned voice, with more oaths between every other word than 
I choose to repeat. 

*¢* Who are you ? I again asked. 

“* Nick, you ignoramus,’ said the voice. 

“< What do you want, waking people up in this way ?” 

“*T want J hee Buntline, and that directly.’ 

“ « My father’s asleep long ago, and the house is shut up,’ said I ; ‘ but 
if you only want a snooze, you can turn into the stable, and enjoy the 

litter.’ 

“<Thank you for nothing, young one. Now just listen to me. If 
you do not go and rouse your father, and tell him that Nick—Nick 
Croxtead, mind, is befogged at his door, and besieged at home by the 
constables, and if he does not quickly make his respectable appearance, 
Tl fire the house, and burn the family to cinders.’ 
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<s ¢ Where's light ?’ said I, impudently. f X19 oft 26% 

“« ¢ Just be sr ran five shimnton; Ueubia all,’ dai Nick, and before I 
could close the casement I heard a chip—chip—chipping kind’ of noise 
that I knew proceeded from flint and steel, and saw a few sparks through 
the thick fog. I had heard of Nick by name although I had never seen 
him until then, and from what I had heard of him I felt assured that 
any threat he uttered would not be uttered in vain. 

“T ran to my father’s door, and told him who was below. | He was up 
instantly, like a sailor disturbed with the ery of ‘a man overboard,’ and 
I was ordered to grope my way in the dark and admit Nick as quickly as 
I could. I did so, and I got such a box on the ear for keeping him in 
the open air so long, that it tingles now at the bare remembrance of it. 
I hated Nick then, though I learned to love him afterwards. 

“ Well, my father came down shortly with a light and the keys of the 
bar, and when I had made up a good fire and put the kettle over it, I 
was ordered off to bed, but not before I had taken an observation of Mr. 
Nicholas Croxtead’s personal appearance. 

“ He was as ugly assin is said to be. He had lost an eye by a cutlass 


wound in a and the same blow had left a deep scar right 
across a nose that had coon as prominent as an eagle’s beak, but the blow, 


by crushing the bone, had left it a pug. His teeth had suffered in some 
other affray, and brought his chin much nearer to the nose than nature 
intended it tobe. His whiskers were enormously large and bushy, and 
his hair was as white as our gray mare’s tail. Such a pair of shoulders 
as he had you never saw, nor such calves to a pair of legs either, and his 
hands were bigger than a moderate sized shoulder of mutton. He cer- 
tainly was what is called an ugly customer, and not a man to sing ‘meet 
me by moonlight alone’ to, if you thought he would have accepted the 
invitation. 
__ * After I had seen the man I could not rest without listening to the 
tale which I knew he wished to communicate to my father; so after I 
had gone up to my room, and closed my door with a bang, I opened it 
in very gently and slipped down stairs, taking great care that not a stair 
should under me lest I should be detected and murdered on the 
spot. 

“ Soon after I had placed my ear at a convenient crack in the door, I 
heard my father ask him what brought him over to.the Ness at such an 
hour, and in such weather. 

** A deep gruff voice replied ; but in order that you may understand 
the reply, I must give you a short history of the individual who made it. 

a“ Nicholas Croxtead came from no one knew where, and took a lone 
farm house just opposite the Ness on the main-land. The farm itself he 
took to, but never farmed it except to grow oats, beans, and lucern, as 
a crop for his horses. What his trade was, or how he lived, nobody 
knew exactly ; but if you wanted a horse or a cow, a piece of silk, a bale 
of tobacco, a tub of choice spirits, or some Valenciennes lace, a watch, or 
a ship’s cable, a jewelled crown, or a strong anchor, you had only to hint 

our wants to him, and you were supplied with the article fifty per cent. 
and cheaper than you could get it elsewhere. - 

_ “Nick Croxtead was looked very shy upon by the neighbouring 

gentry when he first settled down amongst them; but by some means or 

other he got very thick with them after awhile, and ‘who but Nick,’ 
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was. the cry when they wanted a pony or a pointer, alittle good tea or 
some strong waters. The bedins t0’ anlled whom him, for he was 

looking before he fell into pcraget and many a ball-room has looked the 
grander for the lace and jewels supplied to the fair wearers by Master 


** As to coursing, hunting and shooting, Nick had the best in the 
county. He was better horsed, better dogged, and better gunned than 
any of the real gentry, though he sold more horses, dogs, and than 
any body—even than those who were in that way of trade. He never 
objected to part with any thing he had, and that too at a very reason- 
able rate. His only stipulation was, ‘Pay ready money, and ask no 
questions,’ which was, generally, cheerfully complied with. 

“ Nick got on very well, and married a lady—a real lady—the sister 
of Squire Whortleberry, of Longfield Hall. She had been a great flirt, 
and jilted half the county, but she took Nick for better or worse when | 
she saw a certain little box opened in which he kept his watches and 
ery b He treated her kindly, I’ve been told, but never let her into 
any of his secrets. In this he acted wisely, as the sequel proved. 

‘Well, Nick lost himself in the estimation of his grand friends in this 
way at first. His respectable brother-in-law, Squire Whortleberry, had 
the horse he rode, purchased of Nick for thirty guineas, claimed in the 
field as belonging to a gentleman in the neighbouring county. He 
ealled upon Nick to explain the mistake, but he had ridden off the field, t 
and was not to be found. Another gentleman saw the splendid brace of q 
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setters that Nick had let him have as a favour for ten guineas, advertised 
for in the county paper as having been illegally abstracted from their 
kennel; and a third squire was challenged with shooting with a stolen gun 
just as he had won the stakes at a pigeon match. 

“ Nick, when taxed with these unpleasantries, merely shook his head | 
and reminded the gentlemen of the terms on which they had become | 
purchasers, ‘ready money, and no questions asked.’ Even his wife could 
not get any information out of him over his cups—for he was addicted to t 

viality. | 
mare He began to be what is called ‘looked shy upon,’ and at last eut 
the county men, but he did not seem to care about it, though his wi 

: . did, for though the house was filled with company, it was of a sort she 
| did not like; so one very fine morning she eloped with a gentleman { 
whose name was not Nicholas Croxtead. Nicholas was severely hurt by t 
| her conduct, and was missing for a day or two. The eloper was missin \ 
for a longer period, for he disappeared one evening, and was never he | 
of afterwards. Mrs. Nick found herself on board an outward-bound 
West Indiaman with a gag in her mouth, and an assurance from a voice 
which whispered it grufily in her ear that ‘if she was ever seen in Eng- | 
land again something unpleasant would be sure to happen to her.’ She + 
never was seen in England again. | 
“Nick varied his mode of living after his wife set sail. He kicked 
all his female servants out of doors, and admitted none but males into 
his house. His housekeeper was an old sailor with one arm and a 
wooden leg ; his cook was a black man, and his groom of the chambers 
and washerwoman, I was about to call him, was a sort of Lascar.. All! of 
those odd-looking domestics could talk a variety of lingos, and so could 
their master. 
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“The company he entertained at his house was a different keting 
: oni- 






You never saw a countryman et his table, except it might be a 
or a tradesman from the neighbouring town. His pe ae 
le inthis cod Aciaking at uipvn ais abvera pital 
ya ' in all night, qua an 
mes aera and received, bide 6 Hohe a GAGE shi fist. 
kuife was used, and the report of’ a pistol, followed 'by ‘a deep’ Zroat Priv 
sometimes heard. His house got a bad’ riame in thecountry, afd 1 
one cared to pass near it after stitiset,’ or before ‘Géck-crow ‘in’ the 
morning. ‘ OE iJ eYySt » 4 fi9h SISW 
Shortly after these sad doings began, Nick’s money became scarder, 
and he who never owed any one a penny was over head and tars in debt. 
The’ consequence was that he was dunned and tormented for money dué 
from all quarters, and at last served with writs and law bioebdiiiae 
He was very civil to the officers at first, and entertained ‘them hand-. 
-somely at his table, indeed so handsomely, that they never left his house 
sober, and were surprised on the following morning to find themselves at 
home, with nothing to show their employers as the result of their visit to: 
the defendant, but the writs they had carried with them, and which 
i <e ramen restored to them lest they should complain of having been 
robbed. Be | : 
“Tt was not likely that such sharp practitioners as bailiffs’ followers,. 
and sheriffs’ officers, ‘would put up with such sort of treatment long; s0- 
one day, the sharpest officer of the lot, made up his mind to seize Nick’s 
nand convey him to gaol if he did not pay the demand which he 
fad inst’ him. His brother-oflicers daciidialy ral the result of the 
application. Well, Big Tom, as he was called, went in his shay-cart 
with his follower, a bigger and stronger man than himself, and asked to: 
see Nick. He was shown into the room, without any hesitation, in 
which Nick was sitting alone at his dinner. Big Tom took care to have 
his follower admitted at the same time, to which the black cook, who had 
let them in, made no objection. Nick was as polite as ever, and askéd: 
the officer and his man to sit down and eat and drink with him. Both 
of them refused, and Tom showing his bit of parchment tapped him on 
the shoulder, and told him he was his prisoner, unless he could pay 350/. 
the amount of his claim against him. 
‘ “Nick made no resistance but read the document carefully, and wher 
he had done so, said in the civilest manner possible, that he was not 
sute that he had so much money by him, but would examine his writing- 
desk and ascertain. He called for his desk, and when it was brought to 
him, he begged of Tom and his follower to be seated while he counted » 
bundle of notes which he had taken from his desk. They did so, one on 
each side of him for fear he should give them the slip, They had not 
been seated many minutes before their legs ‘were seized by Nick's men, 
who were concealed beneath the table-cloth.. They were pulled under 
the table, their arms and legs tied securely, aud then dragged out and 
seated in their chairs again. Nick looked first at the master and then at 
the man, and bursting into a loud laugh, in which he was joined, by his 
‘servants and friends, told’ them that among all his faults he had never 
“been guilty of a want of hospitality, and that he never allowed a visiter 
‘to quit his house without having eaten and drank in it. The officer 
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awora de would nof taste « mouthful of any thing, and the man swore 


ck said. nothing, but cut the. writ. in two, precisely in the mi 
little: butter over the peneement and with the aid of his alli 
uly man to.swallow each one half of the warrant. They 
ed, but it; was in vain against numbers as strong as. themselves, 
When. the writ was fairly served, a funnel. was placed in each of their 
mouth: and. a bottle. of strong. rum. poured down their throats. ( 
were then tied back to back, and p in the shay-cart—the wre 

» cut, and the blinkers taken fromthe eyes of the horse, which set 
with them at. a fearful gallop, and did not stop until it fell from. sheer 
exhaustion. Tom and his man were found lying in the road sadly 
bruised, and in a state of incipient lexy, from the strength of the 
rum_and the excess of their fright. Nothing would ever induce either of 
them, to attempt the capture of Nick Croxtead again. 

“could narrate many stories of the way in which Nick evaded the 
the laws of debtor and creditor, but it would only weary you—suffice it to 
say, he was never taken to prison, though he had two or three narrow 

As to other matters, he was pa in trouble about poaching, 
horse-dealing, or smuggling, and many a hard flight, ay, and fight, 
too, had he to get out of his difficulties; but he always succeeded in 
escaping, and was at last so much feared, that no man, unless well- 
Serres, would venture to attempt to put the law in force against 

“But I must now tell you what I heard while I listened at the door 
of the room in which Nick, for the first time to my knowledge, was sit- 
ting with my father. 

“ * What brings you to the Ness, and on such a night? It must be 
something more than usual that would induce you to quit the farm, and 
cross the sands in such a tide and fog as this, at the risk of your life?” 
said my father. 

a Jaber Buntline, fill me a large tumbler with sheer spirit, for I am 
nearly chilled with the fog, and have had to swim for my life. My 
horse, poor thing, is, I fear, drowned and food for fishes, and how I escaped 
I cannot tell.’ dt. 

{heard the spirits poured into the glass, and I heard a peculiar 
sound which convinced me that Nick had drained it at a draught. 

** * Now,’ said he, ‘listen. I had promised a friend of mine to se 


Aim a supply‘of game. _I knew that my worthy brother-in-law’s coverts 
aft Bieter, 


were Ww and as he has not been very liberal to me of late, I 
resolved to take what he seemed so unwilling to give. We went, and to 
make a long story short we were taken ; for one of my scoundrelsa—a 
wretch, whose life I saved, and who has lived on my bounty for years— 
betrayed me for a heavy bribe. Curse him! never let him cross my 


“I could hear him grind his teeth as he said this. 
“* Well; resistance was useless, but I have resolved never to be shut 
ie dyer, 5 Serer stratagem. When we were carried up to 
house of the nearest magistrate—for they were afraid to convey us 
across the country to the gaol in the night, lest my myrmidons, as they 


Call the honest fellows who see me righted, should rescue me—I was se- 
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prated from the rest.of my gang, and locked ip with twé stot mii’ Hi 


er . 
o “~ 





was entertaining at his table in gratitude for capture. They 
found me foaming at the mouth, and my eyes sade to be 
from their sockets. Paatongs wars ent that it took four strong 
ed to counterfeit fits in my early da 
‘They were so frightened that they sent for the doctor. He came, ‘felt 
me pulse, and examined my tongue. . He unbound my hands and ordered 
my to be carried to bed immediately. This was no joke to my bearers, 
for I managed to bite, scratch, or kick them all. Glad enough they 
were when the doctor, my friend Tobias Snolter, told them to cover me 
up with the bed-clothes and hold me tightly down. : 
_ “* Suddenly the nature of my fit changed, and I fell into a quiescent 
state. Toby Snolter put up his lancet which he was about to plunge 
into my arm, and told the people that I must be left alone with him and 
quite. quiet, or he would not be responsible for my life. He ordered 
@ book, and some brandy-and-water for himself, and said he would sit: up 
to watch me. We were left alone, after.a little demurring on the part of 
the magistrate, and had two or three jolly together—for 
Snolter owes all he has in the world to me—and a score of jolly la at 
our.entertainer’s expense. As soon as all wasquiet, I ti mx Snolter 
ightly to the bed him comfortably to himself, and leapt out — 
f the window, which been thrown open to give fresh air to the pa- 
ralytic patient. I sought my own stables, mounted my horse, and by a 
wonderful escape, here I am.’ . 

“* And in safety,’ said my father. ‘The signal shall be given in the 
morning, and let any one catch you who can.’ : 

“T had heard all I wished to hear, and crept into bed. Inthe morn+ 
ing I was up before dawn, and was ordered by my father, who had sat'up 
with his guest until he could turn in in safety, to give a hint to the Ness 
men, that a refugee had arrived in the island, and to keep a sharp’ look 
out. 4 : 

a ae is a very simple one, but not ‘the less effective on that ac- 
eount, The island is as flat as a plate, the raised rim of which will represent 
eur sea-wall. Shepherds and farming men are spread over its surface in 
their daily occupations. If a stranger is seen approaching over the sands 
@r by boat, a crook, a hoe, a rake, or any other implement of husbandry 
is held up high in the air; the signal is passed from one to the other, and 
in less than five minutes every body is.on the alert ; the pursued person 
is ¢asily stowed away in some barn or out-building, until the search is 
ever, or if he is found out, easily rescued by some little band, who sel- 
dom leave the captors until they have given them a lesson which teaches 

the sore consequences of venturing into the Ness; =) 
~. J had not long retarned to my home,: ere news was brought that a 


















ng body of | -satale qb Nie tease’ aTbay eleiitee gills 
est rer rls aout ng trained ermined to ht i ne 


our asylum, and not give up @ man who ha 

umself upon our protection. When Nick Croxtead was informed | 
roach. of the:soldiers, he was resolved not to get us into a scrape; 
but said that if any one would put him off in a boat as far as the Spit 
he should be safe, as he had a vessel lying there that would take him on 
board, and set sail at once for the coast of Holland. I volunteered to 

0, and in five minutes we were afloat, and half-way to the Spit be- 

re the soldiers reached this house, with Toby Snolter at their hea 
vowing vengeance against, Nick for his treatment of him, = 
“Nick rewarded me with a handsome gold ring when I had t him 
aboard a little schooner, and I lost sight of him, and s0 det etary 
body about us for some years. His creditors seized his and the 
farm-house was left to run to ruin as it chose. Suddenly Nick returned, 
as brown as if he had been living beneath a vertical sun. He was 
wealthy too; paid every body every thing that was due to them, repaired 
the farm-house, and ‘lived very quietly. How he got rid ‘of some of 
the law matters, I cannot say; but we know that money will do 

By degrees Nick his old tricks again—” . 
. * By ick got to his old tri i 
(' “ And yet,” said I, “you learned to love the man, for so you told 
me,-” : 

' “Stranger,” said mine host, “ I told you truly, for he saved my father 
from ruin, was the friend of the otherwise friendless, and suffered no 
than to be oppressed because he was poor ; moreover, he gave me that 
excellent gun.” 4 

‘Go on,” said I, “the plea is a good one.” 

“ Well, as I have said, Nick got to his old tricks again, smuggling 
and all, and worse than all, gaming and drinking with the old set, fur- 
bished up with some new ones, not a whit better than the old. The 
sare consequences followed. He got into all sorts of scrapes and diffi- 
culties, and finally over head and ears in debt again. Instead of resist- 
ing his creditors, and insulting them, he expressed deep contrition for 
his folly, dismissed his gambling friends, and offered to sell every thing 
to pay his debts as far as his assets would allow him. He would have 
done so, I have no doubt, had he not been taken seriously ill and died—’ 
under the care of his grieving friend Tohy Snolter, who said that his’ 
patient had died in the course of nature, though every body else said it* 
was in the course of medicine. Ai ae 

“TI, and many other of his friends, saw poor Old Nick in his coffin, 
and the old women and children, though he had been a good friend to 
them, were glad when they heard we had seen him safely screwed down. 
He had indeed caused them no little terror by getting their husbands, 
fathers. and sons into scrapes in his rescues—there’s no denying it. The 
were afraid of him, and glad he was gone. We saw him buried, and 
for one shed real tears over his grave, and shortly after over my father’s 
too, who, I verily believe, got killed merely to keep Old Nick company, 
he was so grateful to him for all he had done for him. 

- “T succeeded to ‘ The Fish,’ and to my father’s business, and had not 
the less.custom, because I could tell some true tales of the dear departed 







































Nek Croxtead, and show the little dear kill-devil there that he 

Le oa Ne mp nd ag come to visit me merely to 
ag fy) shamans onto It’s 
0 Ne dle ee 


“ Well; I went on fon tw two.yeara, and enjoyed myself, es- 


ly in wie ne evening I came home earlier than usual, with- 
out waiting for fight-time, for i jwas.tired, and had had good rt 
during the day. gave the birds to my wife, and took Old there 


—the = mae ea ah the. little ra ll to’ clean and: oih didr 
was busy with the lock, I heard cll Shobenarenene< Teealled’ 
out ots koe who it was, ne : 
$66 ou ignoramus,’ replied 9 same. voice, in the sume words as 
I had et itp — 
"« « What do you want ?” | 
“<T want J Buntline.’ "Be . 
ze aia said I, trembling. ‘ What do you want with 
“¢ T want to borrow the I gave him; it is just flight, and the 
fowl are as thick as hail.’ tates ecto 
“T heard the voice of Nick Croxtead—for there was no mistaking iit,. 
but I believed it to be the. deyil’s,, for I knew that Nick was dead, 
screwed. down, and buried, leaving many mourners besides his: unpaid. 
creditors behind him ; so I swung the butt-end of theigun found at me 
i da smashed the ine out, and knocked down somebody. » I 
pti a curse or two, and before I could look out to see who it was 
“onblen Old Nick so well, a burly body forced itself through the 
br acscrcae and the gray-hair, bushy whiskers, slit nose, and. missing 
teeth, convinced me that Nick’s ghost stood. before me. . I fell flat upon 
my face, 
ce Lend me the gun, you fool, and don’t lay floundering there ; the 
fowl]. will. be on. wing in a moment.’ 
nee it, and rid me of your presence,’ said. I, believing it: was 
Nick's. ghost-—but it was, Nick himself. He returned in. less. than an 
ep his gun, and a score of widgeon and ducks, and. Toby Snolter. 
re Seieste.spomy,and there L-was. et into the secret of Nick’s: 
de dat cad Canal Toby, it seems, was a dab at making casts of 
countenances, and had taken Old Nick’s to the life—or rather to the 
death... We. had a very pleasant night—very. But fill up, and have one 
more glass, and then to > bed.” 
% Bat, mine host, what became of Old Nick eventually ?” I asked. | 
‘t Pay ready money and ask no questions,” was all the further infor- 
BYAD gioretd obtain about NICK CROXTEAD, THE LAW- 
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AUxvrorTUNATELY for the: Roberts’ family, the brilliant weekly ball of. 
Madame de Soissonac recurred'on the evening following the moore 3 
on which the “undaunted Edward” had thought proper to B pi4 ut 
nepetbgrttering the energetic and very decisive ex ion of * Que 
iu es belle!” as related in the last chapter. Madame de Soissoriat 
though the rents which supplied the funds for her splendid, hospitalities 
were furnished, not by the plough, but the loom, was much too well-bred 
a person to make a fuss and a scene about any thing. She would as soon 
have thought of stirring up the dust and sand which lay unseen in sedi- 
ment atthe bottom of the marble reservoir, whence sprang the we 
fountain which refreshed the blossom-scented air of fee fourth rawing- 
room, as have clouded her fair brow with a frown when she saw the ac- 
customed group of Robertses make their appearance. That the offending 
youth himself: was to “live a man forbid,” was, of course, a matter de- 
cided upon ; but Madame de Soissonac understood the business before her 
@ preat.deal too well to set about it by drawing all eyes upon her, by 
marked rudeness to his family. No, she received them with the same 
bland smile as heretofore, 6 even the wide awake Mrs. Roberts herself 
would: have found it difficult to —_ any point in the conduct of their 
very graceful entertainer that indicated any alteration in her manner of 
receiving them. True it is, indeed, that before the end of the evening the 
sensitive Maria remarked that Madame de Soissonac, whom she chose to 
consider as her own very particular friend, had not once given her the 
wished-for opportunity of practising that recently acquired caressing 
little manoeuvre by which ladies fully proclaim across the Ie 7 
theatre, or the most crowded ball-room, their tender affection for each 
other. “On former occasions it is certain that this’ very distinguished 
specimen of the Boursier aristocracy had once, twice, thrice, im the 
course:of a single evening, been seen to flutter the taper tips of her close- 
fitting, alinabion, inimitable gants de Paris, within half an inch of her 

retty mouth, with her smiling eyes fixed the while on the d 

ia Roberts, in token of feelin the most affectionate inclination to 
embrace her, did time and place . ao of “ friendship’s holy 
rite” was now wanting, which was a great the more provoking be- | 
cause the responding caress to which it oe birth was never 
 dagrgs without peculiar satisfaction, first because she felt eertain that 

did it with very peculiar grace ; and, secondly, because at that: time 
she knew of nothing else which she could do which would be likely to 
give her an air decidedly French. 

As to the young man himself; who had been just a 
by the fair lady's manner of receiving the first impassioned w 
ventured to utter, to feel that he had rather enter her saloon accompanied 
by his mother, father, and sisters, than alone,—as for the still aspiring, 
but a little frightened Edward, he was only more elaborately elegant. in 
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his dress than. on ve ipsa! occasion, and he had not been five minutes. 
in.the room, which his knowledge of the world convinced ‘him. was lon¢ 
out.of it, before he com recovered his equanimity, and failed not 
speedily to address Madame de Soissonac in’an accent which none of the 
acute by could mistake. either| for imdifference: or timidity, with 
“ Nous allons danser ensemble! . wor anol ti sonoteixe af 9% 

Had Madame de Soisonnac at all to this amiable invitation, 
it id ps that her manner would have so far responded: to his as: to 
have at least equally free from indifference and timidity ; ‘but she 
knew better. Of ee Or a ee 
any other throughout whole evening, on whi thought to 
pane Shab aul Ghie donbodes pecstated:no ehimnge-th Bho sharing 
expression of her pretty face, the youth attributed his disappointment 
wholly to the density of the brilliant crowd which filled the rooms. And 
so far. all was well, and led to no deeper expression of mortification than 
was exhaled in the ear of one of his new friends, whom he was so fortu- 
nate as to meet there, by a few such phrases as “It is d—d difficult, I 
promise you, to make lovein a mob. I got on a devilish deal better m 
a snug’ little ééte-a-téte that I contrived to manage with her yesterday,” 


_ - But nevertheless and notwithstanding all this fair-seeming continuation 
of the most important. acquaintance they had made, it was unfortunate 
for the Robertses that this soirée dansante followed so closely upon the 
matinée galante.of the day before ; for, had the fair Parisian been left to 
meditate upon the subject for another day, it is highly probable that the 
comedy of the adventure would have become more obvious in her eyes, 
and its insignificant offence less so ; and thus, upon the whole, it might 
rather a treasure than an insult, for many might have been — 
thie hours rendered gay by the ris folatre which her descriptions of the 
Englishman's tender passion would have been sure to produce 
the members of her own petite comité. But the anger which the 
youth had inspired was too recent, as yet, to be wholly lost sight of 
a laugh, and therefore before the Roberts’ family, who always stayed 
every ball-room to the last, took their departure she told them, ‘with’ 
eat smile in the world, that unexpected cireumstances 
iged 
not 
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to. make an alteration in her manner of receiving, and there- 
that she was constrained, with infinite regret, to inform them that it 


gFe 


in her power to solicit the honour and happiness of their com- 
for the following Tuesday. 
| lady gracefully bowed herself back into an inner room as she 
the last words of this most disagreeable announcement, the 
family had no opportunity of expressing any feeling whatever 
ion ; and, in indeed, it appeared that just at that time they 
of them any great inclination to speak, for they put on their 
shawls in perfect silence, which remained unbroken for at least 
wr they had driven from the door. And then it was Mrs. 
e first, a precedence which she might not perhaps have. 
not the hearts of her daughters been at the moment too 
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vadieaaet inmate body? I she I she didnt you know itn g 1 rege 


that there must be a screw 

i Of ‘course she did; mamma,” <)” relied. Maria, before her elder ‘sister 

could find: breath to speak. “ How can you possibly eappose that she 

meant, to. exclude us personally ?- [; fie-one) should be the cnost | 

ful-creature in existence if I didmot:know and feel, beyond @ of 

doubt; that she has conceived. an affection for me quite out of the com- 

mon way. - See 

us: 

Sees ttegharhut deste wokaihecdonsibanion replied Agatha, ’so- 
ne ee ;“but & 


ore eannot help suspecting that polities may have something to — 
it” 


Politics, child ?” replid Mr. Roberts,: with a good deal of ‘alarm; 
for: Mr. Roberts was a very ; “ politics ?» Who can have been 
Te eaclesteaeuliincaiadan (eR inathadmenane I hope 
ahd’ trust, Mr. Roberts, that you haven't been such an idiot—have ye? 
Zell:me at once, if you please, sir. ivi clachately neccheny teens 
know. 

“I am safe this time, my dear, at any rate,” replied this admirable 

of conjugal gentleness, “ for how could I about 
Scapitiidg en Kind ten tcktee-eaiaghaned of tice ry 

indeed just enough to say at dinner-time ‘pangsi‘vous play,’ 
and that, ore a ete obliged to say, because that’ stupid fellow 
indy: writa's letra: English, thoagh Ged knows;? tis as easy as 

onsense, Mr. Roberts, nobody suspected you of speaking Pronch," es 
tadapd hie lady. “ if yo had not hada wife itl quicker than youre 
whe-could have spoken for you, it is likely enough that you 
Seah Aicitecan Ser Lehibdshainles ou are. brane ahha. satetall 
French, we all know well seiciadieiak ait pohtics, and Ido-beg 
that you will answer me plainly and nelle Dla you thing 
in English that might have been translated to either Mr. or 
Soissonae about the right of Charles Dix to reign over them ? ayes 
Mr. Roberts, or did you not ?” 

“No, then, upon my life and soul, I never did any such thi 
Roherts,” replied the good man, with considerable animation. “ reene 
that I am not so clever as you are, rr og pretended to be, but I’m 
not:such a dolt either as to run m against a stone wall; and it 
would be something v lke it, T tink, ib Levers tonubabies 
rebellion against King ¢ Philip in a Paris ball-room. I never did any 
thing, Mrs. Roberts, ar ag me take my oath of it sf you choose 


co ont catia ae lt ‘said Agatha, tartly. « No» 
thing that papa could possibly say, good, bad, or indifferent, is the-least 
likely to affect Madame de Soissonac’s opinions or conduct towards us: 
She is not such a fool as that, I promise you. The politics I meant to 
+ ong aa i do A RP but the feelings of 
rance towards England ; and I am not by any means certain that alt 
the things I read in ‘ Galignani?’ to-day about all that in the 
East, you know, may not make the classes among the : 
people rather afraid to ‘patronize the: lish. Any thing’and ‘every’ 
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© anecanotaoaetm me ei tie re 
behave to us with: wich eness for 
ce Sia I will not believe it.” ij ” & Dab dw 7 it soll / 

voit6 And Ewill not allow that she has behaved radely ‘at’ all,” | “Mafia, 
absurd, 


‘tand:I must say that I think itis’v uungrateftl; as well ‘9 
to aceuse her of it till you’ see ‘wh she ‘ween an 
means to alter the day or the hour, or the style ‘o ‘hier ‘parties. °T 
no-doubt whatever but: that'we ‘shall have'e! feédh “billet of vitation of 
some kind or other before we are twenty-four houts older. — Most ‘Tikely 
before we get to breakfast to-morrow morning.” ™ * 
fs Rogier me we may; Maria !” replied her mother very’ feeeridly. wi 
would not be Paris for you girls, nor for mé’either’ ndeed, 
if if Madame de Soissonac gave us up. What is your opinion about it, 
my dear Edward ? You don't say a word, and yet I am sure you are 
more likely to make a good guess than any ‘of us.” Itwas not because 
Mr. Edward Roberts had not given himself the trouble of guessing that 
he had fallen into the silence of which his mother complained ; quite the 
contrary. No man, or boy either, ever set- about guessing ‘with niore 
eagerness and energy than he did on the’ present occasion; but his 
were not of a nature to be freely communicated, and, moreover, 
y were exceedingly contradictory. He had listened to every word 
uttered by'the lady ‘of his love in her farewell speech, with ears perfectly 
we wo ery d a syllable; and had he understood, as perfectly as he 
ad heard her, hes at lenat would have been spared any further sufferin 
from the pangs of uncertainty. But he could not make her out at all, 
At-one' moment he thought that this prompt dismissal of his father, mo- 
ther,\and: sisters from her society, was a measure of precaution, ad- 
mirably calculated to prevent any inconvenience likely to arise from 
domestic observations on what was going on between them. | 

But n he remembered that this could hardly be the case under a 
form of put which rendered a liaison as that which he intended to 
form with e de Soissonac, a matter both of invariable custom, and 
fashionable necessity. No, no, it was quite impossible that she should 
wish all the world to know that he was at her feet. Edward Roberts 
assured himself, while a roguish smile distended his young mustache, that 
he knew French manners, and the leading principles of French society, a 
great deal too well, to dwell seriously, even for a moment, on sod very 
absurd an idea ; and then it oceurred to him, that in order to enjoy more 
of his society in private, she might have determined for the nt to 
break:through all the engagements which obliged her to pass her even- 
ings in'a crowd; and this thought brought with it a delightful as well as 
obvious interpretation of the Tady’ ’s manner to him during the evening. 

“Charming Pauline!” he murmured inwardly—for he had found out 
that her name was Pauline, “ charming Pauline? How I adore the feel- 
ing which leads her to prefer not speaking to me at all, to the insipid in- 
tercourse of a crowded ball-room !” 

But well-founded and perfectly rational as the young man, after several 
thinutes meditation, felt this last’ mentioned conjecture to be, he did not 
think ‘it ri to mention it to his family; and therefore,’ when ‘his mother 
— petition that he would give them ‘his opinion on what had 
passed, he onl ied, 

‘o # Upon rae ma’am, I know othiny about it: " Perhaps ‘she is 
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i 1 many large parties, but I do assure you she has never said 
a word, tome onthe, subject... So Lwish you-would not ask me’ ob 
_ Never, in short, did a whole family lay’ their heads upon their pillows 


f ‘more -harassing. uncertainty;. than did the’ Robertses: that 
| Edward. was, however, by.‘many degrees the ‘best off; :be+ 
felt, within, himself the most,delightful conviction that he:was in 

or other,.the cause.of the lovely Pauline’s caprice;: and fora 
edward Roberts at the age.of twenty, -there is something very pleas 
spain. se Nevertheless, his pillow, like those of the rest of his race; 
was the witness of a good deal.of restlessness—arising in his case chiefly 
from not, exactly knowing what he should be expected. to do and say, 
Been fae becnjeyed the happiness of finding himself ¢é¢e-a-téte with ns 







) Cuap.. IX. 
DHE following day, too, did not pass away without its vexations, amon 
which the not receiving any renewed invitation. from Madame de:Sois- 
sonac was, unfortunately, by no means the most prominent. Mrs. Roberts 
had really not. brought her family to.the continent without thinking agood 
deal about it. She was, as we have already seen, an ambitious woman, 
ad had, long before she finally decided. upon. this. important: measure, 
ome aware that neither their position nor their fortune would admit 
of their ehynning, in fone, the place ip society. for rman — 
irit yearned. Her daughters were really, pretty-looking girls;:‘and:as 
ber Peon towards them, as well as towards her peerless; Edward; were, 
to do her justice, very heartily maternal, it.is-not to. be wondered at 
bree adyancement. was one of the most prominent features in her schemes 
or rising into a higher circle of acquaintance. . She had heard ‘people; in 
no. way superior to herself as to station, talk familiarly of “ lords: and 
dukes, and noble princes,” as among their daily associates during their 
eontinental excursions ; she had heard, too, from the same persons, ‘that 
sg oa would go as far asa shilling.. On these two statements had all 
her hopes and all her projects been founded... But these two statements; 
even presuming them to be strictly true, were scarcely.snfficient im the 
way, of information to lead her and her family safely over the! continent 
of Europe. Yet inher case, as in a thousand others, they really formed 
iat information she possessed. She had heard, indeed, in addition, 


that, multitudes of ruined families went abroad every year and found 


and this, of course, gave her a very delightful feeling of confidence in 
the certain sufficiency of her own resources. , But she: had)-not. heard it 
exaetly stated how many out of this multitude had sunk, and slunk, 
dwindled away, becoming absorbed, as it were, into more or less: 
o£ space, and more or less. length of time, till every familiar eye 
ceased to follow them, while they were finally suffered.to evaporate 
ree amays like so smear pias, which yea me — be 
iwhere, but concerning w isappearance from the lig y 
thinks it, worth while to: — Respecting this ¢lass—a much. 
Aumerous one than most of us are aware—Mrs. Roberts knew little; 
cared less, With such she had nothing in common, and:-would» 
Acemed it sad waste of time to have inquired after, or listened to,any of 
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iary difficulties. No sooner, therefore, did the find 
at the embassy secured to her, than she inquired of 
her friend Mrs. Bretlow, the name and address of the most’ renowned 
dress-maker in Paris. The inquiry was soon answered, and the answer 
was soon profitted by. The carriage which, after a deal: of ‘dis- 
cussion as to what was best and most economical, had been hired by the 
month, speedily conveyed Mrs. Roberts and her two. daughters to the 
fascinating apartments of Mademoiselle Amabel, and there the following 
conversation took place, Mrs. Roberts, for the most part, persevering in 
her efforts to address the dressmaker in French, and the dressmaker per- 
sisting with equal pertinacity in her efforts to reply in English—a mode 
of conversation by no means uncommon iw Pari 
_ The first salutations over, Mrs. Roberts thus began: “ J’ai besoin, 


mademoiselle, de toute votre soin pour faire des habits perfaites pour mes 
enfants.” 


- For half an instant the Frenchwoman was at a loss—making coats 

for children was not her occupation ; and the first idea that occurred to 

her was; that the portly lady had made a mistake in coming up her 

staircase, instead of that of a tailor who lived near her. But happily 

she heard Maria exclaim with all the genuine feeling which such sub- 

jects inspire, when selection is the business going on, “ Look at this, 
al! This is exactly what we want!” 

“ Que je suis béte!’ murmured the elegant Mademoiselle Amabel. 
“I rejoice mine self when English laddies come to me,” she said aloud, 
invher very sweetest tone, “for den I find mine self in the hapness of 
speaking de English. Langue délicieuse! Yeas, mess—you have de 

juste. Dat robe is de mos itein Paris.” - 
. ‘Et Pargent, mademoiselle ?” responded Mrs. Roberts. ““Combien de 
prix? Non pas trop, J’espere.” , BY 

“But exactly noting! absoluement noting, in comparison of its 
beauté.. But ah ! madame—it mus be bote—bote de sam! Bote des 
two English beauties to appear 4 l'ambassade et de sam moment in de 
sam drass.. Oh, Haven! sam etoffe, couleur, forme, garniture-—hal 
oman Madame! vous n’avez pas une idée! [Il vill be de perfec- 
tion !” 

‘I should certainly prefer our being dressed alike,” said Agatha. 
“What do you think, Maria? The effect would certainly be more 

iking. Don't you think you should like it best? It always gets most 
looked at.” . 

Yes, I think so,” replied Maria. ‘“ We have Jong agreed that we 
both of us look best in white—so it is.as fair for one as for the other. 
Do. let us have a dress a piece like this, mamma. Will you ?” , 
-» © Disez moi la, prix, mademoiselle, et je fixerai ma choix,” said’ Mrs. 
Roberts, in a very impressive tone, which at once conveyed to Mademoi- 
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ependiiin apes dha'yreng ledied plcedring ideas dete gad 
ne more-time upon the young ladies, pérceiving clear! ( 

which they bestowed upon. every article in he brilliant collection of per- 
sonal decoration displayed: before them, had so much of general bene- 
yolence and ‘affection in them, that it wasevident that they would have 
adopted every thing they saw for their own, could they but obtain the 
consent.of their omnipotentmamma. To this mamma, therefore, the ac- 
complished ‘artist now addressed herself, and in reply to her important 




































jy & Ah, madame! dat is just de most difficile question of all! For, see 
you,,madame, de money of your contree, and de money of my contres 
are. somuch puzzle! If I say two hundred franks, you instant tink may 
be dat I mane twenty or ten pound maybe—and all de vile I mane no 
such ting—but just so maney littel shabby yee Oh! every ting 
isso cheap in France! Ven you have been live here one year, or five 
maybe, you vill find dat out, and den, madame, you vont never troble 
yourself to ask about price. Always chuse the pretty, dat is safest."" 

“Je sais extremement bien, mademoiselle,” replied Mrs. Roberts, 
“que tout les choses sont monstrueusement cher en Angleterre, mais cela 
fait non pas de tout difference, et il faut que je sais la prix—et done je 

Eh, bien, madame, ecoutez. JI am know from England to France, 
and from France to England for de justness of all my prices. It is mine 
most greatest pride—eh, bien, isallinly you please to put yourself be- 
tween my hands, and you will be safe—and if dese two beautiful young 
laddies will only make up their decisions to have every ting from’ me, 
and.promise to mix nobody’s else fashions at all wid mine, I will 
mise on my side, that they shall be the most elegant and admired of all 
the young laddies at the ambassade. Datis what I call being fair, open; 
and honourable ; and dat is well know to be my way.” : 

‘Well, mademoiselle, I have nothing to say against it. Your things 
that is to say, vos choses sont beau, trés beau—et je donnerai le per- 
mission de faire pour mes deux enfants deux habits comme cet une. - 
tendez-vous, mademoiselle ?”’ 

“ Mais oui, madame—et croyez moi vous serez contentes. Ido not 
have the least fear of your approbation. And one good ting is, dat I 
have never any hurry for de payment. I have so many custom!” ©) 

Mrs. Roberts seemed to be a good deal struck with the last observa- 
tion, and having silently paused upon it for a minute, she desired ma- 
demoiselle in very good and intelligible English—for her heart was too 
much in the business to admit of any expositor but the clearest—to let 
her see the very handsomest cloak that the establishment had to boast of 
at the present moment. 

“Is it for madame, her own self?” demanded Mademoiselle Amabel. 

* Qui, mademoiselle,” she replied. “‘,I] est pour moi.” 

Whereupon Mademoiselle Amabel vanished for about @ moment, and 
then returned with a benignant. smile on her countenance, and bearing 
gracefully upon her extended arm a splendid combination of velvet, 

satin, lace. The eyes of Mrs. Ro seemed to spring upon it, 
while ara, Sere be distended, as if to give the passionate 


passage. , ti 
“‘Permettez moi!” said Mademoiselle Amabel, with almost equal in- 
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manner possible. (DIGST 68W ga uuneT 6 aonTent 
Upon my word, mamma, it makes ‘you look like #' is, "Waid 
Agatha, gazing on her ‘parent witha’ ha ing’ expréssidn ‘of ‘filial 
h ed ili Wicd. ov an Gs BGM MIC6 MMos 
“Nest pas?” exclaimed mademoiselle“itt' 9 sort of ‘Fapture.’ Mrs. 
Roberts, meanwhile, uttered not a word; butturning’ round first 


to the right, and then to the left, before’ the’ Psyc e glass—an, instro- 

ment that stood ever ready to present the images‘ of ‘all ‘the blended 

wonders of art and nature who came before it to profit by reflection be- 

fore they decided on the all-important question, “to have or ‘not to 

have ;” as Mrs. Roberts stood thus, her features gradually relaxed ‘into a 

smile, which said more forcibly than any words could have done, “ It 1s 
sige |” : 

Mademviselle Amabel had not watched the emotions produced day 
after day by that magic mirror for nothing. Her experience had taught 
her to know, with the acuteness of a fowler watching his nets, at what 
moment her fluttering prey was most completely in her power. While 
matters were in doubt, she would patiently-stand, hushed into profoundest 
silence, while the temptation did its work ; but when such a smile as the 
comely face of Mrs. Roberts now displayed broke forth, she knew the 
work was done, and then it was, and not before that she gave her snare 
the little jerk that was to conclude the business. 

** Does madame wish to have this put aside? It is not encore tout a 
fait de time to sell it—for it have been seen almost by nobody—and, 
sans contre dit, it is de most perfect ting dat we have produced dis win- 
ter. Peutétre, madame, will suffer us to keep this, and make her 
anoder very much like as can be ?” : 

This suggestion was a coup de grace to the prudence of poor Mrs. 
Roberts. 

\.. Non !” she replied, resolutely, “je ne veux pas avoir que cela. You 
understand ? I mean to have this very identical cloak. Indeed, as I 
have got the carriage at the door, I don’t see any reason why I should 
not take it away with me. Fold it up for me, if you please.” 

Mademoiselle sighed, and mi rather a piteous look ; however, 
she presently began to fold up the mantle with an air of dignified resig- 
nation, and only murmuring, as she looked at its rich white satin lining, 
‘“‘ Vraiment c’est dommage de la vendre si tét,” laid it n a chair, 
while she waited for further orders—waited, but not idly—for first a cap 
was taken from its stand, and then a bonnet, each being displayed to the 
greatest advantage before the longing eyes of the party, and occasionally 
put upon the ready heads of each of them. 

“Have you asked the price of the cloak, mamma ?” said the sensible 
Agatha, in a whisper. 

“‘ No, my dear, I am going to do it presently,” replied Mrs. Roberts, 
very gently, but wishing in her heart that Miss Agatha would mind her 
own business. She presently added, however, in another whisper, “ I have 
no doubt in the world that it is horribly dear; but the fact is, Agathe, 
that it is a sort of thing one must have. What good can it do m 
having forced your father into having a carriage if I am to deny myo 
what is absolutely necessary for making a decent appearance in it 7” — 
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are perfectly, ight ma'am,” replied ithe. 
ve me hol her 
ccm phn i mit we i of rani, arate by 


regia Ane use in, the, world in, our straining, and arinegs cog oor 
eh u can, contrive to let us, all dress decently. 
oath oth 4 acid and I have peas that we cag to ce 
Sere eink 20 so, Mamma?’ , 
Sega tn Roberts were. fixed upon the cloak while she listened 
to the: breadth and delicacy of the lace, which hung 
oe ca eof ne e chair, gave her, for a moment, rather a cements 


2 2 tho ught, she, “if ingrasshore he sm So fe steal 
of soft iy e 4 shall 5 not be increased by m 
that I care more. for my own a pearance than Ti I do for ” where- 
upon, turning to her daughter, she replied ‘‘ Yes, indeed, my aay 2 Aga- 
Ido think so, and I have been thinking so ever since I came into 

-the room.” Then lowering her voice still more, she added, “ you heard 
"what she said about not wanting the money. There will - considerable 
gonyenience inthat. You all giveme credit, I believe, for beg a pretty 
; manager, and I have too much confidence in myself on. that, point 

40 feel any conta about being able to bring every thing quite square, if. I 
am not hurried about it ; so you have my free leave, gich, to choose a bon- 
wet a prece—and I desire they may be both elegant and becoming ; there 
"Js no economy in saving a penny upon a bonnet.” 

There certainly never was a more agreeable morning’s shopping per- 
formed than Mrs. Roberts and her daughters enjoyed that day. . Every 
thing went smoothly and pleasantly, as Maria observed. , No preaching, 
no bother, no difficulty of any sort. For Mrs. Roberts, not being aware 
that she could so immediately obtain credit, had taken care to provide 
herself with a little ready money, which, to do her justice, she ontainly 

had intended to expend in purchasing a pretty ball-dres for each. of |her 
@aughters. But as the necessity for immediately paying for them had 
‘heen thus conveniently removed, the twelve pounds in her purse were 

“scattered among a multitude of shops before they returned home, in the 
purchase of articles, all of which, as they were mutually and severally 
gpnpnced they wanted very much indeed, although when they, set.out on 

their expedition, they had made up their minds that they must wait, a 
little longer for them. 
* * * 

,., On the day followin 4 ball at Madame de Soissonac’s, which, had 
ended in the disagree able manner already related, Mrs. Roberts and. her 
daughters were ee together in the drawing-room after a late break- 
' fast,” deeply engaged in discussing the unintelligible adventure of the pre- 
¢eding mght, when their servant informed them that there was a gen- 
tleman in the anteroom who desired to speak with madame on bu- 

siness. 

_.« “On business? I wonder who it can be?  Dites a le monsieur, de 
-entrez,” said Mrs.. Roberts, rousing her energies for the production, of a 
great, deal of French. 
om The, paper ara y threw wide the feane re me well dressed 
“perso en Iding .a pa acket, considerably ger an 

go S aaee, tn; Gnoc hans od in bed inthe otbiata eye 
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the stranger, “on the of Mademoiselle 
i ay a am ap ad 7 a eh oy 

8 : upon to ea 7 t to. 

ees aoe ied her with sills, she will be obliged by imme- 
‘ .” 

Mra, Roberts became as red as scarlet ; but without. speaking, she held 
out her hand for the packet, and endeavoured, not without some success, 
to look dignified and com Nevertheless, her hand trembled a. little 
as she removed the envelope, and opened the preternaturally long-look- 
ing sheet of paper it contained. It was not on the first side, nor on the 
second, no, nor on the third either that the sum total she t for was 
to be found—for that first visit to Mademoiselle Amabel, which has been 
described above, had not been the last. Set vei! the fourth paw y a ex- 
ceedin ible figures inscribed upon the broad column or the 
atric, pe Nace weal yal li y Sa the first. of 
which was the figure 2. Those which followed were, of course, of com- 
paratively little importance; but in plain English, this milliner and 
dressmaker's bill for herself and her daughters during the last nine 
weeks, amounted to eighty-seven pounds, and an odd frank or two 
over. 

It did not take very long to unfold the packet, or to arrive at the 
bearing the record of the amount, but it sufficed to bring both the Miss 
Robertses to such a station behind the sofa on which their mamma sat, 
as enabled them ily to become as well ainted with the 
state of the case ae fay . ae 

Mademoiselle Agatha * * * * 

Mademoiselle Maria * * * * 

Mademoiselle Maria * * * * 

Mademoiselle Agatha * * * # 

tty frequently repeated in every column naturally attracted a good 
Seal of their attention; but Maria was a quick and lively girl, and instead 
of muttering forth any phrases indicative of wonder and dismay at the 
frequent repetition of her own name, she exclaimed, 

“Only see, mamma, how much higher your cloak comes than any 
other article. I always thought it would be so.” 

There was a sort of flint in this speech which struck against the steel 
of Mrs. Roberts’s temperament, and made it elicit a spark which showed 
that she did not intend to sink under a rise, which certainly was not 
agreeable. Mrs. Roberts had calculated the bill of Mademoiselle 
Amabel might amount, at the very most, to about five-and-thirty pounds, 
and as she supposed it would not be called for before the expiration of 
sume months from the present time, she had calculated that by a perse- 
vering adherence to wine of four sous the bottle, instead of ten; by con- 
tenting et at no cream, and the total — ~ of fish, 
game, pastry, green ; er with a little extra 
economy in the article of washing, se coal be prey prepared 
meet it, without saying a single word to Mr. Roberts on subject. 


“T come, madam,” said 
Amabel, who has taken th 
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Clever as'she was, however, she had now decidedly made a blunder ; 
and it'was'not very easy to see, at the first glance, how she was to get 
oat’ ofthe serape into which she had ‘fallen.’ But, as I have said, she 
did not lose her courage, but raising her eyes, and fixing them on the 
messenger, she said, | 
_ 9! Disez & votre maitress.” 

It'was now the man’s turn to colour, which he did, looking rather 
fierce at the rine teeny ‘Mrs. Roberts observed it, and attributed it to 
displeasure at her having’ forgotten his rather remarkable proficiency in 
the English Cem es 7 
Sal oudt ea Le ee that you knew 
how to speak Englisch, which I really think I still prefer to eve 
other language when I can make it convenient to use it. Tell your ma- 
demoiselle then, if you please, that as the bill is a good deal longer than 
I it is absolutely necessary that I should look it over quite at 
my leisure. And you may mention to her also, if you please, 
her foolishly leading me into such a error about the time when she 
wished to be paid, I shall not be ready with the money for a day or two 
that’s all. You may go now, if you please. I will see about it, and 
your mademoiselle shall hear from me.” 

The man civilly replied that he had no doubt the end of the week 
would suit Mademoiselle Amabel tly well, and then, with as low a 
bow as he thought necessary, left the room. 

“ What will papa say?” exclaimed Agatha, as the door closed behind 
him. ‘“Isn’t eighty pounds, mamma, a' monstrous deal of money for 
such a short time? Don't you think it isa shocking large sum ?” 

‘No, my dear, I do not think it is at all, considering the very elegant 
appearance that I have taken care you should both of you make. As to 
my part of it, every body knows that no girl in the world, let her be ever 

-so-handsome, or ever so elegant, can we to get on, either m marrying, 
or even getting a decent partner, unless her chaperon is well-dressed, and 
looks like a woman of fashion. On this point, I am quite sure your 
father will agree with me. But I own I am rather afraid that he will 
find fault at seeing such an immense quantity of a ut down to your 
names. Besides bz never, you know, ventures to y fault with me; 
but I don’t think it is quite clear that he will consider it necessary to be 

ally ceremonious about you. I am sure if he is angry, I don’t know 
what on earth you will say to him.” 

“Don't you think it might be possible, mamma, to pay this horrid 
bill without his knowing any thing about it?” said Agatha, looking very 
sad. “Tt would be so much better, you know, if you could, for when 
~ once gets hold of a thing, he bores one for ever with it—doesn’t 

?” 1 ~~ 

“He is a little in that line, Agatha, there is no denying it,” repli 

her mother. ‘But you know I never get any thing worse for my 

than just the tiresomeness of listening to it. You both of you know per- 
fectly well, that he would never dream of finding fault with me for 
saat 2 ome or any thing else. Indeed it would be very odd if he 


But you wouldn’t like, mamma, to hear him going ding-dong, ‘on 
day after day, every time that ~ i on any thing decent, eeey re- 
L 
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ting ei pounds in ‘nine’ weeks !. ei ds, in) -nine ;weeks! 
: dovirvh nine weeks!”: said Macias rite aie her hands be- 
jind her batk, and walking up and down the.room with a,step and atti- 
tude, which certainly resembled those of her papa, more than might haye 
been expected from so light-footed and: slender a young Jady, . Mrs. Ro- 
berts smiled, and Agatha laughed aloud, 24/05) 3% fj 
“Tt is very clever, Miss Maria,” said her, mother, endeavouring to re- 
cover her gravity, “ but it won't go far, I'm. afraid, towards, pa Ma- 
demoiselle Amabel’s bill ; and as to doing it without, making, your father 
give me an extra check, it is impossible. Fancy ;me squeezing out 
éighty pounds out of our eating and drinking, my own. little;pocket ex- 
penses, and coach-hire! I have no other funds to go to, I promise you; 
and, into the bargain, it is to be done at three days’ warning, I must 
ask him for the money—there is no other way of getting out of it,” 

“ Don’t mamma!” persisted the usually volatile, but now firm-minded 
Maria. “ Pray don't ; if you do, you will repent it as long as you live, 
for you will never hear the last of it. You know, mamma, as well as I 
do, that papa is not over quick in finding any thing to say when he takes 
it into his head to show fight about’any thing, and if you tell him of this 
bill, you will be rena See ever-loaded pistol into his hand, that he will 
go on popping’ in our to the end of time; and you will get your 
share of it in one way, mamma, if you don’t in another, you may take 
my word for that ; for we sliall both of us be worn into peaking, pining, 
yellow-faced old maids in no time—at least, I can venture to answer for 
myself.” | 

- I have not a word to say against the correctness of your statement, 
Maria,”’ replied her mother, “except the just assuring you that it is as 
inevitable as it is true. If you know how to think as well as to talk, 
just set your wits to work, my dear, to invent a way of getting out 

it,” 

“As to that, mamma,” said Agatha, setting down the alarming bill, 
which she had been perusing with a heightened complexion, “as to that, 
you know there are, for there must be ways enough to manage such a 
matter as this, without going at the very first pmch and telling papa of 
it. What do you vend ae exquisitely dressed women in Pans. do 
when a bill happens to run up a little higher than they expected? ‘Can 
you possibly believe that they all trot off to show it to their husbands ? 
Or that things would go on as smoothly as they seem to do now, if they 
did’? Do'you really suppose the women of Paris are such idiots ?” . 

“Then what do you suppose they do do, Agatha ?” returned Mrs. 
Roberts, who had listened to this remonstrance with considerable atten- 


tion. 
*« Oh, as to that, mamma, there may be a variety of ways and means with 
which, of course, I am not likely to become acquainted ; and as to any of 


them, you know, one can but guess.” 
“ Well, child, and-what do you guess ?” said her mother, rather impa- 





~ tiently ; for Mrs: Roberts not being at all inthe habit of requiring the 


opinions of either husband or chi as. to what was best to be done 
~ any emergency, was rather restive under the process of receiving 
vice. | 


“ Why, this is what I guess, mamma ; when a lady finds herself, a pro- 
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#68 of her milliner, exactly in the position: that you are now, apropos of 
Mademoiselle Amabel, ¥ isuuns, as'the art that. it is to her she 
would apply, and not to her own husband, to ascertain what; would be the 
easiest way of' settling the affair.” iat oho ae 
a can you mean, Agatha, by talking such abominable nonsense 
to me?” returned Mrs. Roberts, in a tone of great displeasure. “‘ You 
may think as lightly of running in debt:as you but Ican tell you’ 
that this-is'no time for joking, and 'if you don’t believe me, you may ask 
your papa for his opinion.” 5, 

“Yes, yes, I do believe you, mamma; but it seems to me that you 
must be joking, if you mean to'say that I have proposed your asking Ma- 
demoiselle Amabel to pay her own bill. But she may make the paying 
of it comparatively easy, without lending you the money, according to 
the old Sheridan plan. If I had to pay the bill, I wie go to the wo- 
man this morning, and take with me as. much ready money from my 
housekeeping purse as I could conveniently spare; this I-should give 
her, taking good care to have her receipt for it, and I should tell her, 
with the most perfect frankness, that her bill having come in considerably 
before I expected it, I could not possibly pay it directly without taking it 
formally in to my husband, eet weer: what I never did with my muilli- 
ner’s bills if I could possibly help it. I should then add, with a gay 
sort of laugh, that, nevertheless, if she insisted upon having the mone 
directly, it should be done; but that if so, I should be obliged, though 
liked her style extremely, to employ another milliner, as I did not choose 
to be subjected to this startling style of doing business.” 

Mrs. Roberts listened to all this very gravely, but with an expression 
of countenance not quite easy to interpret. There was a mixture of ad- 
miration and surprise in it, but in addition to this, there was an air of 
being half frightened. But as she remained silent, expecting, perhaps, 
that her young counseller would proceed, Maria ventured to ba 
what Agatha proposed. appeared to her extremely reasonable, very 


likely to succeed. 
‘Upon my word, mamma, I think, that at any rate you ought to 


make the experiment. Just think how we were hurt and vexed last 
night by that horrid woman’s impertinence. I quite give her -up now, 
for it is past three o'clock, and we have neither card, note, nor any 
thing else to explain it. So think, dear mamma, of our vexation 
last night, and do not add to it by bringing down papa. upon us, 
about these unfortunate dresses, which after all, you know, it would 
have been absolutely impossible for us to do without, if he were to 
take it into his beni to kill us for it. Just fancy, if you please, the 
pretty appearance that Agatha and I should have made had we been left 
to our pitiful thirty pounds per annum, at Lady Moreton’s and Lady 
Forton’s—at the embassy—at that horrid Madame de Soissonac’s—and 
in short, at all the places that have given us the least pleasure. Iam 
sure if it had not been for Mademoiselle Amabel, we might, and we must, 
have contented ourselves with going to church on a Sunday, going to a 

lay about once a week, and indulging in an occasional excursion to 

ersailles in a railroad omnibus. So you have just got to make up your 
mind, mamma, as to which you think best—the wh obliged to set_ your 
wits to work for a little clever management with mademoiselle, or to see 
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as we are now, into vulgar humdrums, no soul worth knowing would 

The ev sseote patouidh hee her daughters, sestaliDy caniprioad 
ident savoir faire of. er i i 

Mrs. Roberts a good deal ; but she felt that it might be; and at the present 


moment actually was ae useful. ns 
“ Where in the did they get such clever thoughtful notions?” 
was the idea which first itself to her mind; for in London, in 


her very gayest days, Mrs. Roberts had never been called upon to exercise 
her superior faculties in this sort of way—but the mental answer to the 
mental question was obvious—France had done it—Paris had done it. 
She herself felt a perfectly different creature in Paris, and no wonder the 
girls did so too. But although Mrs. Roberts very pleasantly felt the use 
of such ready and intelligent advisers, she had been too long accustomed 
to be herself the main spring of the domestic machine, to relish the idea 
of her children’s taking it into their heads that she could not get on with- 
out their help. She, therefore, only nodded to them both, with an air of 
light-hearted, gay good-humour, and said, 

“Well done, girls, you have not been three months in Paris for 
nothing. Great wits generally jump together, you know, and 
scheme is not very much unlike what I have been thinking of myself all 
the time that you have been chattering. At any rate, when the —_ 
comes, which it will do directly, I suppose, I shall drive to Mademoiselle 
Amabel’s and see what I can do with her. But before I go to put on 
my bonnet, girls, I shall choose to say one word to you both. You must 
remember, my dear children, that our happening to have fallen into par- 
ticularly gay and elegant society since we have been in Paris, which I 
have contrived to bring about solely for your sakes, and that of your 
exemplary brother, you must take great care to remember that although 
this may have justibied, and more than justified, my having permitted this 
little excess in the article of dress, yet, that as a general principle, I most 
strongly recommend economy, wad the most careful avoidance of ev 

ing hke running into debt. If I did not conceive it impossible that 
with such a mother as myself you should ever forget this, I should be 
ee miserable, I should indeed. But I trust there is no danger 

“.* 

As this was spoken with much solemnity, and that air of authoritative 
——— Mrs. Roberts so well knew how to assume, the two young 

ies listened to her in submissive silence, and with features arranged 
into an expression of the most profound gravity and even deference. 

The iage did come to the door immediately, as Mrs. Roberts ex- 
pected st would, but although this usually punctual lady was naturally in- 
clined to hasten away, both because she made it a rule never to keep the 
coachman waiting, and because she was really very anxious to finish the 
business she was upon, Miss Maria detained her long enough to say, 
‘But remember, mamma, the best way in the world to bring Mademoi- 
selle Amabel to terms is to order something new; and if you do, dearest 
mamma, don’t forget how very badly I want a new scarf. I have not one 
that is fit to be seen.” 

Mrs. Roberts —_ nodded in reply and departed; but she returned 
very soon, apparently in excellent spirits, and generously made a present 
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said at that time on the subject of mademoiselle’s bill, the young ladies 
very wisely deciding in their own minds that if their mamma wanted 
ne eee ee know it, and that 
i id not, it wo a great pity to set ing again upon so 
very disagreeable a theme. cae re 

“How much would you bet, Maria,” said Agatha, “that mamma 
never had an idea of going to mademoiselle till I put it into her head ?” 
» If I bet upon the subject.at all,” replied her sister, laughing, “ it 
certainly would not be that she had not. In the first I am sure of 
it, from her manner—oh, I know mamma so well ; in the next, I am 
sure of it, because with all her cleverness, and Ido not mean to deny 
that she certainly is clever in her own way, she has so very little no- 
tion of what women of real fashion do, either in this country or our own. 
She has never, you know, been at a modern boarding-school as we 
have, and therefore she has never had the advantage of Tecaleat all the 


anecdotes that our admirable teacher used to recount for our advantage ' 


—not to mention all we have read, you know, in more languages than 
one. All this makes a great difference, and those are the sort of rea~ 
sons, you may depend upon it, why old eee le never do know how te do 
any thing so well as young ones. A fact is, Agatha, that if we 
hope to get on, as I know we should both of us like to do, we must con- 
trive, somehow or other, to have our own way in most things, or we shall 


be disappointed, you may depend upon it.” 
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Tue summer of 183— I passed at Interlacken. The following tra- 
gical tale, in which I unfortunately took a part, will recall to many the 
precise year of the catastrophe, and the real names of the Dramatis Per- 
sone. 

To those very few English who have not sojourned at Interlacken, 
it may not be amiss to remark, that of all delicious summer retreats, this 
scattered Anglo-Swiss hamlet is deservedly the most popular. Without 
trenching on Madame Stark’s monopoly of information, I may be allowed to 
notice its comfortable Pensions, its cheap fare, and, beyond all, its exquisite 
scenery. From my window at the Pension Seiler (Pére) I gazed, at first 
awe-struck, on the perpetual snows of the Jungfrau, apparently within a 
stone’s cast. Immediately before me the lovely valley of the Grindel- 
wald retired coyly from the Plain of the Lakes, while all around, Alp 
upon Alp, in fantastic confusion of shape and outline, forbid the eye to be 
satisfied or the fancy to be checked. The actual boundary of the — 
was formed of hills rather than of mountains, alteranbely frowning wi 
dark pine woods, or smiling with gaudy wild flowers: of these, the edge 


was distinct and appreciable: but far behind and above them, receding 
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into a distance, almost beyond itself, the hoary Alps. formed the outer 
framework of the picture. Emblem of life, hackneyed but true! Near us 
is reality, common-place, and visible. Away, in the distance of Imagina~ 
tion, shapes beautiful, but indistinct, melting and crumbling under the 
touch of Time ! 

To confess the truth, these were not the sort. of reflections I made 
from the middle window of the second story of the Pension Seiler im the 
year 183—. Every morning, as I threw back the blinds, a hasty con~ 
ception of the profligate caprice of nature in this her most glorious 
mood seized me, and I inwardly compared the amphitheatre before: 
me with the foggy enciente of the Regent's Park, bounded by the 
craggy steeps of Primrose Hill. Yet, somehow or other, by the time I was: 
dressed and ready for breakfast, I had stared myself into a kind of im- 
pudent familiarity with the real mountains of the scene, and descended 
to the salon with no more emotion than is visible in a citizen who 
makes his third trip to Margate. Such is habit—the Robespierre of the: 
sensations ! 

What with pic-nics to the Faulhorn, and journeys to the Grimsel, 
and donkeyfyings up the Grindelwald, and balls nightly at Seiler’s (Fils) 
time did not hang heavy at Interlacken. My beloved countrymen—and 
more especially countrywomen—did their best to introduce sets and dis- 
tinctious, and after their manner to be as exclusive and miserable as: 
could well be expected in a Swiss valley. I remember that the carriages: 
of the new-comers were kept pro tem. in a barn behind one of. the Pen- 
sions until, by right of seniority, they succeeded to a vacant coach-house. 
On a fine day these vehicles were brought out —as it were—to sun them- 
selves. On these occasions it was the custom to lounge down to the barn 
and minutely to inspect every carriage from the haughty britscka to the’ 
humble caléche. But this was not all. Exactly according to the style of 
the conveyance, which brought a newly-arrived individual, did he, or she, 
or they, take rank in the society of the place. Happy bachelors, who 
arrived any how—on foot or horseback—(I don’t think there was a dili-. 
gense beyond Berne) alone were excepted this thoroughly English 

ouane. But woe to the agreeable strangers who had been noticed over- 
night, and who turned out in the morning to have come in that thing! 
It was more than their nearest relations dare do to be aware of their ex- 
istence for the future. 

This is all very well, but I must “to my tale.” Why is it that one 
has a propensity to trifle when the mind is really intent on sad and se- 
rious things? May not this paradoxical influence be a key to the charac- 
ter of Hamlet? His overwrought—but not maddened—brain found a 
vent in rude jests, and even practical pleasantries. No! Hamlet was 
not mad ; though perhaps I am for such a digression. 

The dinner-hour at the Pension Seiler was fixed at five o'clock, out of 
compliment to English habits. It was about that hour one lovely after- 
noon in August, that as I prepared to take my usual seat at table, I be- 
came aware, without lifting my eyes, that a stranger sat opposite to me. 
When [ did look up, I think I never gazed on so lovely a face. It was 
not a French face exactly—there was too much soul in it—nor a German 
face decidedly, it was too piquant—nor an Italian face ; it was neither 
oval nor dark-eyed. Above all, it was not an English face ; for the owner 
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returned my long and impassioned gaze neither timidly nor boldly. Bless 
you, my angelic countrywomen! nine-tenths of you ds not know how to 
meet astranger’s eye; and the odd tenth—alas! do not know how to 
retire from it. 

Did I say—I think I did not—when I had done staring (upon my ho- 
nour not impudently, but as it were reverentially) at my very fair friend 
opposite, I perceived another new face at the bottom of the table. This 
was an Italian, certainly; a pale, wiry, middle-aged man. He attempted, 
when he came in, which was rather late, to get higher up the table: pos- 
sibly nearer to the incognita. But he happened to get near a nest of 
Germans, and they, without speaking, pointed to a vacant chair lower 
down; after a slight pause and a hasty glan¢e at their impervious phy- 
siognomies, he threw himself into it and ate in silence. 

I see at this moment the face and figure of the strange lady; but if I 
were to give you, gentle reader, a pen-and-ink sketch, you would be 
none the wiser. In fact, I feel sure you would skip my description. I shall 
therefore be content to say she had a profusion of dark chestnut hair taste- 
fully arranged. so as to shade a pair of hazel eyes that looked through 

ou—and if she did not like you--beyond you, in an instant—that her 

ust was full, and round, and dazzlingly white: arrayed on this occasion, 
in a tight fitting, dark silk dress, surmounted by a thin strip of lawn, 
fastened in the centre by a turquoise clasp. Round her throat (possibly 
from coquetry) I perceived a broad black velvet band, from which hung 
a small ivory crucifix, exquisitely carved, but very inferior in colour to the 
neck on which it rested. To tell a really fair woman she has an ivory 
neck—poor Propertius’s “‘eburnea colla”—is to insult her. But Proper- 
tius was a schoolmaster, and knew no better. 

An accident, done on purpose—by which I mean, that I purposely 
upset the salt, which stood between us, and heartily begged the lady’s 
pardon while I replaced it—served to commence a conversation. The 
unknown was playful, lively—I thought fascimating. The chief attrac- 
tion, however, remained—the wondrous play of those liquid eyes, 
adorned by the longest and silkiest lashes I ever saw, even in a keepsake 
engraving ; their thrilling glance was tempered to softness, or shaded to 
sentiment, as the occasion required. Of course, I imagined these lights and 
shadows were reserved for me alone, though the incognita took part in the 
general conversation, and had more than once been directly addressed by 
per English belle of the place in terms, all things considered, of unwonted 
cordiality. 

sarcd dog as I was, and rapidly erecting fresh tiers of scaffolding for 
my aerial chateaux, a presentiment—no, not exactly that, for that refers 
to the future—but a checking, chilling sensation, referring to something 
of which my memory on so short a notice could give no account, at 
every pause intruded itself, something after the manner of that semi-con- 
sciousness which in the brightest of all possible dreams suggests the un- 
welcome notion that it is but a dream after all. In vain I strove against 
my unpleasant monitor; if I attempted to reason with it, the act of rea- 
. soning only made it clearer to my mind that this very delightful ren- 
contre, and this charming stranger were somehow connected with not the 
most agreeable passages of my experience. 
After a pause of unusual duration—partly impelled by an English- 
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man’s pocket-devil—the want of something better to say, and partly, 
perhaps, by the very cosmopolitan devil himself. ‘ Surely,” I exclaimed, 
abruptly addressing my fair neighbour, “surely I have somewhere or 
other seen you before. Yes, I am positive we have met ; but the indivi- 
dual has obliterated the locality. Oblige me by saying if my surmise is 
correct.” 

This address I hazarded during a general buzz of conversation. It was 
well I did so. The lady became as white as her neck which palpably 
heaved with agitation. The eyes were instantly cast down, and veiled by 
those impenetrably drooping lids. Not one word of reply did I receive. 
With a mixture of alarm, curiosity, and self-disgust, I saw I had played 
Alnaschar’s part to the life. I had kicked down the progress I had 
made: to re-construct the fragments was, probably, impossible. A hasty 
glance round the society assured me one only eye was witness to my mor- 
tification. The Italian was stedfastly surveying us both, and I was at a 
loss to interpret his searching gaze, which was neither withdrawn, nor 
modified after, with some petulance, I had returned it. 

Just at this moment a general move took place. Ten minutes pre- 
viously I should have deprecated the lady's departure as my heaviest mis- 
fortune. As it was, I watched her graceful form retiring, and received 
her slight and embarrassed salutation with a sensation approaching to re- 
lief. The Italian opened the door, and I thought was about to address my 
divinity, when the Honourable Miss Melrose chose to trip and fall upon 
his extended arm. Regrets, apologies, condolences, followed in rapid 
course, but my light had faded in the distance, and I heard and heeded 
nothing more. 

It was not the custom at Seiler’s establishment to sit down to wine 
after the ladies left the table, and among other reasons, this one deserves _ 
especial notice, viz., that there was not a bottle worth drinking in our 
excellent host’s entire cellar. But men, especially bachelors, occasionally 
lingered over their cup of coffee, and now and then made a desperate 
attack upon champagne, which at any rate was certain of being iced. I 
had sunk into my seat, absorbed in unpleasant thoughts, when I became 
sensible that the Italian had taken the chair lately occupied by the mys- 
terious stranger, and was apparently desirous of addressing me. 

Now here I would appeal to such among my readers as have ever 
chronicled these more intricate and inexplicable mental phenomena, which 
assuredly take place in all, but which less imaginative persons pass over 
without remark, and more sagacious ones, after their peculiar fashion, ac- 
count for and explain away. I say I would appeal to that juste milieu 
school who admire, without endeavouring to arrange like fossils, these di- 
vine afilatus (for such surely they are) which connect circumstances re- 
mote and independent, as accurately as by the ordinary process of se- 
quence or effect. To illustrate my meaning; no sooner did my eye fall 
on the Italian, than I remembered when and how I had i met 
the lady, whose place he was occupying. And yet what connexion was 
there between the two? So far as I know, they had met that day for 
the first time! Involuntarily I exclaimed, “I have it now ;” and, as the 
body will sympathize with the mind in action, drained to the last drop a 
cup of very hot, very weak, and very adulterated coffee. 

“I hope, sir, what you have,” said the Italian, in very passable Eng- 
lish, “ is pleasant—is comfortable.” 
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This latter epithet conveys to a foreigner an exact notion of an English 
ise. It was clear my new friend wished me the ne plus ultra of 
felicity. Sensible of his politeness, I bowed, and muttered my thanks, 
adding, however (for I was not aware I had spoken aloud), that the 
coffee was not very comfortable ; indeed, rather the reverse. 

“I do not mean the coffee, which is indeed bad,” replied the signor ; 
“but you had a thought to which you partly gave utterance. I hope 
your thought pleases you.” 

All this at any other time would very likely have surprised, perhaps 
offended me, coming from a stranger. But the Italian’s manner was un- 
objectionable. There was in it a mixture of softness and melancholy 
with which I found it difficult to quarrel; and, more than this, I expe- 
rienced at the moment an irresistible desire to communicate my 
“thought,” as the signor phrased it. After, therefore, rapidly running 
over in my mind the probable consequences of relating to a stranger 
what was still only a suspicion, I determined on making, what appeared 
to me, a harmless confidence. The Italian showed an interest in my 
evident excitement ; and I knew I might have cut my throat with my 
desert-knife before either the Honourable Wyndham Melrose, Captain 
Spring of the Rifles, or the German controversialists, who still lingered 
in the salle, would have stirred a foot in my behalf. I felt I must do 
what Lady Dashaway threatens to do to Mrs. Geojam, in the farce. I 
must unbosom myself. After a slight pause, therefore, and a fixed stare 
at the Italian, who certainly thought me a little mad—a little milor-dish 
or so—I thus began : 

“My thought, sir, as you call it, had reference to a lady—to the 
lad a 

To the lady who sat opposite you at dinner ?” 

“ Precisely so. What a lovely creature she is !” 

“Tastes vary. May I beg of you not to speak so loud: those gen- 
tlemen—”’ 

“You are right. Do me the favour to accompany me to yon win- 
dow : in the recess are seats.” 

He did so. After another pause, I recommenced. 

“T cannot tell whether you remarked in my conversation with that 
beautiful girl a sort of awkwardness—an interruption—a kind of—” 
Here I looked hard at the signor, who shrugged his shoulders, so as to 
imply just whatever I pleased. I interpreted him to mean that my flirt- 
ation and its vicissitudes had not made much impression on him, and 
continued — 

“The fact is, that although when I first saw this lady, and for some 
little time I looked upon her as a complete stranger to me, after a while, 
I entertained a suspicion we had met before. My challenging her re- 
collection on this point led to such visible embarrassment on her part, 
that our very agreeable conversation abruptly closed. Still I could not 
eall to mind certain cireumstances, of which I felt a vague but painful 
impression, wherein this lady had taken a part. I could not positively 
connect her with any thing beyond a growing conviction that we had met 
before. Strange to say, your appearing in her chair supplied the links 
of the chain whose end only I grasped. I’now know the sad history of 
which this fair but unhappy girl is, or rather was, the heroine. As you 
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have recalled it to my mind, however unwittingly, you have, in some sort, 
a right to hear it—that is, if you take any interest in the matter.” 

“ Proceed !”’ said the Italian, laconically, indeed sternly. I felt the pres- 
sure of his grasp upon my arm as he spoke. 
country, thought I. An Englishman would have yawned in my face ; 
a Frenchman offered his snuff-box. 

“In the latter part of the autumn of the year before last, I arrived at 
Brussels, just then commencing my travels: young, ardent, and inex- 

ienced. Circumstances detained me in that amusing city longer than 
Phad intended. One day, as I was crossi 
Royale, I pe 
which I proceeded, having indeed no particular object beyond that of 
mere curiosity. One peculiarity struck me as I approached: the si- 
lence of the’ mob, broken only by partial sobs of grief, apparently from 
a few females who stood a little apart. i 
the crowd, and understood that a young woman was being exposed in the 

illory, after being branded. Her crime was strong suspicion, amounting, 
indeed, to moral, if not legal proof, of robbery of 
notary of the Rue Brabant. My) 
happy culprit was so young and so beautiful, and no doubt had ample 
excuse for taking a little from a wretched old miser, who ought to be 
sure to stand, for his grasping cunning, in the pillory himself. 

“This was not very logical, but I own, signor, when a young and 
pretty girl is concerned, I have never been much given to logic: so 
thanking the sympathizing band of soubrettes, I was soon in the centre 
of the crowd, and, as fortune would have it, exactly opposite to the 


victim.” 


It is the way of his 


I continued : 


ng the lower end of the Rue 


reeived, in the direction of the Boulevards, a crowd, towards 


Of them I inquired the cause of 


er master a rich 
My informants added with tears, the un- 


I was conscious of a pressure on my arm, 


At this part of the story 
exceeding, as I thought, even an Italian’s interest in a tale. Involuntarily 
I looked at my friend ; his face was ghast 
some words to me inaudible. 
could rush to the table for a glass of water, with a singular contortion 
he recovered himself; and, though still very pale, and apparently suffering, 
repeated his former request, ‘ Proceed!” in a tolerably firm voice. 
obeyed him. 

“Tt would seem I had arrived towards the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Very soon the executioner and his assistants removed the disgraceful col- 
lar from the neck of the poor girl, whose eyes were closed, and her 
senses, I thought, gone. 
The crowd broke up, commenting on the affair, some in levity, some in 
anger with the authorities who were accused of precipitancy. At first, 
column after column, latterly one by one, the multitude dispersed and 
departed. The soubrettes lingered longest : they even approached the 
girl, who leant palpitating against a tree. But they did not address her. 
Man is, in his instincts, sav 
nionship amon 
is not less des 

“In what followed, I take no credit to myself. I acted upon impulse. 
Possibly, had I acted upon reflection, I h 
the satisfied crowd. My impulse, however, was to accost the wretched 
being before me. I discovered that she had still one living friend, an 


, and his white lips muttered 
I thought he was in a fit, but before I 


The exposure finished, the law was satisfied. 


: the stricken deer will find no compa- 
the herd : the branded felon, justly or unjustly punished, 
olate and abandoned. 


ad walked away whistling with 
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aged aunt, in the outskirts of the town. She had been rightly punished, 
she said—or rather sobbed ; that it was a cruel thing to be held up to 
shame so young, and for her first deviation from rectitude. The money 
she had sent to her brother—her only brother—to buy him a substitute 
for the conscription, as he was about to marry. He died, however, with- 
in a month of receiving her fatal present. Now her aunt alone remained 
to her on the wide earth, and she had sworn never again to receive her 
within her doors. 

“This is not justice, thought I, neither of God nor man. This poor 
thing ought not to fall at once to the lowest depth because the law has 
been obliged to notice her first slip. ‘Come with me,’ said I, ‘we 
will seek your aunt. I have that to say which may perhaps alter her 
determination.’ 

“And she accompanied or rather led me through the long dark streets, 
for it was now late in the day, to the dwelling of her aunt. I need not 
repeat what I urged upon her aged relative. I dare say, I spoke eloquently 
—I know, I spoke warmly. Chiefly I insisted on the far worse shame 
which the fragile, sobbing girl might come to, and bring on her name and 
family ; and, lastly, I dwelt on the sin of abandoning her in her hour of 
need, when kindness would doubtless reclaim her, and give her back a 
place in society and peace of mind. 

‘¢ Briefly, 1 prevailed. I said, when I began my pleading, I would not 
depart till aunt and niece embraced ; and I left them in each other’s arms, 
with my heart throbbing and bumping as hearts only throb in young 
bosoms conscious of having done some good, and averted more evil. That 

irl was—’’ 
ne I see—I see—of course,” whispered the Italian rising. How in- 
sufferably close the room is, I am subject to feelings of faintness. Oblige 
me, however, by saying nothing of this—romance—to any human being, 
till I see you again. Adieu, for the present. Be silent—beware !” 

The latter part of this hurried speech was muttered almost menac- 
ingly, and the eye that rested on me seemed to burn in its socket. The 
Italian’s finger was lifted for an instant, as if in warning, and then with 
unsteady steps he — the salle. The man is ill, thought I. I dare 
say he didn’t hear half my story. What can he mean by almost com- 
manding my silence? What can it be to him? And where, I wonder, 
is the mysterious stranger? As I thought of her, I seized my hat, and hur- 
ried into the open air. I would walk off my excitement. Possibly, I 
might meet the incognita. 

The evening was calm and warm, and, like all still evenings, soothing 
to the feelings. An hour’s saunter up a winding, solitary lane, and the dis- 
tant songs of the herdsmen, or rather women (familiarized to us by the 
singing of Stockhausen) by degrees abated the feverish tone of my mind, 
and suggested, moreover, the very sensible idea that I was giving myself 
much unnecessary concern about matters with which I had nothing on 
earth todo. Even my enthusiasm for the pretty Belgian underwent a 
decided chill ; but that might be accounted for by the fact of having 
- twice forsaken the road and scrambled over hedges, and ditches in pursuit 
of figures habited in dark dresses, and which certainly did not repay me 
for my trouble. A disappointed man depreciates the attractions o the 
absent object: under similar circumstances, a woman depreciates her 
own. 
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As I regained my Pension, I perceived the waiter on the look out for 
somebody. The moment I appeared, he informed me that Signor Bor- 
doni begged me to pay him a visit before I retired for the night. ‘“ The 
Italian gentleman who arrived to-day ?” “Yes, sir.” “I will go to 
him at once.” 

Half whistling, half philosophizing, and curiously speculating whether 
the signor drank brandy-and-water or only sipped liqueurs, I passed down 
the corridor, and tapped at the door indicated by the waiter. ‘ Come in!” 
was instantly ejaculated. As I did so the door was shut behind me and 
locked by my impatient host, who eagerly placed the key in his coat 
pocket. To enable him to do this, he changed something from one hand 
to the other. That something I saw plainly enough was a duelling pistol, 
and that it was placed in a hand which already held a similar one. This 
was not an encouraging aspect of affairs. It was clear I was shut up 
with a madman, whose monomania assumed the shape of blowing his 
friend's brains out. I cannot tell what face I put on the matter ; but I 
should imagine it did not convey the impression of the philosophy with 
which I mounted the stairs. 

“ Sir !” commenced the Italian, in a tone evidently struggling for 
calmness, “ you are astonished at my proceedings—they are strange— 
but not more strange than your assertions. I think it right to tell you 
that we shall not both leave this apartment alive.” 

This last sentence was jerked out (as it were parenthetically) with 
such a hideous kind of politeness, that I involuntarily bent in return for 
the information conveyed. 

*« Sir!” continued the signor, “‘ you remember, of course, the history 
with which you favoured me this afternoon. That history, which is very 
likely highly entertaining to you, is agony to me, and must be death to 


one or other of us.” 
He is decidedly mad, thought I. I will be civil but firm, and never 


take my eyes off his. If I can see anopening, I had better knock him down 
and jump out of the window. Thus reasoning I bowed, and Signor 
Bordoni went on. 

“You called my attention, sir, to a lady whom you pretended to have 
met before.” Here his fingers played so convulsively with the triggers 
of the pistols that I thought a crisis was imminent. He recovered his 
sang froid, however, and proceeded. ‘I must now demand your instant 
recantation of the whole of that monstrous fable connecting that lady with 
—a felon of Brussels.” 

“ Sir,” said I, undecided how to act, for his manner had become sud- 
denly rational, almost calm, “I spoke to you in no ill-will. I gave you 
my impression. I really do not see why you make such a request of 


me.’ 
“‘ Then, sir, you shall see,” was his stern reply. At the same time, 


with a rapid motion of his arm, he swept down a screen which crossed 
the room, and I beheld Pauline, the incognita. ‘‘ That lady, sir, is my 
wife.” As if stung by the words, he advanced menacingly towards me, 
and offered me a pistol, adding, “ both are cocked.” 

I heard his words—I dimly comprehended his meaning—but I paid it 
no outward attention. Pauline, the Belgian felon, the beautiful stranger, 
was this man’s wife, and I had told Aim her history! 
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There was a pause in that silent room. Each one might have heard 
the! beating of his own heart. The Italian was the first to speak, in dry, 
harsh tones, distinct, but unnatural. 

“ Hearken to me, Sir Englishman. I might kill you as you stand, and 
any how you could not complain of your fae if Idid. But I will be 
more just. You have made a strong assertion respecting yon lady. If 
it be false, you do not leave this room alive: if it be true—” the pause 
that followed was awfully significant. The man’s frame quivered. 
Situated as I was, even I, felt for his fearful struggle. Pauline—the 
very transcript of the form I first saw at Brussels—leant heavily on a 
table ; her eyes were shut. She muttered words—I thought I heard 
“mercy !” repeated more than once. 

“ Strip, madam!” was the command uttered mechanically by her hus- 
band. “ Stand back, young man!—By all the devils in h— you shall not 
prevent my will! Strip, madame,—the brand—between the shoulders !” 

And she obeyed, as a moving statue would have obeyed. One by one, 
the buttons of her dress were loosened ; there remained one only,—the 
last. ‘‘ Enough!” shouted I, reckless of the consequences, “ give me a 
pistol, and let this murderer do his worst.” Butin vain I reached out my 
hands, and clutched at the pistols. “Stand back!” was his calm reply, 
“first let us see the brand.” 

The dress was loose. For one moment, we bent our eyes upon that fair 
and shrinking form, and then a fearful cry arose. The husband advanced 
a step and laid his finger on a long scar, or rather seam, which traversed 
the back of the neck just beneath the line of the dress. The yell that 
burst from his lips proclaimed at once his conviction and his agony. 

There were voices at the door. ‘‘ Enter—force your way!” shouted I, 
in desperation. ‘Ay, enter!” said the Italian, in thick tones, “ but first 
this.” Rapid as thought, both pistols were discharged : the ae of the 
house, bursting in, discovered on the floor the bodies both of the Italian 
and his wife. He was quite dead, but the ball which struck her had 
glanced off her side without entering any mortal part, and I saw her 
borne to bed with sanguine hopes of her recovery. 

Pauline did recover. It had been better for her then to have died. 
Who does not remember the astounding cases of swindling and forge 
with which all Europe rang some few years ago? She who played the 
heroine’s part in that mysterious drama—the beautiful, the wealthy, the 
fascinating Countess de ——, was no other than the unfortunate Signora 
Bordoni. 

Hapless Pauline ! victim of my indiscretion! To what purpose did I 
restore you to society at Brussels, only to cast tm once more on the 
world, despairing of the future, and rendered reckless by the past! 
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LA MAISON MATERNELLE. 


Amon the many institutions in Paris which owe their existence to the 
motives of economy which seem to govern the habits of material life 
in France, and to the necessity which all Frenchmen feel, of living in 
association, as well as to that constitutional dread of silence and solitude, 
which the Parisian race have ever experienced beyond all others, may be 
reckoned amongst the most curious and interesting to foreigners om 
establishments known by the name of Maisons Maternelles. These 
houses exist in every cheap and thickly populated part of Paris ; they 
form the refuge and the home of the young workman, who, arriving in the 
capital without friends and without resources, would else be thrown into 
the dens of infamy, which are yawning on all sides to receive him. 
Here he is protected from evil company, and from the ills arising from 
solitude aa the want of employment in a large city. His little fortune, 
be it ever so small—the hoardings of his aged mother, or the fruits of his 
own savings ever since childhood (and among the mountain races, even of 
France, thriftiness and economy seem to be inherent)—is eked out with 
kindness and with care by “the Mother,” until he is fortunate enough 
to procure work. Of this he has likewise a better chance in these 
establishments, than if living alone in his own hired room; for the great 
entrepreneurs and fabricans of all denominations almost always prefer 
seeking their workmen at the House of the Mother, to hiring them even 
from any other master. He knows that they are formed to habits of 
order and respect; the discipline of the « louse” being at once well 
regulated and firm; and such is the force of example that, as with boys 
in large schools, even the most hot-headed and rebellious soon learn to 
submit without a murmur to the “ general law,” which neither favours the 
one nor wounds the other, but is in full vigour for all and each alike. 

Of course, there are certain houses of this sort which from connexion, 
or from the original country of the “ Mother,” are frequented by one 
description of workmen more than another ; and some, where from but a 
limited number being received, those of but one single craft can obtain 
admittance ; others again, where every trade and calling, from the stone- 
mason of Limousin to the tailor of Alsace, may find a representative. 
It was to one of this latter description that I was fortunate enough to 
obtain admission, a short time ago, by the aid of the wit and good-nature 
of my friend Rapineau, who although a very indifferent artist, is an invalu- 
able companion, and, moreover, knows Paris better than any man living. 

Some little artifice was necessary, for we had been told that the work- 
men liked not the visits of strangers, most particularly on the part of idle 
gentlemen, and generally withdrew if broken in upon by any individuals 
of this class ; so, attiring myself in the very oldest suit I possessed, and 
borrowing, by Rapineau’s advice, the shoes and gaiters of my servant, 
we set forth on our expedition. Rapineau, poor fellow, had little or no 
change to make in Ais attire, for with his queer hat, his unbrushed coat, 
and his comical fulled and plaited trousers, with Russian boots, turned 
downwards at the top, it always was a moot point with people who 
beheld him for the first time, whether he was a rakish blackguard, or a 
mad gentleman. A few minutes conversation generally, however, set 
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the question at rest, by proving him to be, what the French artist 
usually is, a profound scholar, a man of taste and learning, and a wit 
into the bargain. 

The house to which we had been directed for the satisfaction of our 
curiosity was situated in one of the most populous streets of the crowded 
cité, close to the river’s edge. The entrance-gate was in a narrow and 
ditty lane, giving most offensive anticipations of the interior of the 
house, which the staircase up which we had to travel, confirmed by 
sight as well as smell in no mean degree. 

The whole of the upper part of the building was rented by the 
** Mother.” The first floor was occupied by the kitchen, dining-room, and 
chauffoir, and above, every floor, even to the very roof was divided into 
sleeping chambers. These of course were paid for in an inverse propor- 
tion to the number of stairs to be mounted. The higher the story the 
lower the rent. A low door, rather dingy, stood opposite the head of the 
stair. Rapineau pulled the hare’s foot which hung at the side, and 
instead of the usual sounding response of the bell within, the door flew 
open on the instant, and we walked in without hindrance—taking care, 
however, to obey the injunction written in large characters upon the 
panel—“ Fermez la porte, s’il vous plait.” 

The room into which we thus found ourselves so unceremoniously 
introduced, was large and low, and rather dark, for there were but two 
windows (of which the lower panes had been boarded) to give light to its 
whole extent. It was easy to perceive at once that this was the dining- 
room, by the number of long narrow tables which stood around the en J 
Wooden benches were fixed on each side of these, and, like all such unfor- 
tunate pieces of furniture, whether in college-hall, or prison mess-room, 
had been scored and notched most wofully during the intervals of delay 
in the service. 

We traversed this room, and, finding no one to answer our summons, 
passed through a door which stood open at the further end. The apart- 
ment into which it led was larger and much better lighted than the 
one we had just quitted. Rapineau told me that it was called the 
chauffoir, and that it was here that the workmen assembled before their 
meals, and that here they might remain unmolested until a certain hour, 
when the lamp which hung from the ceiling was extinguished. This 
took place at nine in summer and at eight in winter, at which time the 
door was closed, and, saving those lodgers who had obtained permission 
from the “‘ Mother,” none could obtain entrance. 

The room had an air of habitation and cheerfulness about it which 
somewhat surprised me, when I remembered the dirty street in which the 
house stood, and the dark narrow lane through which we had passed to 
reach the doorway. The windows looked out upon the quai, and the view 
from them was gay and enlivening. Some tasteful hand had filled the 
window-sills with flowers, and trained the bright green leaves and gaudy 
blossoms of the nasturchion up the wall outside, so that the graceful 
tendrils and brilliant yellow flowers threw an air of homely thrift and care 
about the room, which in such a place was touching. An immense poéle 
occupied the middle of theroom. It was surrounded by wooden benches 
of a semicircular form, disposed amphitheatre fashion, so that those guests 
seated farthest from the fire might yet enjoy their full share of its cheer- 
fulness and heat. 
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But few guests were gathered there at the moment of our en- 
trance, for it was not as yet the usual dinner hour, and the workmen 
in full employment had not yet left their occupations. Those few 
assembled at that early hour, were evidently individuals either out of 
employment. for the moment, or else young men but just arrived from 
the country, and not yet provided with situations. We paused, not, how- 
ever, just then to examine more minutely our new compani for 
Rapineau, whose fine instinct always taught him what was right, tra- 
versed the room with hurried step towards a small closet, situated at its 
extremity, and divided from the apartment by a glazed partition—a 
something between the French comptoir and the English bar, where sat 
in dignity and state the mistress of the establishment, known to her 
lodgers by the touching and endearing name of “Mother!” She was a 
fine, fresh, comely woman, of little more than forty, realizing all one’s 
preconceived ideas of the person best fitted to fill the situation in which 
she was placed. There was an expression of great sweetness and bene- 
volence in her countenance, and her voice was very musical, the most 
rare of all female charms in France. She was attired in the round-eared 
«ap which denoted her peasant origin, and suited most admirably her 
‘style of beauty. Her hair, which had once been coal-black, but was now 
-streaked with lines of silver, was laid in smooth shining bands‘ over her 
forehead, giving additional softness to her features, It was easy to 
ive that the world smiled most graciously upon her, for her ear- 
rings were of solid gold, and reached down to her very shoulders, the two 
bright glittering balls peculiar to Auvergne, perhaps the only token 
which she wore, that could remind her of the mountains of her youthful 
days, and of the merry ronde and bourrée of her native village. Her 
dress was homely, yet neat and precise. A plain gown of dark blue stuff, 
with an orange-coloured kerchief crossed over her bosom, displaying the 
snow-white frilling of an inner guimpe of fine linen, an apron of the same 
dazzling whiteness, with large pockets, from one of which peeped un- 
bidden the Madras handkerchief and the papier maché snuff-box—a 
thick gold chain from which hung suspended her watch, and a bunch of 
keys at her side, her whole costume bespeaking tidiness and thrift, and 
admirably suited to her style and station. 

The ‘ Mother” was busily employed at her needle, and the little closet 
in which she sat was filled with the linen of the house, all of which was 
repaired and kept in order by her own hands. In truth she was no 
sluggard, and the piles of sheeting by which she was surrounded, bore 
ample testimony to her industry. The walls of this little retreat were oc- 
cupied from the ceiling to the ground by shelves, divided into compartments 
and numbered—the figures corresponding with the number of the chamber 
tenanted by each individual who lodged im her establishment, and whose 
linen was kept in this place. Above each compartment hung the key of 
the chamber which, by the rule of the house, the occupant was compelled 
to deliver into her hands ere he went forth in the morning, and which he 

could not claim until he retired to rest for the night. By this means, she 
was acquainted with the absence of any one of the little community. 
Unless a satisfactory reason were given for this absence, the culprit was 
visited with a sharp and seasonable reprimand from the “ Mother,” and, 
on the offence being ated, dismissal from the “ House,” without 
pardon and without appeal, was the sentence. _I was told, however, that 
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this but seldom happened. The careless lad, on first arriving’ in Paris, might 
be led astray by evil companionship, by diever seagate sari cont ilk 
is‘tren-onits, ether leo tanternel eobeice, andi the echoréatiods of his euaipe' 
nions, the peaceful sharers of the “ House,” that he again swerved from 
the right if this did occur, it was generally discovered that the 
_ been some village rowé, some rustic mauvais sujet, who had 
oe ian for some escapade, 

*‘ Mother” was not the only occupant of the petit redwit, as she 
called the place where we found ben By her side te seated at a desk 
(Gor a, desk, with tall account-books too, had been with true French 
po rmeery © ee eee 
young gi im and delicate ions, f a striking contrast 
to the ruddy, blooming, and a og matron, whose rich ji 
almost screened from sight the vee re of her companion. The 
little maiden was most simply and m y attired, after the charming 
fashion of the Parisian pensionnaire. Her hair was confined by a little close 
fitting cap, worn far backwards upon the head, and of such clear transpa- 
rent material that the whole of the rich and shining masses of auburn 
hair, fastened in a thick classical knot, low in her neck behind, were as 
visible as though she wore no covering at all. Her dress was of dark 
woollen stuff, and she wore an apron of black cambric, which gave @ 
childhke appearance to her figure, with which her occupation at the desk, 
that of casting up endless accounts, and keeping eternal registers, seemed 
singularly at variance. Her features had an expression of great meek- 
ness, and there was altogether so much delicacy, such a genteel air, in 
fact, about the girl, that one was almost startled at meeting her in sucha 
situation. Herface was so very pale, and her clear blue eyes were so — 
bright that she absolutely seemed to light up the dark corner in whi 
she was seated. ; 

Almost before I had had time to take this hasty survey of the little 
group, and to build, as is my wont, sundry conjectures thereon, Rapineau 

engaged in conversation with the “ Mother.” I knew not how it,had 
begun for I had not heard the first words, having been absorbed in contems 
plation of the pale girl, but I doubt not that his début was by a phrase 
of compliment, for such is Rapmeau’s custom with the softer sex, and by 
the time my mind had become present to the scene I found that he had 
introduced himself as a journeyman house-painter wanting work, and 
myself as a jobbing éatlor! just arrived in Paris. This was too bad, and 
I was angry with the ‘‘ Mother” for not having, by mere instinct, imme- 
diately known the falsehood of this Jast assertion. However it saved us 
in the dilemma, for Rapineau, asking if some imaginary friend of his, 
“who could: put him in the way of work,” lodged with the “ Mother.” 
She of course replied in the negative, but said that if we would wait a 
short time, perhaps a “ patron,” as he is called in France, of the painters, 
or tailors, might come in, ala recherche de quelques bras, and might en- 
gage us. 

Of course, to so obliging an offer we instantly assented, as it saved us 
from a world of embarrassment. Rapineau won the “ Mother's” heart 
by his compliments on the tenwe of her establishment, and I touched her 
heart by my admiration of the young girl at her side, who all this while 
was going on busily with her calculations and additions, seeming to give 
no ear to what was passing, and to be unconscious of our presence. 
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‘She is ia treasure to me,” said the good woman. in a -whisper... “TI 
who can neither read nor write, would be at the mercy of the world, with- 
out her aid. And her work, too, is not done in.a careless.and slovenly 
manner,;—only see,” (and she took down one of the heavy, sombre-looking 

from the rack above her head, and opened it for our inspection, ) 
tit is fair and clear as print—here is not a blot or scratch from one end 
to the other.” 
I examined the writing ; it was indeed clear and fair as stereotype ; 
nota blot nor erasure sullied the pages. A round, neat hand, too, so re- 
gular and even, that it might have served as models for a writing-master 
cs ta before his pupils. The little maiden blushed slightly as I praised 
ith genuine warmth the execution of the work, but continued steadily 
and without pause to guide her pen with rapid motion along the folio 
page before her ; and, for a moment, the slight creaking noise it made 
was the only sound that broke the stillness, The “ Mother” was gazing 
at the girl and lost in thought, while a tear glistened in her eye, and she 
shut the book hastily, and replaced it in the rack, evidently rousing her 
mind from some paiziful emotion. 

‘“‘T have sometimes a feeling of remorse,” said she in a whisper, and 
sighing as she looked sideways at the girl, “to see yonder poor child 
wasting all the bright spring hours of her youth, shut up in this little 
box with an old woman like me, and sometimes think that 'twould be 
better if she could see more of the gaieties of the busy world around 
her.” 

She paused, and then added hurriedly, “ But no, no, ’tis better as it is,. 
after all. She is but a child, and the sight of pleasure and dissipation 
might turn her young head as it has done others before her. In this little 
nook she is safe, at least, and may be calm and happy.”’ 

The “ Mother” turned suddenly to the girl, and said abruptly, nay, al- 
most sharply, 

+ “Run, Louison—quick, child—can you not smell that the roux is 
burning? That old Madeleine has no longer sight nor smell,—nay, be 
quick, girl ; wilt thou never have done getting off that high stool ?” 

The rebuke was somewhat unjust, for poor little Louison had obeyed 
the very first summons ; but certainly the three-legged leathern stool! 
was high, the maiden’s stature rather short, and. the little closet filled 
with the buxom, portly person of the “ Mother,” and her huge piles of 
sheeting, so that poor Louison had indeed some little difficulty in extri- 
cating herself from her situation. But in spite of the violent hurry with 
which the ‘* Mother” had disturbed her, and the smell of the burnt roux 
which was growing stronger each minute, the good woman drew the girl 
towards her as she passed, and imprinted a kiss upon her pale i i 6g 
a kiss which went to the very heart—-so much did it tell of love and of 
protection. 

“ Your daughter, I presume,” said I, as Louison disappeared quickly 
through the door leading into the kitchen, from whence issued divers sa- 
voury smells of ragouts and pot-au-feu, while floating over all, came, 
vapour-like at intervals, the scent of the burnt butter, which the prac- 
tised nose of the matron had at once discovered. 

“Alas !no,” returned the ‘ Mother,’ mournfully,“ would that she were! 
She is the only comfort I have left to replace all those I have lost... She 
is not my own child, but my adopted one. She shall live with me, untw 
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éhe marries, and I am determined she shall marry well. It is for her 
alone that I now toil and work from morn till night, for I, myself, could 
now live in ease and competence, and rest in peace the remainder of my 
days; but Louison must have a dot, and it shall be a right jolly one, too, 
or my name is not Marguerite Duval, because she is as much to me as 
my own flesh and blood—she is the sister of our poor Matteo !” 

The concluding words were spoken almost in a whisper, as if to hers 
self; if I had not been so near, I should not have heard them; and 
yet with a strange versatility she called aloud, while her voice was still 
trembling with emotion, that it was time to lay the cowvert, for the clock 
of Notre Dame was striking the half-hour after four, and the workmen 
he knew would rush in famished and impatient, the very moment they 
left their work at five. 

The call was instantly obeyed by a stout, bouncing lass, in the long, 
flat cap and short waist of Bretagne, her stout linsey-woolsey cocking 
up behind, being supported by a large brass-hook, and standing away’ 
from her person, yet moving in unison, as if walking a pace or two be- 
hind, greatly to the benefit of every one who might feel any curiosity 
respecting the dimension of her ankles, or even of that part of her leg 
which ran a little higher, even to the visible proof that her garters were 
bright scarlet, and tied below the knee in a knot, with short ends at the 
side. Her arms were red and enormous, the white shift-sleeves turned 
up over the boddice, making their vermilion hues appear yet brighter ; 
but she evidently was aware that nature had intended them for use, not 
for ornament ; for with one hand she had gathered up her apron, which 
contained an immense pile of coarse napkins, each rolled up neatly, and 

passed through a ring bearing a different number; one arm was 

with a pile of the coarse brown plates used in the common French 
kitchens, which she held tight to her bosom in such an affectionate em- 
brace it made me tremble; under the other was clasped half-a-dozen of 
the yard long loaves, which she managed to grasp firmly, notwithstand- 
ing the necessity of maintaining her hold of the apron. 

I watched her cross the chauffoir with the same interest that one does 
@ curiosity in natural history. Before she had gained the dining-hall, 
she was met by an individual bearing a letter for one of the inmates. 
* Now she will be puzzled,” thought I. “ How will she take that letter ?” 
Psha! I was an idiot. Why, she took it in her teeth, to be sure. 

While I had been watching this little bye scene, the “‘ Mother” had dis- 
appeared, and we could hear her voice issuing in tones of reproach and 
anger from the kitchen. The pale girl had returned to her station at 
the desk in the dark corner of the closet, and, all unconscious of us, or our 

resence, was again plying her task of penmanship with redoubled ar- 

our. So Rapineau and myself strode back into the chauffoir, and seated 
ourselves near the stove, anxious to watch who went, and who came, and 
to turn to our profit all that might occur. 

The few occupants of the place were so intent upon their occupations 
and amusements, that our entrance caused no sensation. Two jolly 
Auvergnats, evidently fresh from their native village, wearing still the 
costume of the mountains, were sitting astride one of the benches playing 
at draughts, the favourite game of the crocheteurs and porteurs d'eau 
of the French metropolis. They were both of them fine, handsome- 
looking lads, of the age of twenty, or thereabouts, and their fresh healthy, 
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broad brim of the large felt hat, worn by the peasants of his i 

and the long fair hair which fell ae ea his shoulders, added greatly 
to the air of simplicity imprinted on his features. He wore neither coat 
nor waisteoat, but a loose jacket of a warm, thick, brown cloth, : 
ing almost to the knees, and provided with two enormous pockets, which 
were evidently stuffed with the good things of Bretagne; placed there; 
no doubt with tears, by the loving hand of aunt or mother, at the mo~ 
ment of his departure from his . The jacket had no collar, but 
was cut low at the throat, displaying a snow-white neckeloth, tied in am 
enormous rosette in front; it was, moreover, merely confined at the top 
> Seachem Riker, eet ameter wr hips, the whole frontage 

a coarse, but strictly clean shirt, was visible down to the waist, whieh 
was bound by a bright scarlet sash, that hung not loose, but was tucked 
andeb.the jasket behind. The trousers were wide as those worn by sea- 
farig men, and short, not reaching to the ancle. The feet were encased 
in enormous sabots, hollowed out of the solid beech-wood, an article of 
manufacture which forms the pride of that part of the country from 
whence he came. 

Far different was the appearance of his adversary, who, instead of the 
comfortable and carefully tended exterior, bore theswaggering, rakish look, 
so common to the idle spendthrift frequenter of the café and billiard- 
room. There was a look of dissipation about his person, a cunning twinkle 
of the eye, and a fixed, self-gratulating smile about the mouth ; many 
-hard lines, too, across the forehead and adown the cheek, planted there 
not by age or care, for he was young, and laughed in u ious glee, 


that all told but too plainly a tale of idleness and little thrift, to whi 
the battered hat, the soiled blouse, and ragged trousers bore ample 
testimony. 


We turned from these worthies, leaving them to fight their battle as 
best beseemed them, although I augured ill for the Breton when I heard 
him doffing his hat and loosening the silver buttons at his collar, complain 
aloud of the heat of the room, and wonder why they made so large a fire, 
and saw the quiet, roguish leer which now and then his companion di- 
rected towards the lookers on. 

The chauffoir was now filling fast, and the groaning door at the end 
of the dining-hall through which we ourselves had gained admittance, 
scarcely ceased an instant its monotonous music, as the habitués entered 

-one after another, and came with smiles and friendly greeting to join the 
group already collected around the blazing stove. The sight of that 
assembled community began to be a curious one as the various members 
of it made their appearance. Scarcely a handicraft in Paris of the an- 
cient kind which dates from the first ages of the world, or of those who 
ply their trade but for a season while a certain fashion endures, and then 
turn to other means of earning their bread, trusting to the next new ca- 
= of the mode to replace that which is on the wane, but seemed to 

ve sent a deputy to that assembly. 

Of this last deseription may be reckoned, the pearl-bead makers, the 
metronome makers, the fancy braid and trimming manufacturers, and a 
host of others whose very livelihood depends upon their quickness and in~ 
telligence in watching the endless} fluctuations of the mode—neither to 
be too early in the field before the new invention has become a favourite, 
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nor yet to persist in work which fashion has left behind, and which no 


is @ necessary. | 

It. was curious to observe the difference in appearance, in tone and man- 
ner of each individual who might be taken as it were as @ representative 
ofthe calling which he followed. The sturdy mason of Limousin, of 
short stature and broad shoulders, with flat, roundface andcurly hair, con- 
trasted strongly with the weaver from Lyons, and the cooper of Bordeaux. 
These last, a indeed all from the south, were remarkable for their high 
aquiline features and piercing glance. They spoke with,loud voice and 
impatient gesture, and their language, particularly that of Gascony, was 
distinguished by the sharp nasal twang which, according to their own 
boast, renders it unintelligible to the ear, and impracticable to the tongue 
of a foreigner. 

Contrasting with these might be found the steady, prudent Normand, 
with drawling tone and immoveable features driving a hard bargain with 
some unsophisticated companion who could not choose but yield to the 
Norman perseverance. There were two or three of the honest, laborious 
children of Savoy gathered together in a corner of the room. They 
were all very young lads, and, as might be perceived by their dress, of 
different habits and professions, yet here they were all together counting 
out their day’s earnings, and placing it with the little hoard already 
amassed. I observed that the favourite hiding-place seemed to be the 
breeches waistband between the lining and the cloth, and I was highly 
amused at seeing one of them squatting down upon the floor, deliberately 
take out needle and thread from his pocket, and with as much un- 
concern as though he had been at home in his own chamber, proceed to 
lodge the newly arrived france pieces by the side of the more ancient 
occupants of the same snug Jocalifé. It was touching to see him point 
out with unfeigned glee to his wondering fellow-exiles the small por- 
tion of the band which yet remained to be filled. Doubtless the 
poor fellow was telling, in his detestable jargon, which certainly 

all understanding, of his hopes, of his means, of his dreams of re- 
turn ; and the very accent in which he spoke was enough to bring to the 
mind’s eye the mountain and the torrent, the lone chalet, the aged 
mother, and the little children on the watch for his return. Apparently, 
it acted with the same irresistible influence on his comrades, for t while 
group burst forth into one of those pathetic mountain strains peculiar to 
Savoy, and sang the monotonous air with so much feeling and enthusiasm 
that it brought the tears into my eyes, and arrested the attention of all 
the assembly saving only the honest Breton and his knowing adversary. 
They were tar too busily engaged to pay attention to any thing besides 

game. 

Just as the strain had concluded, before its echo had died away, or the 
hum of the conversation which it had interrupted had begun once more, 
the heavy red-cheeked Breton girl appeared in the doorway between the 
chauffoir and the dining-hall, and in loud sonorous voice pronounced the 
word “ Servi!’ In an instant, as if the word had been a magic spell, 
and the pewter ladle which the girl flourished aloft a magic wand, every 
one of the guests started to his feet, and with a rush as of the whirlwind 
they all pressed forward to the refectoire. Such a hubbub of voices, - 
such a clatter of wooden shoes and wooden sabots were perhaps never 


heard before. 
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On entering the dining-room, we found the “ Mother” already seated 
with her fair young ward looking pale and pretty by her side. They 
oceupied the centre places at the longest table, which stood at the head 
of the room, crosswise. There were two others placed down each side 
even with the wall. At the head of the one stood the bouncing Breton lass, 
flourishing in awful majesty her pewter ladle: at the head of the other 
was. seated upon a high stoo] a toothless, mumbling old woman, whom 
I instantly guessed to be the purblind old cook who had incurred the 
‘‘ Mother's” bitter indignation for having burnt the rouz. 

About fifty covers were laid at the three tables, but not more than 
thirty of us sat down to dinner, yet I observed that each took his own 
place, leaving the space vacant which by right belonged to an absent 

st. With that kindly courtesy which is so peculiar to the French, the 
“‘Mother” had seated. Rapineau and myself as near to the placeshe oc- 
cupied as possible, so that we were enabled to view all that was passing” 
in the hall, and it was both a curious and a pleasant sight to behold these 
rude children of toil divided perhaps in interest, nay, in some instances 
whose very means of winning bread clashed with one another, thus 
gathered together in harmony and goodwill. 

The dinner consisted of the ordinary pot-au-feu soup and bouilli ; 
there were besides, sundry dishes of bacon dressed with lentils, a most 
succulent preparation, and here and there smoked divers round platters, 
filled with the common red harricot bean, arranged in the most savory man~ 
ner with vine and laurel leaves. I tasted of these with great curiosity, and 
can safely pronounce them excellent. | There were besides all down the 
tables, little plates of apples and dried walnuts, and a bottle of vin ordi- 
naire was allowed to four persons. There was no cloth upon the table, 
to be sure: the mugs, or rather timballes as they are called in this: 
country, were of common pewter, and the forks black with age; neither 
were knives provided, they not being considered a necessity where for the 
most part the meat is boiled to rags, but I remarked with something: of 
an English thrill of disgust which made Rapineau laugh heartily, that. 
from many of the coarse napkins displayed by the company there rolled 
a buck-handled iron knife, upon which, from long use and little wiping, 
a thick coat of grease had gathered and mingled with the rust. 

The jolly convives who possessed these articles of luxury were, how- 
ever, rather envied by their less fortunate comrades, and many were the 
demands upon their good-nature when the hard brown bread was 
duced from the ample pockets of the Limousins, whose frugal habits 
taught them that there was great saving in providing themselves with 
that article of necessity, rather than increasing by two sous the charge 
for dinner. By the way, the first question addressed to us as strangers 
. was, “ Have you your own bread ?” and our answer in the negative seemed 
greatly to increase our importance in the eyes of the Breton lass, who 
thereupon placing one of the afore-mentioned long loaves under her arm, 
sawed from its end two enormous hunches, which she rolled across the 
table to each of us. 

By the time the repast was ended, it was fairly dark, and we were glad 
to adjourn to the chauffoir, where the Breton girl, evidently endowed 
with the gift of ubiquity, had already lighted the guinquet, and filled the 
poéle with a pile of wood which roared and crackled most cheerfully, 
although one of the Savoyards chucking her under the chin told her that 
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her cunning efforts to disguise the tourbe with which she had already 
filled the stove were without success, for its smell, for which he thanked 
her, brought the old hills of his “pays” to mind. 

on entering the chauffoir some few comfortable-looking 
tradesmen, “ patrons” of various crafts, who had come in search of hands, 
and great was the curiosity exhibited as to what would be the trades in 
demand. I was told that the number of applications on that day was 
considered unusually small. There was a call for glass-blowers but 
noné were found di in consequence of a t increase in 
their business. A burnisher was called, and en at three francs 
aday. There were many answers to the “call” for ——— and 
the “patron” withdrew into a corner with the group of applicants. 
I was pleased to see my young Breton return towards us with a face 
beaming with delight, holding in his open palm a shining piece of silver, 
the “denier &@ Dieu,” as it is called, the gift of God, not being in ad- 
vance of wages, but to be returned, nevertheless, in case the party con- 
tracting the engagement should repent of it before the expiration of four- 
and-twenty hours, denoting that he was engaged. His tormentor, fear- 
ing a “call” no doubt for the particular trade which he exercised, had 
sneaked off immediately after dinner, or he would doubtless have poc- 
keted this very crown piece also ere the end of the evening. 

When some of the patrons had retired, and those who chose to re- 
main had taken their seats round the blazing poéle, for in France all is, 
if not “liberté,” at least “égalité,” and all absurd distances between 
master and mechanic are unknown, we sat down with the rest, and were 
pleased to behold the manly independence of the intereourse between the 
motley company ‘of which we formed a part. Each had his tale to 
tell or his joke to crack, and was listened to with attention and politeness 

the rest, and in general I was struek by the vast difference in the tone 

the conversation which took place with that to which we should have 
had to listen to under similar circumstances in England. There was no 
vulgarity, no ribald jesting, but saving the high toned voices and the un- 
tutored gesture with which the lower classes of the French nation always 
converse, one might have thought oneself in a very decent, well ordered 
drawing-room. This gentleness of manner was most striking at the mo- 
ment when the fair Louison, leaning on the arm of the stout Breton lass, 
through the chauffoir to go to her chamber; every one arose 

as she passed, and bowed, some really not ungracefully, there was 
@ rush to the door to save her the trouble of turning the lock, which 
might have put to shame many a collection of milk-and-water dandies at 
a London while the kind and res “Bon soir, mamselle Louison,” 
“ Bonne nuit, mamselle,” sounded most cheerily and gratefully on the 
ear. The delicate little maiden would moreover on made the sweetest 
icture in the world when she turned in the doorway and thanked them 
their attention by a graceful bend of the figure, and a smile such as 
the angels wear, her pearly teeth glistening through her parted lips as 
the light of the candle which she held fell upon her countenance, and 
on a life and lustre which it did not possess in the broad light of 


When she hed dien and the door was closed again, I observed 
that two or three of the convives were missing, and was told that they 
had remained without to listen to the cantique, which the little maiden 
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never failed to breathe forth with richest harmony before retiring to rest, 

and could be heard from her chamber which was close to the ball 
I was sorry not to have been aware of the treat which the initiated were 
enjoying until it was too late. 

** It is indeed worth hearing,” said the eompagnon who sat next to 
me, in answer to A mt, Fontan A “the voice of the child is 
like the whisperings of the angels, and we sometimes fear that she must’ 
be of them and will return from whence she came ere long, and then the 
poor “ Mother,” may have-all her griefs to bear once more.” 

He spoke the words so sadly, and with such expression, that I could not: 
help raising my eyes to his countenance. He was a thin, spare man, of 
short stature ; his dark eyes and olive complexion bespoke his southern 
ones and the strong harsh accent told plainly of the rough shores of 

orsica. 

“She is indeed a sweet and tender blossom,” said I, willing to flatter 
the young man’s prejudices in favour of the maiden. 

« Ay, and woe betide him who would seek todo her harm!” exclaimed 
he, passionately. ‘She needs no brother nor kindred; we are all her 
brothers and her kindred. A hundred hearts are at her command, a 
hundred arms would be raised m her defence, should any seek to injure 
her. See, we place her eypher beside that of our ‘ Mother,’ for our love 
and reverence are alike bound to each.” 

He raised the sleeve of his jacket, and displayed the cyphers L. and M. 
burnt in gunpowder upon his arm, amid many other curious and intricate 
devices, of which of course I did not presume to ask the meaning. 

“Your affection must be great indeed,” said I, “ ’tis a blessing for the 
maiden, that her lot has thus been cast among those who take such lively 
interest in her fate, although they be utter strangers, for even the *Mo- 

ther’ told me not long ago that she was none of her kith, or kin.” 

* Nor is she,” replied the Corsican; “and yet the tie which binds her 
to the maiden is stronger far than that of blood or of relationship. She 
is bound to the girl by her love for the dead and gone, by the memory of 
her own daughter, and of all the grief and trouble she has gone 
through.” 

The observation raised my curiosity. I questioned him concerning the 
“ Mother” and Louison, until from one thing to the other he was led on 
to tell me the history I was desirous of knowing, and which I now 
give to the reader, begging him to bear in mind that the relater was a 

rsican. 





* + * * * 

It is now about seven years since the “ Mother” after her widowhood 
came to live at this house. At the time she had with her Marguerite, 
her daughter, as handsome and comely a maiden as it would be possible to 
behold—a frail and tender blossom with ruddy cheeks and long fair hair, 
a child of tenderness and melancholy, such a girl as no stranger would 
have imagined to have belonged to our fresh and free-hearted ‘‘ Mother.” 
She was beloved by us all, and fostered amongst us with kindly care. 
We were proud of her too, for in her very weakness lay her strength, 
and we felt called upon to afford her a and protection; for her 
father had been one of ourselves, a fearless and steady compagnon, who spoke 
up for our rights, and would see none of us aggrieved. te was 
left, as it were, in our charge, and we in turn sought to defend from 
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oppression the daughter of poor Pierre, who upon so many occasions had 
30 lly defended us. 
You will readily believe that the fair Marguerite lacked not suitors. 
y came, ind thick as berries on the elder bush, each with his 
ogue of merits and his list of failings. Some-with a goodly dower, 
the fruit of their own industry and prudence, others with nought but their 
youth and sturdy courage in their favour. But whatever might be the 
ensions of each, you may be sure that they were carefully investi- 
gated by the rest, so that no liar or false craven-hearted deceiver could 
possibly creep among them. Compagnonage has wrought this good, 
none can appear what he is not, and all are estimated at their just 
value. 

You may, perhaps, fancy that the rivalry which existed among the 
band of lovers must of necessity have led to much angry feeling and 
bitterness; but it was not so. Marguerite had a ready smile and 
kindly word for all, but for a long time favoured none; and it was 
agreed amongst the youths who sought her hand that ee would abide 
by her choice, nor seek to injure or annoy the happy man whom she would 
fix upon. 

This preference, for a long time dubious, became, however, at length 
visible to all. The maiden’s heart was chained at last. Hope remained 
but to one, and despair to many. And who think you she favoured? 
She who might have selected from the: proudest and the bravest of them 
all: but there is really no accounting for the perverseness which exists in 
woman's nature. he fair and gentle Marguerite had chosen from 
amongst the crowd of her admirers a youth, poor, and humble in pre- 
tension, not even favoured by nature with any of those advantages which 
will sometimes captivate women, for he was of slight and delicate stature, 
and of melancholy temperament, a native of the upland districts of our 
own stern Corsica, who had been driven from his native place by the 
burning of his home and the destruction of his family by the vendetta 
executed upon his race by its old enemies, the Osbaldis. 

They say that the story which Matteo had to tell was so pitiful a one 
that you could not listen to its relation without tears. He had escaped 
with the utmost difficulty and danger from amid the slaughter of his 
kindred, carrying away, however, through peril almost incredible, the _ 
infant which was clasped in his dead mother’s arms. He bore the child 
with him through hardship and privation during his long and weary 
er hither, and he still persisted in maintaining her, although u 

y his companions to place the babe in one of the institutions with which 
this city abounds, Nothing, however, could shake his resolution of 
watching and nursing the infant himself, and he performed the task 
with a patience and devotion touching to behold. 

I think it must have been the feeling of pity which Matteo’s misfor- 
tunes excited which first gave rise to love in Marguerite’s bosom ; for, 
as I told you before, he was not endowed with any peculiar personal 

ce, nor did he even seek her notice by any demonstration of attention. 

t was indeed rather from herself that the frst advances came. Be this 
as it may, they grew to be acknowledged lovers. Our “Mother” ap- 
sown of her daughter's choice, although the match flattered no one 

ing of her maternal vanity, inasmuch as the lad was poor, and of no 
great skill even in the calling which he had chosen, that of worker in 
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metals, for how should he know aught concerning such craft, he who 
had a his life upon the hills, tilling and managing his father’s farm, 
But,the generous heart of the “‘ Mother” shrank not, but opened at once 
to, the. youth, whom all the world seemed to have abandoned, and from 
the moment that Marguerite had declared to her the love she felt for 
Matteo, at; once, and without any after thought or calculation, did she 
treat him as her son, and gather to her bosom with a parent’s love, the 
poor forlorn babe of whom he had taken such generous charge. The 
child was from that. day treated as her own, and has never left her 
since that hour. You can yourself judge of how she has been tended 
for that ore desolate orphan, is now Mamselle Louison who will inherit 
all the “ Mother’s” gains, and will become in time one of the richest partis 
of the whole quarter. 

Things went on thus smoothly for some time. Matteo with true Corsican 
pease urged’ not the day of marriage until his earnings had procured 

im sufficient to furnish his intended bride with the trinkets, which by the 
antique custom of Corsica, the affianced bridegroom must of necessity 
present to his bride on the morning of her nuptials. The round flat 
rings of solid gold for the ears, the cross and reliquaire for the neck, 
and the long gold-headed pin, to fasten the veil amid the braids of her 
hair. 

It was during this period of delay that I first grew acquainted with 
Matteo. To speak truth, I never felt desirous of cultivating any very 
intimate friendship for the lad, nor did his character at first inspire me 
with much admiration. You will condemn this feeling—but so it was. If 
you had ever lived in our island you would understand the sentiment of 
pity and contempt with which we view any individual who flies from the 
vendetta, instead of staying to front his enemies, and endeavour either 
by open defiance, or by craft and cunning, to widen the chance of its 
ever being at an end. Victim for victim, blood for blood is our motto, 
and one which not all the theories of philanthropists, nor the severity of 
authorities have been able tochange. The number of victims must tally 
on either side ere the vendetta is completed, and it is thought almost 
puerile cowardice in a man to fly as Matteo had done without diminishing: 
the chance of its ever being satisfied. 

Now the family of Osbaldi, the hated enemies of the race from which 
Matteo came, had made their vengeance almost good. There needed 
but. one single victim more on the side of the Lozanis to bring the debt 
of blood incurred by the latter to a just and fair balance, so that it might 
afterwards have been closed for ever, or have been recommenced on a new 
account. 

The proceeding of Matteo in thus flying to Paris, was certainly 
unlike the usual manner of acting in our rude country, and sometimes 
when he talked to me of the past, I could not help telling him what I 
feared would be the opinion he must have left behind. He would groan 
with anguish at the thought, and tell me that it was the sight of the 
child which had caused him to take this step. His mother laced 
the babe under his care when she was dying in the cave where she lay 
concealed from the pursuers of her family, who had burned the roof from 
above her head, a had harried and despoiled the land which had 
yielded sustenance to her children. It was when he had sworn with 
a solemn oath to be a parent to the child, that the memory of the 
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near completion of the vendetta of the Osbaldis crossed his mind. He 
remembered that it needed but one single victim more on the side of the 
Lozanis: he thought he could not long escape, and that the child, weak 
be left desolate and destitute. He knew that the 
im; he could see at times from his place 
refuge, their emissaries rushing hither and thither among the rocks, 
earied with this state of anxiety and terror, for the 
i his retreat and got down to the sea-shore, where he 
soon found a vessel bound for France, in which he took passage, and 
arrived in this place, after much danger and privation, but still with his 
dead mother’s child safe from harm or injury, and what is more, as well 
in health, as blooming and fresh‘ as though she had been tended with the 
fondest care by whole hosts of gossips and nurses. 

Such was the tale which Matteo told me in private ; and, although I 
could not approve his flight, yet when I gazed upon the little child, I 
could not help feeling that the excuse was good. 

Well, the bridal ecrin was at last complete, and there remained but to 
fix the day for the wedding. I shall never forget the evening on which 
we Matteo displayed to me his little treasures, the fruits of his own in- 

ty: They were all of his own workmanship, and he might well be 
proud of their execution, for it was marvellous how any one so lately 
arrived from leading such a very different mode of life could have made 
such progress in the art. But what will not love accomplish! We 
were seated here side by side in this very chauffoir alone, for the rest of 
the compagnons had retired, and Matteo was waiting the return 
of the “ Mother,” who was from home about some little business con- 
cerning her daughter's marriage. Matteo had placed the bridal orna- 
ments in Marguerite’s work-box, which was wrath. “er on a table where 
cag saw Mamselle Louison writing when you came in, and returned to 

is seat beside me, full of a calm and holy joy at thought of the great 
blessings which had befallen him after the storms and trials amid which 
his life had hitherto been passed. 

I cannot tell you why, even to this very hour, but the sight of his 
happiness gave me a feeling of mortal sadness which grew almost painful, 
and I remained silent while he poured forth his feelings of gratitude to 
Heaven for all its mercies. Perhaps my silence affected him at length, 
for gradually his conversation took a graver tone,and he spoke of his 
youth spent in Corsica, amid the hatreds and the heartburnings of enmi- 
ties ; and said (shame upon him for the thought) that the life he led as 
an independent workman,:toiling for his daily bread, but eating it in 
peace and quiet, without the fear that the Enife with which he had 
divided it would be red with the blood of an enemy ere he had time to 
close it, was much more to his taste than the old life in Corsica, so full 
of the hideous excitement of bloody triumph, or the anguish and terrors 
of defeat. 

I could not help shuddering as he spoke, for I was amazed at his fond 
security, I, who am a Corsican myself, know well that no man has a 
right to deem himself safe even though he might fly to the solitudes of 
America, so long as the vendetta is unsatisfied. To avoid suspicion of 
what was passing iz my mind, however, I rallied him cheerfully upon his 
anti-national feelings. 

“You are no true Corsican, Matteo,” said I; “you have none of the 
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dark spirit of our nation. You should have been born in the cold north 
where folks make up their fiercest quarrels over a jug of wine, Of 
rush with angry bawling before a maudlin old justice of the peace, and 
then return together, hand in hand, satisfied with his decision. 

“Say not so,” returned Matteo, sadly ; “sa not so, my friend ; na« 
ture had indeed given me the same which she has bestowed 
so freely upon the children of our island; but ever since the day of hor- 
ror, when I held the sinking head of © pencnambiern. and watched his 
failing spirit, a change has taken place in my mode o rea MA 
was a priest, and had sought with Christian zeal to appease 
ferocity which existed in our family against the Osbaldis. But it was in 
vain. My brother Marco stabbed young Beato Osbaldi upon the hills, 
and soon after this igi himself, holy and gentle as he was, was 
shot from the roadside, while in the very act.of administering comfort at 
the bedside of a poor parishioner. It was while he was dying on m 
bosom that he stayed my vows of vengeance, by his prayers, bor the wel- 
fare of our enemies, bidding me, in the name of Him who had forgiven 
amid the agonies of death, his cruel persecutors, to abstain from te+ 
ven a 

eit would be well,” said I, ‘if such Christian charity could rule the 
feelings on both sides ; but where will you find such forbearance in Cors 
sica? Even now, doubt it not, the Osbaldis are still living in the h 
that you will be found upon the island. Rely upon it, Matteo, while 
that one bloody vest hangs in the chimney nook, they will not cease from 
seeking your life.” 

“‘T know it well,” returned Matteo, gravely ; “and for some time I 
had deemed it possible that they might find me even here. But come, 
let us think of gayer things—there is some one at the door—’tis the “ Mo- 
ther.” She brings the papers from the curé. Dear mother! ’tis more 
than fortune she is bringing me. ’Tis hope and life—the wish to live-« 
which I once thought I should never feel again.” 

%. The door (yonder door to the left of the poéle) opened slowly as he 
spoke. It was mot the “Mother” who entered, but a young man, a stranger 
to the house, who advanced with uncertain, hesitating step towards us, 
and holding out a written paper, asked if he was right in his application 
for admittance at the ‘“‘ Mother’s” establishment, according to the direction 
on the paper which he held. It was all fair enough ; e had been di-+ 
rected rightly, and he seated himself with us to await the “‘ Mother’s” re- 
turn home. He was a handsome youth, tall, and dark, but not fierce 
looking; and, when we tried to draw him into conversation, we found him 
grave and taciturn ; but that might be owing to the fatigue of having 
journeyed far, for his appearance was all travel-worn and dusty, and he 
wore his large, white woollen cloak, rolled up across his shoulders. I 
could tell in a moment that he came from the south, by numberless 
tokens; but I thought Matteo, poor youth, would have expired with de- 
light when the stranger told us that he came from Toulon, and that he 
had just returned from a visit to Corsica! Questions were of course 
showered upon him from both of us with regard to the mother island. 
He came from my part of it, but he had only heard of Matteo’s native 
village, and the feuds of the Osbaldis and Lozanis, for which it was ce 
lebrated at the moment. - He started, however, so violently when I hap- 
pened to address Matteo by his name, that I, being seated next to him, 
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was really that the lamp had burned so low, that’ it-had \grown too 
dapat tabilin wiaktiage of his features. pant a diaiabs x to 
You are weleome from the dear island,” said Matteo; ‘:yow have 
arrived in time to dance at my wedding ; ’twill take’ place ‘next! week, 
‘and we are to dance the Garaqua with castagnettes, ih honour’ of home. 
Will you join us—you must have it fresh in your: memory?!) 5 

The youth smiled, rather a ghastly smile, and muttered’ forth an em 
barrassed answer, but promised nothing. It “was: just'at this moment 
that the “ Mother” returned fall of joy and goodwill to all theworld. : She 
brought back the papers, all en regle, and rallied poor Matteo on the 
shortness of the period of liberty which remained to him, embracing him 
all the while with such kindness and warm affection, that even dim as 
was the hall, I could see the tears glisten in his eyes. 

The stranger had stood unobserved, silently gazing on the scene, until 
Matteo, remembering his presence, dragged him forward, and presented 
him to the “ Mother,” urging her to find him accommodation for the night, 
as he was almost a countryman of his own—he had just returned from 
Corsica ! The “ Mother” was fain to regret, however, that her house being 
full, it was impossible to oblige the stranger with a bed, in spite of the 
letter which he brought recommending him to her care. “The ap- 
proaching marriage of her daughter,” she said, “ had filled her house to 
overflowing, for the hope of the dance and féte, noces et festin, which 
would take place, had lured many of the inmates of other establishments 
to come to her.” The young man appeared to be wofully disappointed 
at this intelligence ; so much so, indeed, that poor Matteo came to’ his 
assistance. : 

“Come, mother dear,” said he, coaxing, “do not let us turn the 
stranger from our gates upon such a joyous night as this ; rather than 
let him depart, I propose that he should share my mattrass and)» my 
chamber, and to-morrow we might surely find means to grant him better 
quarters.” . 

The stranger endeavoured to stammer his thanks, but methought they 
did not come cheerfully ; and while the mother made some’ slight ob- 
jections to the inconvenience this arrangement would cause to both of 
them, Matteo had lighted his candle, and, seizing the stranger’sarm, 
was hurrying to his room, uttering merry “ good nights” all along the 
corridor, and declaring that small rest would his companion have; for he 

-would make him talk the whole night long of Corsica. It: is im'such 
guise as this that we poor mortals are shaken and tossed to and fro by 
the rude hand of Destiny ! 
» Imyself did not retire for some time after this, for the “‘ Mother” had 
much to tell of all the difficulties she had experienced in obtaining for 
Matteo the ‘permissions required, notwithstanding the papers had ar- 
rived from his birthplace that very day, and that the maire of his com- 
mune had spoken highly of his character. 

» ool was nearly midnight» when I did at length withdraw from the 
chauffoir. By an instinct, for which I could not account, I turned down 

the little corridor which led to Matteo’s chamber, and paused for a mo- 
ment to listen at the door. All was silent at first, and I thought: they 
must have been sleeping for some time, but as I turned: away, my foot- 

steps were arrested by the sound of a voice within, oo; 

tinctly the name of Osbaldi! and then such a strange, wild, smo 
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followed the exclamation that, echoing as it did upon the stillness 
of midnight, it made me tremble from head to foot. But a moment's 
reflection caused me to feel angry with myself for this absurd sensation, 
and I shuffled off to bed without further delay. ‘ Matteo has kept his 
word,” thought I; “he is keeping that poor, wayworn youth awake,all 
night with his questions concerning home and kindred; but why need 
he for ever torment himself about those accursed Osbaldis ?” ? 

Notwithstanding this comforting assurance, I slept but ill that night. 
My dreams were frightful and excited, and I awoke ~ them in terror. 
Once, so vivid was the impression of uneasiness I had felt on going to 
bed, that I could have sworn that I heard poor Matteo groan, and call 
for help, reproaching me for my delay, and jumped from my bed only to 
find that all was dark and silent in my chamber, and that I had been 
subjected to a violent fit of nightmare. Towards morning, however, I 
grew more calm, and the return of day made me almost forget the ter- 
rors of the night. The sight of the ‘* Mother’s” joyous smile completely 
restored my tranquillity, and Marguerite, too, moving about in her usual 
quiet manner, would have dissipated the most feverish fancies. The ** Mo- 

er” told me, with a chuckling laugh, that Marguerite was busied in 
making a kind of cake, or gallette, of rye flour, which is peculiar to 
Corsica, in order to regale Matteo and his new friend at breakfast ; that 
she had succeeded beyond her expectations, and was already enjoying, 
with great glee, the idea of Matteo’s surprise. 

Time, however passed on, and Matteo came not, as was his wont, 
among the earliest. One by one the workmen ‘disappeared. Each 
having swallowed his bow] of soup aux choua, sallied forth with his loaf 
beneath his arm to his various employments, and I began to feel a sort 
of nervous irritation at the frequent opening of the door while I was 
watching it for the entrance of Matteo. The sun was getting high in 
heaven, and still he came not, much to the surprise of the ‘“ Mother” and 
myself, and to the utter discomfiture of poor Marguerite, whose cakes 
were getting cold. I was just about proceeding to his chamber, when 
I was arrested in my intention by the entrance of the stranger. 

“Where is Matteo?” cried both females at once as soon as he ap- 


“I know not,” replied he, calmly. ‘I have been abroad since sun- 
rise, and left him buried in profound and heavy slumber.” 

He was very pale, but that might be his nature. I could not tell, for 
I had only seen him by the dim light of the a 4 on the evening 

revious ; but his voice quivered slightly, and reminded me, with start- 
ing effect, of the strange laugh I had heard at midnight. I arose with 
a sudden movement, impelled by, I know not what, singular emotion.” I 
rushed towards the door—my hand was on the lock, and as I turned, I 
caught hiseye. By Heaven ! it faltered, and his upper lip was blanched 
and bloodless, and quivered like the aspen leaf! 

I rushed to the door of the chamber where, according to the stranger's 
report, Matteo still was sleeping ; but so great was my agitation, that I 
was fain to pause ere I entered. The “‘ Mother” had followed me, and stood 
by my side, asking me forsooth what I could mean by such wild haste, 
and wondering yet the more when she beheld the anguish and the terror 

icted in my countenance. The key was in the lock—she entered first 
I foll closely. She went straight to the side of the little bed, 
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through the closed curtains, and turning to me, said, ina 
“ You are a fool, Giorgi; you have frightened me so 
that I tremble like one in a palsy.” -> | 

curtain with a brusque movement, and showed me the 
Lozani stretched calmly in; the bed. His face was 
/” cried the Mother,” in a loud voice, and 
ir which stood by the bedside across the ‘tiled floor in 
much noise as possible ; “come, get a "tis 
oar a en PR chinkiangs of ipotees ile you 
ing there.” 

iene of her voice nor the creaking of the chair 
use m his slumber, so she shook him roughly by the 
shoulder, and then, in surprise that he still moved not, seized the hand 
that lay outstretched upon the coverlet. 

Great God! what a frightful shriek escaped her lips as she let the 
hand fall heavily back again, and tore with frantic eagerness the covering 
from the face and bosom of poor Matteo! She pressed her hand to his 
forehead, and then placed it for a moment to his heart—then bent low 
over his face, and placed her lips to his, and without uttermg a word—a 
sound, sank at my feet motionless and insensible ! 

Her cry had brought to the chamber all the inmates at that moment 
within doors—all came flocking thither in alarm—all except the 
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for not a single vestige of violence, not a of blood, not the slightest 
bruise was visible, and his countenance was and composed as of 


sleeping child. 

Our first thought was of course to secure the stranger, whom we all 
felt certain must, in some way, be concerned in this awful event. We 
rushed into the hall where I had left him but a few short moments be- 
fore, and found him sitting quietly at breakfast ; but I observed that he 
had not touched the galette, which Marguerite had made for Matteo, and 
which, in mortified pique at the latter’s idleness, she had, to punish him, 
bade his companion despatch before he came. 

It is needless to say, that he was immediately conveyed under safe escort 
to prison, but he still maintained the same dogged calmness which had 
marked his demeanour throughout. When pressed closely to confess all 
that had taken during the night, he merely replied, ‘‘ What have I 
to confess? The youth slept sound the moment he laid his head upon 
the pillow; and when I left him in the morning, he still was in a calm 
and tranquil slumber.” 

What added to the gravity and —— of the case, was the total 
impossibility which existed in deciding by what means poor Matteo had 
come by his death. Almost every celebrated surgeon of the metropolis 
was in to examine the body, and all returned the same opinion— 
that death had been sudden—immediate. This was proved by many 
tokens which I cannot now remember, but which y served to con- 
vince ——— of Jee eae are be ould not have did «eer 
lence ; is opinion gaining ground with the publi time t 
trial illieietid ahetpanyhettes already absolv sis thee cele of those 
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imterested in the case, and as good as acquitted. From the moment’ 
mame , his case was clear. His defence was evident. 


His tale-was plain and straightforward, and well borne out by wit- 
nesses and proofs. His name was Lenardi, a stone-cutter by but 
out of work.. He was a native of the south of France, but had lately 
been in Corsica. He acknowledged his acquaintance with the Osbaldis, 
and knew of their vendetta—had only heard of Matteo Lozani, buat 
knew him not—nor had ever seen him before the evening of his death. 
He had arrived at Paris in search of work ; had retired to rest with Matteo, 
at the latter’s own request, and could only add what he before had said, 
that Matteo slept at once, nor woke again during the night ; and that he 
must have died’ while sleeping. 

This evidence was all clear as day, and could not be shaken, although 
the Procureur du Rot was hard afid sharp upon the accused. I was 
brought forward to prove the utter ignorance in which Matteo had greeted 
the stranger on his arrival at the Maison Maternelle, and the arguments 
he had used to induce the tired stranger to share the little chamber which 
he occupied. The master for whom he had worked at Toulon was also 
called to give evidence as to character. He said that Lenardi had been 
among the best and most steady of his workmen, but that for some time 
previously to his leaving Toulon he had become somewhat derangé, but 
that all his comrades agreed in attributing the change in his habits to 
disappointment in shay tov affair, for when rallied on the subject he had 
suddenly left the place in ra FY and announced his intention of coming 
to Paris, since which time he had not beheld him till this hour. 

There was nothing more to be said, nothing more could be done. My 
evidence of the exclamation I had heard, of the laughter which accompa- 
nied it, was looked upon as puerile, and indeed almost disbelieved; so 
Lenardi was acquitted, and stood a free man by the unanimous decision 
of his judges. There were many amongst us who thought him an ill- 
used man, and as in this place every sentiment is exaggerated, and le 
always run into extremes, from having been an object of execration 
Lenardi became, in the eyes of the multitude, a kind of victim, and @ 
false unhealthy interest was got up amongst us about him. Compag- 
nonage found itself offended and aggrieved that one of its members should 
have been so hardly dealt by, and nothing then was too liberal to show 
the deep sense of the injustice which had been inflicted. 

As for the grief of the ‘*‘ Mother” and the despair of poor Marguerite, 
none can tell them. From the hour of the discovery of Matteo’s death 
the girl had been hovering between the loss of life and of reason. She 
had not left her bed since that hour, and the “ Mother” had devoted her 
whole time to the tending of her daughter, whose chamber she left not 
for a single instant. 

Now mark how an all-wise Providence had ordered that the truth 
should be brought to light, and justice dealt at last to the guilty one. It 
is a custom among the compagnons of every class to carry @ private fewille 
de route, aye ee the one which the regulations of the police act 
obliges him to have. This is signed and countersigned by the owners of 


the different Maisons Maternelles where he may have lodged upon his 

journey, and entitles him to lodgings at certain others of these houses in 

the various towns through which he may pass. Before departing for the 
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south Lenardi had brought his paper to be signed by the “Mother” of 
this house ; such a precaution being considered doubly necessary after the 
suspicious occurrence which had taken place beneath her roof, and which 
of course had spread among every branch of compagnonage from one 
end of France to the other.. The “Mother” could not’refase'to put her 
nark to the paper, although she did s0 with many a deep’ sob; but no- 

ing could induce her to see Lenardi, and he’ remained’ here in the 
chauffoir until the “ Mother” sent, back his feuille de route: °° 

It. was a dull and weary hour. There were about a dozen of us as- 
sembled here, and Lenardi was seated in the midst.* ‘The lamp burnt 
low and dingily, and I was very sad, for the whole scene, with the sight. 
of .Lenardi, reminded me of the night of his arrival. He, however, had 
lost none of his usual calmness, although I observed that he once fixed a 
singularly wild and startled gaze upon the wooden settle by the poéle 
which Matteo had occupied on the night in question, as though he stilt 
beheld him seated there. They were however a kindly set of fellows— 
those young compagnons, and endeavoured to divert Lenardi by making 
him forget all the sad cireumstances which had befallen him in that house, 
and so kept up as well as possible a sort of running conversation, which 
was nourished by his answers to their various questions, as to the road he 
meant to travel, and the towns he would have to visit. Each one gave 
his advice and opinion. He must see this, he must see that. 

“Talk of seeing strange sights, have you ever visited the Spanish 
frontier ?” said young Pierre the joiner, who had just returned from the 
south, his merry black eyes twinkling with enischief as he asked the 
question. ‘‘ That’s the country fora lad of mettle. Such strange doings 
there ; such cudgeling, such fighting! It did one good to see men who 
could stand a stout knock or two without crying quarter, or running to 
the nearest justice for redress.” 

“What mean you, Pierre ?” cried one of his listeners ; “ tell us some- 
thing about these strange sights and this strange fighting.” 

*‘ Lord it would take you till to-morrow to hear it all,” returned the 

outh. “They often ficht for pleasure in these parts, and each village 
io its mode of combat. At Arcoz, for example, where I passed the 
night I saw a game of single-stick which I shall not soon forget. To’ see 
the blood spurt out as their arms wheeled round and round, deseribin 
circles in the air so rapidly that you scarcely knew they moved at “iL 
until one or other sank exhausted, seeming to bleed at every we Oh, 
’twas a horrid sight! And then again at Orti ‘twas different, the 
weapon there is of another kind. No blood is spilt, no bones are 
broken, and the victim has been known to fall down dead, and yet display 
no mark of injury, save one single bruise occasioned by the mortal 
blow.” 

Lenardi, who had been apparently buried in thought, actually bounded. 
on his chair at these ple §. and, looking angrily at the speaker, moved 
uneasily from his place, and took another seat behind him. 

“ Ah! the traveller's tales come at last,” said one of the company, “I 
thought Pierre could not journey far without bringing home wondrous 
things. And pray how is this miracle brought about?” 

“Why, by the simplest means in the world,” said the lad, indignant 
that his yeracity should be doubted, “the weapon they fight with is a 
long narrow bag filled with sand, and I was told that many of them were 
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60. dexterous in the use of it that they could kill an adversary by a single 


GB on ood ise 
af, Tush P again exclaimed the same doubting listener, “traveller's 
tales all these, and we poor eredulous Parisians—,” he interrupted him- 
self in his speech to ask pardon of Lenardi for having caused him to 
start so violently when he had 
be ater in the corner hehingl him. Ka 
‘i while, the persevering Pierre had resumed, while his persecutor 
was busied stuffing the log into the fire. ‘ But what I saw was nothin 
to: what I heard, for I was told that the stone-cutters of Maros possessed 
the art. of making a man disappear without any trace whatever !” 

I fixed my eye upon Lenardi ; he was deadly pale, and his breath came 
quick and hurried through his set teeth, while he stared at the speaker 
with @ vacant, haggard look. No one observed him but myself, for they 
were all too much interested in the tale of wonder to think of aught be- 
side; and Pierre continued. 

__. At Maros, I have heard that the weapon is more deadly still. Itis 

the skin of an eel filled with the marble dust from the'quarry there. They 
told me that this instrument, when wielded by an expert hand, can deal 
a blow so hard and so elastic that death will ensue on the instant. Two 
such blows between the shoulders, on the spine, will leave no mark, not 
even the slightest bruise whereby to judge.” 

He stopped, for a loud unearthly shriek, a kind of yell which made us 
all start to our feet on the instant echoed through the hall. There was a 
heavy fall too, and a loud groan, and there stood before our eyes, pale 
and ghastly in the dim light, her hair streaming wildly over her shoul- 
ders, and her eye glaring on the prostrate form of Lenardi, the daughter 
of the house— Marguerite ! 

"Twas he—’twas he who did the deed !” exclaimed she hoarsely, and 
grasping with frantic violence the collar of his vest, “bind him fast, se- 
eure him quick I say, these are no traveller’s tales, but hideous hateful 
truths—see you not that he is a stone-cutter by trade, and that he comes 
from—” 

We did not await the conclusion of her sentence. With a loud and 
simultaneous shout we rushed upon Lenardi, who had fallen from his chair 
and still lay struggling on the floor. Strong hands were at his throat, 
strong arms were coiled around his form, and all hope of escape was at 
an end. Again was he conveyed to prison amid the hootings of the 
populace, but this time he bore it not with calmness, but gave way to 
every frantic demonstration of despair. He felt that the hand of Provi- 


dence had guided his detection, and confessed the whole truth ere his fate 


was decided by the law. 
The story was but short; he had not much to tell. He had been to 


Corsica, not to seek for work, but lured by his love for the flower of the 
island, Gennara Ospaup1! She loved him in return, but had taken a 
solemn vow before our Lady of the Rock never to marry while Matteo 
Lozani was roaming through the world; and the bloody vest of her own 
brother, Paolo, hung against the wall at home. Her letter to Lenardi 
was found in his bosom, in answer no doubt to his own announcement 
that the vendetta was complete and satisfied. It was sublime—full of 


passionate and earnest gratitude; she told him that the blood-stained gar-' 


ment was taken down from the nail where it had a so long like a ghastly 
spectre, stifling all their joys, and turning each smile to bitterness. She 


suddenly leant across him to reach a log 

















gt 
achiever of the vendetta, and longed to embrace him ag his son, .She 
concluded by saying that they had fixed the day of the wedding for the 
ing of poor Paolo’s grave, and the placing of the bloody vest upon 
hus coffin in order that the day mi ye be one of entire festival and joy, to 
all, not merely to the living amid their sunshine and their flowers, but 
also to the unforgotten dead in the dark and silent grave!  ~ 

He had followed with a perseverance worthy of a better cause every 
trace of Matteo until he found him at the Maison Maternelle. It seemed 
as if some fiend had guided the chance which had caused the poor lad to 
request him to stay that night. He had done the deed at midnight, and 
it was his voice which I had heard calling out in savage glee to Gennara 
Osbaldi. He had sat. by the corpse till dawn, and then had sallied forth 
to throw the fatal weapon 30 wall described by Pierre, and which he had 
brought rolled in the mantle across his shoulder, into the Seine from the 
porees of the quai before the house, safe in the assurance that the 
murder never could be discovered. 

The rest is known to us all. The strange fatality which had guided 
Lenardi straight to the chamber of Matteo had caused the sudden and 
unexpected entrance of Marguerite into the chauffoir. It appeared that 
the feuille de route which Lenardi had brought to be signed by the “ Mo- 
ther” was taken into Marguerite’s chamber, where the doctor was at the 
moment visiting his patient. It was a natural consequence of the cir- 
cumstance that a conversation should ensue concerning Matteo and Le- 
nardi, which although carried on in a whisper had reached the ear of 
Marguerite. She had stolen from her bed aroused by some dreamy 
vision of which she could never give a distinct account, and had wandered 
with the restlessness of fever into the chauffoir. She had stood for some 
moments unperceived by us all, behind the chair in which Lenardi sat, 
and it was the tale which Pierre was narrating that aroused within her 
at once, and with mysterious clear-sightedness the conviction of the hidden 
truth! 

Alas, alas! the poor maiden remained not long amongst us after this 
event, and when our “ Mother” followed her to her grave she vowed that 
none should ever replace her in her Jove but Louison, whom she cherishes 
with maternal care for Matteo’s sake. 

Lenardi was condemned to death, but his sentence was afterwards com- 
muted into the galleys for life, and he was sent to Brest, where he still 
remains a hopeless slave. There is one beside him, however, at this hour 
whose love can make captivity even sweet—one who has left the freedom 
of the hills, a life of plenty and of ease, and a loving family, to live 
amid the pent-up air, the horrid sights and sounds of that hell on earth 
where Lenardi is henceforth doomed to dwell—one whose ardent love— 
whose undiminished gratitude have made his punishment REWARD.— 
That one was once the flower of her native country—Gennare Osbaldi. 

* * * « 


The Corsican had scarcely finished his story before he was called away 

- patron, and finding we were not likely to gather more information 
day we took our departure, resolving however that this first visit should 

not be the last to the Maison Maternelle, at 
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oe HISTORIC FANCIES.* 


“““Tue creed of Young England, religious and political, is gradual 
acquiring shape and consistency ; ei dathing like intelligible Fat sb a 
slowly rising up out of the chaos, and we are beginning to discern sharp 
outlines of opmion through the golden haze of that rich imagination 
which, as much as the singularity of their dogmas, forms one of the dis- 
Haguishing characteristics of the New Generation. 

ew pie and new sects always spring out of a wild enthusiasm, 
not wholly blind, but rash, headlong, impetuous. Their first steps are 
always irregular and confused. They exult in crude speculations, and 
waste enormous energy and intellec wer in wrestling with shadows, 
and setting up visionary aims to which they confidently challenge the 
attention of mankind. But there comes a time when all these delusions 
fall away, when the first great ardour settles down into a sober recogni- 
tion of the necessity of employing practical means for the attainment of 
practical ends, when men learn to garner up and concentrate their strength, 
me when that which was Meditation before, becomes at last resolved into 

ction. 

The progress from the Ideal to the Real is tardy enough to wear out 
the patience of every body except the disciples themselves, who feel the 
truth within them, which they have not yet succeeded in rendering pal- 
pable to the world. In the meanwhile indifference sets in, perhaps con- 
tempt, scorn, ridicule. All the weak points are seized upon, obscurities 
made more obscure, and every trivial peculiarity is caricatured and exag- 
gerated. Such is the case with Young England. She is at this moment 
passing through her noviciate of sarcasm and misapprehension. There 
are many people who know nothing about her, except that she wears a 
white cravat, and who conscientiously believe that her white cravat is 
the one thing which distinguishes her from all the rest of the world. 
On the other hand, there are people who attribute motives and principles 
to her, which, it is not too much to say, she never had a glimpse of even 
in her collegiate dreams, All this ignorance and misunderstanding may 
be ascribed to her own want of clearness and decision in the enunciation 
of her views. It cannot be reasonably doubted that there is a meaning, 
distinct and emphatic, in this new sect ; that it has an onward tendency 
towards certain changes in our system ; that it is a sect of movement 
and progress; and that, whether its ultimate objects be attainable or not, 
it is at least suggestive of much important matter for discussion. Hither- 
to it has held a language too elevated, rapt, and mystical for the compre- 
hension of the Saxon public, who entertain an utter abhorrence of all eso- 
teric oracles; but now and then there comes looming boldly out of the 
darkness a solid shape of Thought, which may be easily recognised, and 
which, as far as it goes, leaves no excuse for affecting to believe that there 
is nothing tangible in the creed of Young England. ae 

Mr. Smythe is one of the most ardent of her disciples. It is easily 
seen that he is thoroughly in earnest, that he is one of the inspired few 
to whose intellectual efforts are committed the instruction of the people in 
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the elements of the New Faith. In his portly volume of “Historic 
Fancies,” he indicates clearly enough some of the leading principles ; but 
as he is not called upon in a work of this miscellaneous and ‘irresponsible 
nature to enter into explanatory details, he leaves the application ‘of his 
views to the discernment of the reader. And there is this pleasure in 
the..book, that they who cannot. detect its political. bearings must:be 
charmed. with its literary power. Never before were political opinions 
presented in a dress so fanciful and attractive. : 3 

The leading idea of “ Historic Fancies” is to illustrate certain tenden- 
cies and convictions upon which the author feels strongly, through certain 
passages of history, selected expressly for the purpose of enabling him to 
shadow forth in distant or remote examples the principles he desires to 
apply to modern domestic legislation. By thus throwing upon other 
countries and other times the action of his proverbs, he is enabled to ex- 
press their full significance freely, without offending the prejudices or 
awakening the bigotry of party. 

Mr. Smythe has judiciously chosen France as the theatre upon which 
his doctrines could be most effectively illustrated. It is here, he tells us, 
that the greatest contrasts and most formidable struggles are to be traced. 
“Tt is here that we have seen the most perfect theory of Absolutism. It is 
here that we have looked upon the most perfect theory of a Republic. It is 
here that the Great Compromise between the two will be the most broadly 
tried, most severely tested, most earnestly discussed.” 

This is true, but not wholly so. It is not to France we are to look for 
the most perfect theory of a Republic. She never had it—she never can 
haveit. The genius of France, purified by suffering and tempered by 
experience, manifests an evident tendency towards a constitutional mo- 
narchy. It is much more probable that she will ultimately settle into 
this shape than that she shall ever again throw the reins loose to the 
giddy hands of a republic. But there is no doubt that the soil of France 
is fruitful of great political experiments, and that it is upon that soil 
the broad principles of Might and Right are most likely to be championed 
@ loutrance. 

These “ Fancies” take a variety of forms—sometimes a bold snatch of 
lyrical verse, sometimes a brief, intense, prose essay, and sometimes a 
sketch of character, an incident, or a descriptive scene. There are up- 
wards of fifty different articles, distinct ps independent, and all exhi- 
biting freshness and originality of design and treatment. The aristocracy 
of France, now extinct, claims a large space in the enthusiasm and sym- 
a of the writer. Aristocracy is one of the superstitions of Young 
ngland. Singular contradictions of opinion seem to exist amongst the 
disciples upon this subject ; but “gentle blood” and “ hereditary suc- 
cession,” and all that fine and delicate energy which springs from high 
breeding and habitual command, always excite their admiration. They 
have a strong faith in lineage, and look upon the descent of great quah- 
ties associated with great names as one of the laws of nature. Certain 
names possess talismanic influence amongst them, and there is even a 
feeling of regret visible in their writings, that the honours of the original 
stock are not perpetuated through all time in the persons of the descend- 
ants—some of whom inherit nothing but titles and acres... Mr. Smythe 
turns mournfully to the aristocracy of France, and discovers in its “ serial 
and continuous celebrity” one of the sources of its splendour and its power. 
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“ The; nobleman of the ancient régime,” says our author, “ was born 
to the high places of the army and the state, as with us he is born to his 
hereditary possessions. This doctrine of aristocratic succession was up- 
held,” he adds, ‘with religious pomp, and more than religious into- 
lerance.” it t bol (ozs! 

It'was not so much an order as ahierarchy. It was a hierarchy based upon 
exclusion; and rule, and form, and caste. » It had its army, its navy, its law, ‘its 
church, its finance—all, patrimonies rather than possessions. If the Duke of 
Mar]borough had been born)a Frenchman there would have been a succession 
of Dukes of: Marlborough, Marshals of France. If Lord Somers had been 
first president of the parliament, there would have been a long line of Somerses 
upon the bench. The history of old France is the biography of fifty families ; 
it isalmost written in the proverbs of their ancestral pride in such phrases as 
* Le beau sang des Noailles,” or, ‘* L’esprit de Mortemart.” 

This continuity of the patrician renown preserved the tradition of their 
glory fresh from age to age. The foreigner who heard of the Montmo- 
rencies and the Rohans, had heard his father and his grandfather repeat 
the sacred name with the same panegyrics. ‘They became the house- 
hold words,” says our author, ‘‘ of every household on the continent. 
France sowed them broadcast, as she stretched out her hand over 
Eurone.” But while Mr. Smythe is struck by the dazzling lustre of a 
t a which thus transmitted the historical and family fame from sire to 
sun ‘as Jong’as the nation held to its ancient faith, he is not insensible to 


the vices inseparable from long impunity. He knows that titles are 
more easily inhetited than virtues ; and that the only way to keep an 
aristocracy strong and worthy of its strength, is to stimulate its proud and 
sluggish current by furnishing motives to exertion, and throwing open to 
active competition the honours and emoluments of the state. Nobility 


of head and heart comes not by descent. 


What can ennoble sots, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


But the fate of the French aristocracy presents the melancholy moral of 
a system, false and rotten at its core. That aristocracy grew insolent and 
Sry ae as might be expected from its position—the revolution struck 

own its members one by one, scattered their lustrous glories in the dust, 
and wreaked a sanguinary and overwhelming retribution upon them for 
all their misdeeds. This aspect of the aristocracy —its fall and ruin—are 
affectingly touched by Mr. Smythe in a poem, from which we extract the 


following lines: 
Oh, never yet was theme so meet for roundel or romaunce, 
As the ancient aristocracy and chivalry of France. 
As now they lie in poverty: and dark is their decline ; ;, 
For the sun that shone so long on them, it now hath ceased to shine. 
And the mighty house of Bourbon, that made them what they were, 
Kneels humbly at the Austrian’s feet, beneath the Austrian’s care. 
And the Nineteenth Louis knows not France, and his Queen she never sees 
Her soft St. Cloud, her Rambouillet, her solemn Tuileries ; 
And the revel, and the pageant, and the feast that were of yore, 
And courtly wit and compliment—these things are now no more, 
Save in some old man’s memory, who loves to ponder yet 
On Lamballe’s playful jesting, and the smiles of Antoinette. 
Aad bids his son remember, liow the middle classes reign 
Ip the Basilic of Monarchs, and the Nobles’ old domain. 
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He winds up with a prayer for the restoration of the fallen nobility, .and 
of the rightful king in the person of Henry of Bordeaux—a, desire, which, 
we presume, is to be referred less to any actual feeling. of interest for 
that prince, than to a general sentiment of awe and reverence for thrones, 
and the hereditary principle by which heirs and occupants of thrones are 


bas esa in the re of v8 sad vodgen lite 
t requires very little politi ity to discern this i 
historical fantasy, the roots of ee eae loyal ait ——. 
luxuriantly in the affections of Young Englan chivalry of cha- 
racter which burns in her verse, which io-s0 fond of taking up hopeless 
questions, which sympathises so eagerly with the friendless hd the poor, 
and which, in spite of all the ludicrous and incongruous associations of 
ideas it is so apt to conjure up, is animated by a sincere zeal and the 
warmest generosity—that peculiar and solitary chivalry of our time 
never appears to greater advantage than when it is enlisted on behalf of 
the throne. This is a legitimate topic, surrounded by the most inspiring 
lore, fenced in by gorgeous and valiant memories, and sanctified by time 
and the silent accumulation of human assent. It has been objected to the 
New ineeieggia that they are fond of defending James II., and of U 
pressin ir sympath erally for the Stuarts. They who make the 
ebjection, ars me fn the Sidods with which the Martyr and the 
Exile are upheld in these fantastic writings, but a sinister proof of the 
Puseyite spirit; overlooking the pervading sentiment of legitimacy, which 
is paramount to all others, and for the maintenance of which, Mr. Smythe 
is not unwilling to risk the whole social fabric and official organisation of 
France. There may be a strong leaven of the Puseyite spirit in that 
sympathy—but it is not for Tractarian ends it is so eloquentl Pojcriny 
out in startling measures and allegories, oriental in their pomp of diction. 
It would be a great injustice to this young, and, as yet, rather visionary 
school of statesmen, not to acknowledge a higher and more enduring 
principle in their labours than that of endorsing the crotchets of the Uni- 
versity. Tractarians they may be, and are—but with different degrees 
of faith, and, probably, different versions of the disputed articles. But 
it is not for this they solicit charity for Charles and James—but because 
those luckless princes are the great examples in our history of sacrilegious 
violence offered to the person of the sovereign. They would have the 
sovereign sacred from the rude touch of the populace—tabooed even in 
the midst of wrongs and crimes. 

There are some striking illustrations of this feeling in Mr. Smythe’s 
book. Wherever a monarch has suffered injury at the hands of the 

ple—wherever the solemn nature of his office has been drawn into 

iscussion, Mr. Smythe is prepared to vindicate the religious and impe- 

rishable basis upon which the rights of sovereignty repose. He resents 
all outrages against the persons of kings and queens as acts of impiety— 
and cannot detect a single fault in any monarch who has been the vic- 
tim of popular fury. Nor is it possible to resist his appeals when he 
selects such cases as that of Mary Stuart, and depicts them in lines of 
such exquisite pathos as the following—selected from a piece called “ Her 
Last Prayer.” 
A lovely mourner kneels in prayer before the Virgin's fane, 
With white hands crossed for Jesu’ sake, so her prayer may not be vain ; 
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"Wan is her cheek and very pale—her voice is low and faint— 
~~ And tears are in her eyes, the while she makes her humble plaint. 
‘Oh! Tittle could you , from her sad and lowly mein. 

That she was once the Bride of France, and still was Scotland’s Queen. 


Oh! Mary, mother !—Mary, mother !—be my help and stay ! 

Be with me still as thou hast been, and strengthen me to-day ! 

For many a time, with heavy heart, all weary of its grief, 

I solace sought, in thy blest thought, and ever found relief : 

For thou, too, wert a Queen on Earth—and men were harsh to thee! 
And cruel things and rude, they said, as they have said of me! 


‘The appeal to the Virgin, we fear, will shock some of the orthodox 

readers of this book, who will hardly be willing to compromise their re- 
ious scruples even for the sake of the musical rhythm and tenderness 

of these lines. But Catholicism is very tempting to poets. It is more 

picturesque than our formal Protestant Reason—seizes more s 

upon the imagination—and certainly comes to us in more bewitching 

ises of Chronicle and Tradition, than our own Church can ever supply. 

ut the use of it in this instance is justified by necessity. It was the re- 
ligion of the Queen; and when she prays to the Virgin for strength and 
comfort in the last bitter moment of her short and sorrowful hie, it is 
neither the Tractarian nor the Young Englander that speaks, but the 
contrite and trembling spirit of a believer on its passage to eternity. 

The cluster of enthusiastic verses with which Mr. 'Smythe sur- 
rounded the Stuarts, may be, mentioned amongst the most fascinating 
pieces in the volume. The tendency of them is clearly uniform. They are 
all alike through various paths addressed to the one object, and all equally 
calculated to excite pity and indignation at the fate of Charles. In one 
of them, the “ Catholic Cavalier,” he brings prominently forward the re- 
ligious loyalty of the time, showing how gallantly the cavaliers main- 
tained their faith to the king, irrespective of that difference of creed 
which subsequently became more and more apparent, but which never 
produced the slightest alienation on their parts. We will give a verse or 


two. 


The Holy Church be praised! The Kingat length hath raised 
The standard of his sires, in all kinglihood, on high ! 

How shall this glorious day, for that one hope, repa 
The sorrows which have dimmed the brightness of his eye. 


It was twelve years ago, when solemnly and slow, 
There passed down to the Houses the royal cavaleade. _ 
And the King therein did ride, with the great Duke at his side ; 
And loving words, like brothers, they to each other said. 


It was but yesterday—he rode down the array— 

’Midst pike, and axe, and partisan, and many a gleaming sword, 
And sad, and suff’ring—He looked withal a king, 

Like one who only lived to do His duty to the Lord. 


By God’s good help, I ween, that wan and mournful mein, 
Shall harden heart and strengthen arm, and steel us in the strife. 
Now for that one look alone, shall the Roundhead host atone, 
Cry Villiers—and strike home! we will have life for life ! 
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A ‘bundfed years of wrong—shall make our vengeance strong! ’' > 
A hundred years of outrage, and blasphemy, sha broil, 

Since the spirit of Unrest, sent forth on her behest, 

Th’ apostate and the Puritan to do their work of spoil. :'1): 

Since the Tyrant’s wanton bride trod the Truth down in her pride, 
And God, for England’s sin, gave power to a Lie,— " 

And through the land, the light of Falsehood burnt all bright, 
As each chiurl thought to see the day-spring dawn on high: 


And furiously and fast, like the. rushing of the blast,;. , 
There rose the clang of voices ’midst strife, and storm, and din ; 
Yet—through that angry tone, the church prayed on alone— 
As a mother pleads the more for her children when they sin. 


Mr, Smythe says that he has “ purposely made no distinction between 
the churches of Rome and England” in this ballad. If that be the case, 
what is the meaning of these dark allusions to a hundred years of hoarded 
vengeance, the trampling down of the truth, and the prayers of the 
pitying church ? 

Amongst the kingly subjects embalmed in these glowing verses is the 
touching for the evil one of the old superstitions of our royalty which the 
better sense and, let us say, the purer Christianity of modern times has 
shelved among the monstrous things of the old priesthoods of the world. 
The lines in which Mr. Smythe has caught the poetical elements—such 
as they are—of the subject, are not much in themselves, but they are 
curious as giving a new and unexpected turn to the popular credulity 
which invested the king’s touch with such miraculous powers. He hints 
that these wonderful cures were matters of faith, not to be treated lightl 
—a doctrine which may do very well in flexible quatrains, but which 
will hardly bear examination in rigid prose. 

A sketch of a cabinet dinner in the last century introduces us to Wal- 

le in his sumptuous house at Claremont, entertaining the ministers of 
the day. The picture is new, quaint, and significant. We can give only 
a scrap from it : 


Hark! cannot you fancy you hear a confused murmur of voices, through 
which, ever and anon, you catch the words, “ Right of Search,” “ Peace,” 
“ War,” “Spain,” “the Regent,” “ Balance of Power,” and “ Sir Robert ?” 

Perhaps the last word is more often dwelt on and heard than al) the others. 
It might be a curious thought, to some perhaps a melancholy one, to imagine 
all the assentation and obsequiousness here preferred by the noblest in England 
to that plain Norfolk squire. And yet there is not one of that select and 
envied number who does not cherish a hope of supplanting and succeeding 
him. Perfidy is the genius of each speech—self the motive of each guest. 

Are you deceived because Newcastle is so sedulously attentive to Sir Ro- 
bert’s every whisper, because Harry Pelham, with that most sure of all flat- 
teries, has caught and imitated his blunt, frank tone, because black Harrington 
seems so full of grave and courteous admiration, or because Carteret, with 
every fresh glass of champagne, repeats Ais opinions with more point, and fis 
jokes with mure vivacity. 

And these men are the counsellors of a great empire. Do they give no heed 
to their mighty responsibilities? Do they take no thought. of their, awful 
account? There is not an opinion which they may give to-night by which 
millions may not be affected—not a decision which universal nations may not 
have to rue and bewail. 


Might we venture to suggest that a slight change of time and place 
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would give this picture an application to inspire it with greater interest 
sy the - of to-day sill care tn tokai Waleoke and his group of 
ypocrites : 
A large portion of this:volume is dedicated to the French Revolution. 
The sketches of the principal. men, thrown up to the surface in that in- 
terval of agitation, are admirably drawn. We are balanced between the 
prose and the verse of the book, ; The former is. nervous, graphic) and 
energetic—the latter. picturesque and imaginative—both fresh, fantastic, 
original. The character and events of the Revolution afford ample room 
for the display of the peculiar characteristics of the author; and the 
prose papers on M. Just, Mirabeau, and Dumouriez, and the wild lyric on 
the Jacobins of Paris, full of extraordinary vehemence of feeling and 
deur of expression, may be cited amongst the most successful ex- 
amples. Here there is — breadth of style and fluency of thought. 
The topic never stays for the writer—nor the writer for inspiration. All 
is free, bold, and powerful. The opening of this ificent poem will 
serve better than any description to show the energy Mr. Smythe throws 
into these productions : 


Ho, St. Antoine! Ho, St. Antoine,—thou quarter of the poor, 
Arise with all thy households, and pour them from their door ; 

Rouse thy attics and thy garrets,—rouse cellar, cell, and cave,— 
Rouse over-worked and over-taxed,—the starving and the slave. 


“« Canaille”’—ay, we remember it, that word of dainty scorn, 

They flung us from their chariots, the high and haughty born. 
Canaille—canaille—ay, here we throng, and we will show to-night, 
How ungloved hand, with pike and brand, can help itself to right. 


It was a July evening, and the summer moon shone fair, 
When first the people rose in the grandeur of despair. 
But not for greed, or gain, or gold, to plunder or to steal, 

- Wespared the gorgeous Tuileries—we levelled the Bastille. 


A little year, we met once more, yea “ canaille” met that day, 

In the very heart of his Versailles, to beard the man Capet ; 

And we brought him back to Paris, in a measured train and slow, 
And we shouted to his face for Barnave and Mirabeau. 


Ho, Condé, wert thou coming, with thy truant chevaliers, 

Did’st thou swear they should avenge the Austrian wanton’s tears ? 
Ho, Artois, art thou arming for England’s ceaseless pay, 

Thy Brunswickers and Hessians, and brigands of Vendée. 


To a similar class belongs the “ Merchants of Old England.” The versi- 
fication is rich and satisfying like a flood of cathedral music. It 
something of the force and ga of the old English poets, with much 
of the beauty and earnestness, and massive colouring of a later class. The 
first part, alluding to the days of enterprise and adventure under Eliza~ 
beth, and the formation of the American colonies, is like a piece of 
gorgeous romance : 


The Land, it boasts of its tilted hosts,—they could not vie with these, 
The Merchants of Old England, the Seigneurs of the Seas. 

In the days of great Elizabeth, when they sought the western main, 
Maugre and spite the Cesar’s might, and the menaces of Spain ; 

And the richly freighted argosy, and the good galleon went forth, 

With the bales of Leeds and Lincoln, and the broad cloths of the North, 
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And a veteran mariner would speak ’midst glistening eyes 

the WF atin Oak commen, and the beapete af ener ; , 

in the long night-watches the wondrous tale was told 

isles of fruit and spices, and fields abe han | gold ; 
t 


es 
And the young and buoyant-hearted would o t tale renew, 
And dream their drearest dream should be, their wildest hope come true. 
So with brave hearts and dauntless, they sailed for the Unknown ; 
For each he sought his inmost thought, and a secret of his own. 
And reason fair, how wild soe’er had been each young belief,— 
O reason fair! had they to dare with Raleigh for a chief! 7 
Then, when long years had glided by, in those colonies they made, 
The same free spirit, which was thcirs, in those Plantations stayed. 
As refuge here and shelter full many an exile found, 
When the Old World grew in dotage, and by priests and kings was bound, 
And in some far savannah, where man had never been, 
came with thoughts as simple as was that savage scene ; 
Or in the ore A gw they kept their solemn tryst, : 
When Sacred Word and Hymn were heard, and the equal laws of Christ: 
And the young and strong republic was by these in virtue bred, 
She was cradled in adventure, she was nursed in good men’s dread, 
The young and strong republic that has filled the world with fame, 
And with t praise and marvel of the Anglo-Saxon name. 
And well she shows her origin in the deeds that she has done, 
With her Franklin, and her Whitney, and her hero Washington. 
Then cw’ be: the fathers who had such sons as these, 
The Merchants of Old England, the Seigneurs of the Seas ! 


There are several topics in the volume to which we have not alluded 
in detail. We desire rather to show the spirit of the whole than to trace 
its special development. In the few observations we before offered, the 
reader will, perhaps, have reason to feel that our literature has made 
a valuable acquisition in Mr. Smythe, whose talents are unquestionably of 
a high order, and who, from the abundance and excellence of the pro- 
mise put forth in these papers, may be expected to realize still greater 
and profounder things hereafter. We look with a grave and watchful in- 
terest to his future progress as a poet, should his parliamentary avocations 
not have the too common effect of weaning him from the gentler charms 
of literature altogether. As to his political opinions they are, fortunately, 
much more liable to undergo a “‘sea-change” than his intellectual tastes 
and capabilities ; and even Mr. Smythe will scarcely think we throw any 
slight upon his principles if we conclude by saying that we have a deeper 
faith in his poetry than his politics. We often discern the influence of 
the former giving a palpable but unconscious direction to the latter.” His 
poetry often speaks when he believes it to be the voice of his politics,— 
and it will be heard when the doctrines of Young England shall have 
lapsed into oblivion. We are too confident of the-reality of his genius 
not to be quite sure that it will long survive the vicissitudes of party. 
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PEOPLE WHO “ALWAYS KEEP THEIR WORD. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Queen, The doth protest too m methinks, 
Ham, Oh! bt et wae her os ie 


Te people who always keep their word, if you will take their word 
for the fact, are to be met with in immense varieties. To portray them 
is to paint Legion. It is also to unite opposites under one head ; for 
those who always keep their word are not to be known sometimes from 
those who never do. 

For example: there is no family in town in which the virtue of fideli 
in the performance of a promise is so much’ cried up as in the F 
family ; and whoever happens to be intimate with any of its members 
knows particularly well that there is not an atom of that virtue existing 
amongst them. Conseisutlind exactness is insisted upon by each, and not 
a word they say can be taken as worth more than the breath that 
utters it. 

In one respect only have they been faithful ; in the promise which all 
the younger ones gave to take after their elders. Likeness could hardly 
prevail more in a family of peas. Old Mrs. Froth, full of her sons, always 
cries, “ Nick’s word is his bond!” or, “ Ah! you may trust Joseph ;” 
and the venerable head of the Froths, smiling in sweet paternal pride, 
exclaims, “ If Julia promises, conclude it done. 

Who would not believe in their belief when they join in one note, 
“‘ What a blessing to have children around one in whom every body can 
place reliance.” 

And the children themselves echo the conscious flattery— We were 
brought up with such strictness in our family, and taught to hold pro- 
mises so sacredly, that no doubt, we are a little particular—we always 
keep our words.” 

These Froths utter their falsehoods so complacently to each other's 
faces, and appear so unmisgivingly in earnest, that not to confide, as they 
seem to do, is for a season impossible. It is easier to distrust one’s senses 
than their assertions ; such is the handsome, honest-looking front carried 
by the family faith. 

“ Joseph is honour itself,” remarks Julia; “sensitive to a fault about 
the sanctity of his word. He would forfeit life in one instant, rather than 
fail to redeem any trifling pledge that he had given.” | 

* Really,” cries Joseph, once a day, “if there be an angel upon earth, 
a human creature all divine truth, purity, and conscientiousness, it is my 
sister, Julia Froth. To say that she never broke her word ye is saying 
nothing; I venture to assert that she never will break it; she can’t. 

And yet it were wiser to walk on rotten ice than to put faith for an 
instant in that angel upon earth, or in that soul of honour, her panegy- 
rjst. ‘Trust is not to be reposed in any member of the Froth family 
without risk of ruin; in truth, it is doubtful how far it would be right to 
take their word, even if they faithfully promised to break it. Possibly, 
however, they might then be trustworthy—but then only. If the little 
squalling Froth in the cradle were to promise, with its first fragments of 
- words, and instalments of innocent nursery phrases, to cry lustily for hours, 
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with‘all the lungs it could command, would nobody credit’ the babé f' Phe 
ssesloyauass i 1 ch cI, wow yourenticrwards row tfooetaen. 

inst it. If the child, a few : ; grown ito the un- 
ruliest little rebel alive, were to threaten to tag off the tablecloth, ‘soup, 
fish-sauce, and all, you might proceed to’ finish’ your dinner undismayed, 
for to believe a word of his would be ridietilous. | Nobody believes the 

It would be difficult to say what profit they find ‘in’ pursuing such a 
course, and it is not easier to surmise the nature of' the pleasiite which 
they take in it. But doubtless it imposes upon them the’ necessity of 
standing by each other, and. gratifies self-love by drawing largely for 
oo upon lips privileged to utter it while its own are sealed. Vanity, 
ike murder, will sometimes speak miraculously enough, though it have 
no tongue. It sets all its family to puff it vehemently. The praise’can 
neither be too frequent nor too Rati Son puffs father mother daugh- 
ter, and sister brother, great aunts and cousins alike administering and 
partaking the gale if need be—nay, the fondest of grandmammas being 
called in upon occasion ; all evincing the ardour of that affection, so pre- 
valent in families, which runs the great circle and is still at home. 

Nick, perhaps, of all the family we have been adverting to, is fore- 
most in coolness when breaking the word which it is the game of his life to 
vow he always keeps. Whether this coolness disarms or deceives le 
may be doubted; but they rarely complain; continuing to allow Nick 
Froth to make fools of them at all hours and in his own way. 

In whatever water you may happen to be, there he is upon the sur- 
face floating buoyantly within hail, and anxious to play the friend in any 
emergency. But just as you are sinking, he lets go your hand, and 
swims off in search of the life-buoy, promising to return with speed. He 
enters eagerly into an engagement to get you out of hot water, and when 
the element has had plenty of time to cool, there he is at his post, ready 
to redeem his promise. 

Nick Froth is as noisy as the sea-surf, and about as safe in his mode 
of handling those he serves. Escape his intervention youcannot. What- 
ever be the affair you have in hand he insists upon taking it at once out 
of your direction, and managing it for you. Whatever you are doing, that 
he must undo. He pounces upon your best considered plans, and with 
his broad fist. and clumsy foot, dashes the delicate machinery to atoms. 
Now he is to show you what he will invent and set up in its place. 

You have thought long over the matter; deeply interested in it; your 
natural penetration has quickened, your inventive faculty taxed to 
the utmost; you have arrived by the clearest means open to your com- 
prehension at the shortest road to the accomplishment of your object ;— 
and you are, therefore, the more astonished, the more charmed, at the ex- 
quisite ease, and almost intuitive knowledge with which Nick Froth, 
quietly walking in, and surveying your much-meditated scheme, pro- 
nounces it to be all “wrong,” and demolishes in a breath, what you 
had conceived with such fondness and constructed with such care. Wrong 
it must all be; since Nick Froth, whose interests are unconcerned, and 
whose opinion is unsolicited, can see so readily that it is a mistake. 

True, he does not immediately point out the “right” in place of it— 
but enough for one day is the detection of error.. The task of discover- 
ing the true way is reserved ; that is his affair, that is to be left to him, 
he is to set about that the first opportunity. His promise is enough ; 
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ofeverybedy .knows.that he “always keeps his word.” Nevertheless,. 
Q speve’s vig Sao pus you will ae yaa ch of Nick on 
| e ly promised himself 
eredanbing your progress, and he has Na reat a ona 
One prensa incident will sufficiently describe that farce of life in 
»fwhich: Nick Froth plays the hero, ‘There are occasions when the man- 
ner and tone of a letter may affect all one’s prospects and interests. . Over 
- #uch an, eventful document had Dick’s dear friend bent his aching: brow 
| from. sunrise to. noon, with slow, painful doubt, and frequent sense. of 
_ failure—but terminating in conscious success. Each word had been 
weighed, and the distance between every two words had been measured. 
Circumspection had taken its last look on all sides; a thousand niceties 
iar to the case had been consecutively noticed; and objection in its 
most querulous mood could not have thrust a-pin’s point through that 
perfect composition. | 

Enter Frost, and Friendship (the fool), even before she had time. to 
consult him, was caught in the clutch of his opinion, which always takes 
the form of a verdict. It was fortunate he arrived as he did !—that letter 
would not do—it adopted the very tone that should be most avoided. 
But a missive, in some shape, must be despatched without delay. He 
se draw up the form of it on the spot—the exact thing that was 
wanted. | 

“ First,” said Nick Froth, deliberately tearing the rejected form of 
epistle into strips, and placing them upon the fire, “ let us get rid of the 
false model to avoid perplexity.and confusion.” 

With the blaze, expired the epistolary ardour of Nick Froth. He 
seized a sheet of paper, tried some new pens, in a dozen “ dear sirs,”’ and 
a few signatures, scrawled in lines ingeniously divergent, adding .to 
these, as chat intermingled with his literary recreations, various eyes 
that might have belonged to pen-and-ink owls of a humorous turn, and 
wandering human noses cut off in the pride of their snubneas or aqui- 
linism, but not a word of the letter which was to replace the destroyed. 
The prettiest line of the last new song, some calculations after the man- 
ner of Cocker, and a fair sketch in a rather free style of the dear friend 
_ before him, thrown for the occasion into a very inconsolable attitude, 
filled up another sheet or ie paper; and then, as the meee “> run 
away so agreeably, Nick Froth, growing quite impatient to begin, deter- 
mined on seme al home immediately, to draw up, quickly and stu- 
diously, the all-important epistle. He was a man of his word, and of 
course it was all but written already. Every syllable of it was. in his 
brain !—and there every syllable remained! Vainly did his dear friend 
wish that he could but have stayed Nick’s officious and saved from 
the flames the modelled sentences never to be recalled—that letter, now 
no less lost for ever than the delectable subtitute for it with which the 
brain of Froth was nominally pregnant. 

If you are foolish as well as sick, rely upon Nick’s promise to return by 
and bye with an antidote for every ailment you labour under ; but let him 
not w the composing draught y prescribed for you out of 
window before he goes. you are mad as well as in trouble, believe by 
all means that Nick will keep his word and bring Hercules to your aid ; 
_-but.in the meantime put your own shoulder to the wheel as not believing 
a word of it. 
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Cainate at ted 
begins by making all kinds of alterations, ms oy Crowns and 
into Stars and ers, getting Robinson and his wife left out, and some- 
body with two children invited, and he ends with keeping every body 
waiting, and not coming after all. 

But, disgusted as you may feel, your indignation at his arbitrary inter- 
ference never reaches him ; for before you can utter a word, he stops 
your breath with another osal—perhaps his favourite = mat 
private theatricals; and when all the dresses are ready, and all the parts 
studied, he finds out in his capacity of self-appointed manager, that the 
thing can’t be done—comedy would be too dull, and tragedy too ludi- 
crous. Besides'he has something quite prodigious on foot, and every 
body is to be the first person to hear all about it. 

hen Nick Froth finds a family in committee of the whole house 
planning a comfortable hunt-the-slipper party at home, he cannot forbear 
sweeping away the festive fabric at a breath—with the spontaneous im~- 
promptu offer of tickets for the magnificent masked ball on the very 
evening named. There are thirteen in family—but suppose there are 
seventy-five,—Froth has tickets for all ;—yea, if he have a ticket for 
Shae however = has not. m 

But how punctually he 3 in the day after the cruel disappomtment, 
and how oahes he now out the "tacnily project of «pay, only 
aggre overuling the hunt-the-slipper idea, and insisting it must 

made a blind-man’s-buff ing. He promises to bring the 
great comic singer—and not only does not do it, but comes himself. 

The nearest approach he ever makes to keeping a promise may be not 
8 measured by the trifling difference an exists between fal- 

ing an engagement by being present in person this evening at seven, 
and dispatching a etn Aree bes at three, explaining the ground of 
absence. He flatters himself that he is on such an occasion almost punc- 
tual, and as*much to be relied upon as a gentleman ought to be. 

“ Nick’s word is his bond” is the Froth ery all through the family, in 
conformity with the law which governs them that they should puff one 
another. ‘He is such a safe, steady, punctual creature,” cries Julia ; 
“every body trusts him ; but I eould not help telling Nick the other day, 
that i? he has @ fault it consists in giving such hosts of promises, and 
making such myriads of engagements. I sometimes wonder how on 
earth he always contrives to keep his word !” 


. « . + Intheneighbourhood of the class not unfairly represented 
by the Froth family, we mingle with a much larger section of the com- 
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unity.;\ persons who, it eannot justly be said of them that th 
me tal enh fm ea 
d attain ose W ys. it. i ’ 
Seo fied ieewtrdy base ep nak od ge 
is.new division trustwo im to i it faith, an | 
fesses to merit bi ion, for ~ the word of promise in all 
an and ete i doing with the saying. Every member of this 
middle elass professes to walk erect, in a straight line, and calls himself 
tically a man of his word. 
e is aman of his word, witha reservation : he is conscience all over, 
——when convenience is in the way, 

The people whom we are now encountering, it is as well to be 
against. pi ng a ay o£ mg a as the sun shines, and 
honesty can make hay. In the cold season, with nothing to do, they, 
may be apt to thrust their hands inte somebody’s pocket,—to keep them, 


warm. 

They are readily known by the maxim current among them, and cir- 
culated in fact by way of boast—‘I make it a rule to keep my word as, 
far as I reasonably can.” They are never heard to say, “I make it a 
rule not to make a promise without a reasonable chance of performing 
it.” The good folks make the promise first, and then bethink themselves 
of what possibility there is of its fulfilment.. They are often as good as 
a ay Be then stig word is often good for noting. wae 

There is Turni » who on ing every thin ore him, 
while he spins re a a al ro Son 8 tah life is but a 
winding about in every out-of-the-way. direction. Turningham is pr 
suaded, past all argument, that he is a man of his word, and would s 
any questioner of the fact without, staying to challenge him ; and yet he 
knows, as all his friends do, that his word is “ false as water,” ‘“‘rash as 
fire.” He promises as he chooses, and performs agreeably to the same 
rule, which he conceives to be an equitable arrangement. His promise 
if you want to obtain it, is almost a matter of certainty ; his perform- 
ance quite a thing of chance. 

He never fled from his word; when it was agreeable or profitable to 
stand to it. He will redeem his pledge to the moment; provided it suits 
him. In other cases he has a stronghold to retreat to, in the doctrine 
that a promise which should never have been made, it may be a greater 
virtue to violate than to fulfil. That be esteems to be a truth, 
and feels to be a comfort. He is never without his defence. He 
has a good reason for keeping his word; and does not like to have a 
worse for breaking it. This is with Turningham a matter of conscience. 
When you call upon him to fulfil a promise at his own manifest cost, 
with a sacrifice to virtue on the wig Sag of it, he shrinks back; but it is 


only to turn crushingly upon you the next instant with the triumphant: 
expostulation :— 

“It is all very well to call on me to keep my word!—will my word 
keep me !” 


There is no answering this. From what rash pledge will not such 
reasoning release the Turninghams of our era! ‘ 
Turningham is apt enough to recollect a positive promise as among 
the several reasons why he should do a certain act—but he recollects it 
202 
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e, “and besides, Z promised!” ivhroh cow sin 
grand motive asserting viteelf at the outset,: 
us serve as a sort of make-weight.’ ‘The promise is in reality tow 
often an after-thought, but it is brought: dn ogenerally:.as.a,cap to the 
climax. The man of his word, who has luckily just remembered it,.réfers 
to it as a settler. , nines 197 

«Say no more—I promised, and itis done!” ) glad Adi» 

But when the pledge given happens to lie, not along,’ but across. the 
poe: of his convenience—what then is Turningham’s argument ? Sud- 

_— promise made appears in a different light; it by no means 
supplies a proof that the step proposed ought to be taken, and it is any. 
thing but equally binding as before. Turningham’s cry is, “I always 
keep my word, always—as far as human power pitatilideebat I never 
engage to control circumstances.” . 

e draws himself up with vast moral dignity when any one reminds 
him of some omission of his—some lapse of memory which occasioned dis- 
appointment, reliance having been placed upon his word. ‘Do you 
suppose it possible that I could forget that promise! The non-ful- 
filment of it argued an impossibility in the case, but not such an impos- 
sibility as that. Assure yourself it was not forgotten!” 

And this emphatic pledge that the promise was remembered is offered 
in full and touching atonement for its violation. In the firm conviction 
that Turningham never forgets his word once passed, the reason why he 
broke it, nevertheless, is lost sight of; and he goes on to remark with 
perfect impunity, “I always,” &c. 

But although all these people, the majority of the promising crowds 
who are about us everywhere, regard themselves as persons of their word, 
and are so to this extent—that they rarely perhaps break a serious pro- 
mise without some little shabby show of an excuse for doing so—it 1s to 
be understood that the very best of them reserve points to themselves on 
which they may break faith when they like—points on which no expecta- 
tion of their fidelity is to be reasonably moat 

Of such a nature in domestic and social life, are the “promises. con- 
stantly given and received to return home by a specified hour at night. 
(in some families, sober). Lover's vows, promises to pay, and. pledges 
of unalterable friendship, are proverbially of the same order. _Temper- 
ance-pledges have occasionally been known to partake of the same cha- 
racter; as, in political life, election-en ments and party-compacts 
most commonly do! To these, and such as these, it would be tedious 
to advert in detail. Every reader can reckon up a dozen cases of ordi- 

and regular occurrence in his existence, in which his conscience, 
heltanea by custom, clearly exempts him from the penalties otherwise 
attached by sensitive and honourable minds to the broken vow; in 
sitipler phrase, to the forfeit word ; for the mere word should be the vow, 
the bare “T will,” the —_ am i 

The same cause forbids, as wholly superfluous, usion to promises 
of amendment made by servants discharged and afterwards taken back; 
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sedi 


stranncttby cad bye wens opasa anton sk exp-quasoe Sefon fine 
| w ific mention of any. quarter ear, 
or indeed the year itself. . Carelessness may oleh Spe 
with wonderful celerity,. but it, isnot: judicious to trust the glass-breaker. 
too'soon ‘with the new china ; and. the nager may actually be raised at 
Michaelmas for aught we can tell, but John had better not. buy a new 
watch’on the strength of the hint. ) 
“" Whatever of lax morality may in all these matters be witnessed, and 
however the Turningham class of word-breakers may play the game of 
life with false dice, generally without thinking, often without knowing it 
—we have less to wonder at; when we call to mind what thousands of 
them every year reduce a sacred pledge to a form and ceremony, and 
tamper with the solemnity which should belong to such an obligation, 
when they lightly and readily step forward to “promise and vow three 
~~ in the name of another, about the progress and accomplishment 
of which they do not afterwards profess to feel even the slightest real re- 
sponsibility. Habit and example reconcile the most scrupulous to un- 
conscientious usages, to ignorant perversions of reason, and abuses 
of sacred things; and without considering “too curiously” what is here 
glanced at, we may claim some charity even for the habitual violaters of 
@ promise, some Christian toleration of their misdeeds, when we see the 
license accorded to our godfathers and godmothers. 

Education’s earliest lessons should implant in the mind a sense of the 
sanctity of a promise. A child should never hear of an oath—that, fatal 
knowledge kills the innocent security in the simple word. If there were 
no necessity, real or su for oaths, there would be no lies. When 
the child has learned that the simple word is not enough for the ends of 
truth, it has learned the first lesson of falsehood. | 


‘We proceed now to a “more removed ground,” and breathe a clearer 
atmosphere among miracles of humanity; the people who do keep their 
word! What a fairy-land have we entered, and, God be thanked, it is 
not thinly populated either! This happy isle is not a paradise imagi 
for the font, as absentees suppose, but the home of living multitudes, 
Here we meet the persons who, on the question of making promises, have 


many reservations, but on keeping them, none. Here we never encoun- 
ter the kind accomnodating fellow, who when he cries out, “I shall cer- 


tainly come!” adds silently to himself, “if I can ;” or him, who has, no 
serisibility to wound, no dignity to lessen, when his careless tone 


the expediency of the unpleasant question, “May I depend on you?” a. 


question to which, he, unoffended and unhurt, responds. emphatically, 
_ You may,”—but only meaning thereby, that you live in a. land. of 

liberty, and have a will. of your own. Here dwell not the indolent who 
make promises in order to avoid present trouble, and will en to do 
impossibilities next week to get rid of a slight difficulty at the moment, 
nor do we here find the conventionally honest, who confound right and 
wrong, by holding that while they keep one class of promises, they are 
free to break another. 


‘No: the only persons to be encountered in this region are of a different 


sort, A eens may not be.easily drawn from them; but once given, it 
will be kept. They are all of the same flesh and blood which united in 
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composition of that exéellent officer, of whom complaint was made to 
Great Captain during the war, that he had threatened to hang up an 
official by eight o'clock, unless before that hour he provided ra- 
the hungry soldiers—no rations being by human ‘means pro- 
curable anywhere. s 

“Ha!” said the duke, having heard the complaint, “did-he say he 
prowl, hang oul! Then you had better have the rations ready, for he'll 

is word!” 

d yet even this example of presumed fidelity to the very letter of 
the are no evidence of 4 uniformity in that ward 60 as 3s heats 
a character for conscientiousness. It may have been merely an instance 
of military etiquette, of professional punctilio, conscience im’a red coat. 
The same virtue might not have exhibited itself in the same person at 
all, if out of the army ; just as the private soldier whom we have heard 
of—though a true lover of discipline and profoundly conscientious—might 
in a different character, and wearing another dress, have been quite in- 
capable of that strict feeling of justice, which prompted him, having re- 
ceived half of his hundred and fifty lashes, and been taken down before 
the completion of his sentence to go, as soon as he had recovered, to his 
colonel, saying, “I beg pardon, but there’s five-and-seventy due to 
me yet!” 

Let us suppose this conscientious soldier to be a scrivener, who had re- 
ceived in that capacity as many shillings above his account. Can we re- 
concile to imagination the image of the scrupulous man, returning to his 
client, and saying, cash in hand, “ You have paid me all this too much.” 

The thousand examples in the history of heroism in redeeming the pro- 
mise given, have chiefly had their origin in circumstances above the level 
of ordinary life, and involving an excitement favourable to the exhibition 
of fortitude and honour. Damon could do no less for Pythias, and Pythias 
was obliged to do what he did for Damon. There’ is nothing in it, as 
evidence of character. Neither of them perhaps were men of their words. 
Damon would have kept his friend waiting dinner @ cool hour, and Py- 
thias would have promised the loan of his horse without fail, and then 
have ridden forth into Hyde Park himself. 

Nelson conveys to the mind a forcible idea of the quality to be pos- 
sessed by a keeper of his word. We decide at once that whatever he 
might say, he would do; but ther this quality must be exerted profes- 
sionally, and it would depend upon whether he said he would capture the 
enemy's fleet. There we should be surety for him at once that he would 
keep his word—not so, if he promised to win his rubber, though he held 
the cards in his hand. ' 

It must be plain that even among who always keep their word, 
there are differences of position nt circumstance by whieh we are all 
moved to cherish preferences and prejudices, affecting our belief in their 
faithfulness. When a judge to hang a man, we are more apt to 

faith in him than in a physician when he promises to cure one—yet 

perhaps, in themselves, are equally deserving of trust. Of two 
promises made by the very worthiest of our acquaintances—first, that he 
will come and dine with us, and, secondly, that he will call and pay the 
balance—we cannot, with the best of feelings help relying more on 
one assertion than the other. 
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.,..| Where the plighted word is ever the same, sure of fulfilment, whether 
it refer to a momentous matter or the merest trifle, how must all ‘who 

_knew him recal the honoured and memory of Phil, » late of 

London, philosopher. Phil., the pliantest, and yet the nest of 
mortals—the surest to attract, and the stoutest to resist—all inflexibility, 
all suavity-—-who never broke his word, and yet seemed to confer a favour 
while refusing to make a promise. 

The stranger who might chance to look for the first time the 
mild and tranquil countenance of young Phil.—he was youthful-looking 
oven in-ape-goliid ade Agsidel thas he ight have been flurried into 
making any imaginable promise, and ied into breaking it as soon; 
but if the observer looked again, he detected traces of firmness of cha- 
racter, which made the simplicity in the face impressive, and its weak- 
ness formidable. Whatever there appeared at first view of lightness in 
the look, turned, on better acquaintance, to a of power. Even his 
slight frame acquired an air of singular strength, as the quiet i 
of his eye gained influence upon the beholder, and you then saw that he 
was not only capable of extraordinary moral energy, but of undergoing 
great bodily labour and fatigue. The passiveness of his demeanour be- 
gan, after a time, by some strange process, to imply a prodigious power 
of action; the fixed, unconquerable will made itself silently manifest 
through the gentleness and amiability of character that enveloped all ; 

the apparent youth, un and undetermined, grew insensibly 
_ into the penetrating, self-possessed judge of his fellow-men, zealous to 
serve them, able to guide—of easy nature, it would appear, and yet im- 
moveable by any pressure from without. 

What glorious things he would undertake to do in a day! Whata 
little book-full of promises he would make in the space of a morning! 
His spirit revelled in anticipation ; it set itself troublesome tasks as 
though in pure sport, welcomed every comer so long as he came with 9 

uest in his mouth, and seemed inclined to say “ Yes” to the whole pe- 
titioning world. It was quite impossible that he could do one-half he 
said ; nay, so much had he undertaken, that he must necessarily forget 
the great matters, to begin with, and then hit upon the expedient of post- 
poning the small. 

Whosoever said that, knew nothing, you may be sure, of honest Har- 
per. Although he might ap to toss and seatter his good words 
about like squibs and rockets, they were all written down somewhere in 
his head, in letters bright as sparks ; sparks never destined to go out until 
the promise they recorded was performed, but then to be instantly ex- 


He could no more forget the word he was bound to keep, than he 
could forget himself; a gee Pref impossible to the generous or 
just man, as it is to the selfish one. Strangely the two extremes 
meet. | 

But one man can seldom be so ready to grant, as a score are ready to 
_ beg. Phil., the good-natured, was well-nigh lost and stifled in the 

centre of a beseeching crowd—a crowd convineed that it was but to ask 
and have. What a mistake! Where the spring flowed, behold a closed- 
up rock. Not a drop was to be extracted. dcr oe a 
easily spoken, fed the empty ear of the listener. ’s good-nature 
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r ran to seed, breeding the rank weed dece ; (He would. asi. 
ily descend to pass a forged note, as dream of o ning (promises), 
some case of seeming necessity that must. afterwards: be all the 
wane the counterfeit aid. Hl knew how to refuse, boeaase he: knew 

comply. i 38 cud ©2 ogmeo Hiss brow 2x! 

With what inveteracy he kept his word! Agi uright ‘as: his maa? in 
those old. times, was a re tape comes ers oThe: security of Phil.’s. s 
word put: all We amused ourselves sometimes 
with how maceeiry it would be some evening, for some fair lady | 
never met before, if Phil. Harper, a hin etright forward honesty, should - 
happen to step up to her at a ball, and make her a promise of marriage 
when she was off her guard, and before she could stop him... 

Such a discharge of matrimonial artillery would, in ordinary cases, 
amount to nothing, to smoke, toa flash in the pan. Not so here. The 
bird would be brought down. The lady would most assuredly become 
Mrs. Harper. Nothing could save her, i if he had once promised marriage. 
True—she might have an attached suitor in the next street; a lover, 
within a Coreg of being her husband, in the refreshment-room at that 
moment ; true also, aa might be a widow in the first sable flush of her 
consternation and sorrow ;—nevertheless her uame would infallibly be 
changed to Harper within the usual period, known to calculators as no 
time. He must have broken his ret when he broke his word. 

And what—had such a result come to pass—what if he had then 
chosen to whisper in the ear of his fair rejecter, the flinty-hearted falsifier _ 
Ps his innocent word—“ My ghost shall haunt you !” There his promise 

oO pay a visit to her bed-side—a promise pay able at sight—must have 
vol duly met. There at least she could not have foiled him. We 
would have taken such a ghost’s word for’more than a thousand. 
Cesar’s at Philippi could have been no greater example of supernatural 
punctuality. Phil. would have met her at Philippi, if he had said so. 

These are grave considerations not to be avoided, when we are reflect- 
ing upon the propensities of people who always keep their word. Much 
as we wish them multiplied in the world, still they might breed—let us 
own to a rational fear—no little mischief here iat there. As the world 
goes, when @ savage te is nice about his honour threatens to horsewhip 
somebody, there is every that the ou will not be 
trated, for the vera a t the threatener habitually lies ; but in » 
community where truth einai always, breaches of the peace must 
be alarmingly common. Many a gentleman who never tasted bea 
ver es or otherwise) in his life, has given his word that he 
would eat his hat if something did not turn out which happened quite 
the other way ; and when every body shall keep his word we must pre- 
pare for strange spectacles ; digestion will have enough to do. 

Undertakings to send people to Jericho, though freely entered into, are 
never strictly observed ; but that country under the new system would be 
thickly populated. The Irish reader will recollect the promise referred 
to in the affidavit of bodily fear put in by his nervous fellow-countryman 
in the usual form—that whereas the defendant had threatened to “ break 

bone of this deponent, and send him to hell, which this deponent. 
vosllgiteiinen boiieeld have done, but that,” &c. Up to the present 
mo ment this is a solitary instance of faith reposed in a promise of thas: 
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Phil. rentered into no such rash engagements ; but went through 
life earning happiness and winninghonour, simply by ever acting up to 
edenpeioe — ca piel him “se length, but as the just and unreluctant 

ano ing, he to be only performing 
@ promise tacitly gi wien ato ed his eyes upon the world 

And with the allusion to this kind of tacit:pledge let us weave the re- 

mark that persons who keep their word recognise in it more and 


more.a sacredness beyond the letter of it, and are the first to feel that 
they are sometimes bound by a solemn contract, even where they have. 


uttered no syllable in sanction of it. More promises are made than 
evercan be spoken. An angel ever in our company makes them for us. 

This may be shown by the homeliest and most familiar example ; by 
reference to a character ar to every body and beloved by no less a 
person. Burchell was a man who kept his word without shaking verbal 
promises. Witness that pleasant and touching incident in the prison, 


where the youngest of the ragged Primroses, to the dismay of his dear - 


mother, is climbing up to Sir William’s neck to kiss him: “* What, Bill, 
you chubby rogue,’ cried he, ‘do you remember yous old friend Burchell ? 
and ta too, my honest veteran, are you here? You shall find I have 
not forgot you.’ So saying, he gave each a large piece of gingerbread 
which the poor‘fellows eat very heartily, as they had got dost’ sactaiag 
but a very scanty breakfast.” 








BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS. 


ENGLAND has some fine sayings about songs and ballads. The old 
Chevy-chase rhyme, moreover, is a national memory. Whatever may 
have been said, or may be said still, in reproach or ridicule of us as a 
a musical people, this is to all intents a song-loving land. And yet with. 
this prevalent taste, or rather with this old, rooted, cordial feeling for 
song,—and with a magnificent literature, wonderfully rich in its vaneties 
of excellence—England, it is very true, is singularly ‘barren of song- 
writers.” With the absurd inappropriateness that sometimes characterises 
established phrases of the proverbial kind, we are apt to remark of any 
thing very common that. it may be had for an old song: an old song 
being the choicest rarity in the language. 

Most of our best poets have been full of the matter whereof rs are 
made, but few of them have tried to make a song, and fewer still have 
sueceeded. We have a profusion of short pieces, beautiful manene 
but not exactly in the song’s shape. We oo scores of delicate h 
poems ; but however these might be married to immortal airs, few of them 
could be brought “to sing well,” If it be at all an objection to a drama 
that it is, under every combination of circumstances, unactable, it 1s a greater 
fault in a song that it cannot be sung with the sweetest and fullest of its 
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nature’; ‘but with people who always: keep their word, the consequences’ ® 
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effects, Barry Cornwall, in the dissertation prefixed to his volume, says 
what is perfectly right ; the true song should not only be fitted for musie, 
but it should be better for the accompaniment. . | 
- We agree with the same authority that many of those lyries which 
are scattered over the great dramatic writings are among the most 
like things we have; but, exquisite as they are, Tine maken sell aie 
the heart, and set a million throbbing as one. Of the more pro- 
fessed song-writers, not one scarcely is of the first rank. We have a 
great name in Dibdin; but true, home-felt, and indeed exquisite as his 
power was, “ after its kind,” his genius was not of the order to reconcile 
us to the surrounding barrenness. . 

An Englishman, when people invite him to “give them a ” 
is generally obliged to borrow before he can give. And admirable 
use have we indeed made of the results of that delightful faculty 
which other nations have more happily cultivated. Our independence 
may not be distant ; since of all those glories of song which Ireland aod 
Seotland justly exult in, while hitherto we could do little more than 
hear and envy, the brightest, beyond question, are of modern date. The 
present age, in fact, has given to Scotland several song-writers ;—an 
almost needless bounty, for Burns alone is enough for the fame and ho- 
nour of one country. 

That the genius of Barry Cornwall includes within its compass of 
imagination and feeling some of the truest, simplest, and most impressive 
qualities of song-writing, is partly attested b wide and lasting popu- 
larity of several of his pieces, which have stirred the pulse and = ol 
the ear again and again, in circles high and low, wherever a song finds 
welcome. But better evidences still are to be found abundantly sown 
through this collection of the songs, in the pleasure they inspire without 
the aid of music ; and in the harmonious instinct which leads us, by a 
sense of their truth and expressiveness, to set them of our own accord, 
while we read, to some silent, faithful measure, and give them unconsciously 
some fitting accompaniment answering to their bold hilarity, or their 
hushed tenderness; their exquisite play of fancy, or the flow of their 
homely affections. This is the way, at least, in which we found our- 
selves reading many of them, “singing them unaware,” and yielding to 
the influence of that delicate and exact consistency of the music, with the 
sentiment and motive of the song, which is so essential, but so rare an 
excellence, and yet so frequently a characteristic of these masterly com- 


ons. 

Barry Cornwall won his fame early and sustained it well. That done, 
he left it for some time to take care of itself in the jostle of rival reputa- 
tions. It lost no gloss, and the poet forbore to weaken it by rash efforts 
for its advancement. Ten or eleven years it was strengthened con- 
peer by a combination of sweetness and power with maturer know- 
ledge j ut, manifest to every poetical mind, in a small volume 
ao itekemiet, title of « English Songs.” Long out of print, the 
choicest and most perfect of those poems are here associated with mw | 


new ones, and a rich of dramatic aphorisms, portraitures 
glances at character, never before. te in 40 he geestat, volume 
look for the tion of the best promises of his younger muse ; 


we 
for the ripened fruits of a mind, retaining its fresh bright fancies, while 
deepening continually in knowledge of that human heart whereof it pas- 
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‘ wionately sings. And these, beyond —_ estion, we find here in their fullest 

— Barry Cornwall had’ m hearts before, and charmed with 
infinite graces of song and story; but based on this full volume of songs 
and blank-verse, his reputation is assuredly higher and more perma- 
nent, This poet’s first excellence, if we mistake not, has been thought to 
consist in passages of domestic tenderness, of pathetic remembrance, and 
of simple feeling, ay in relation to childhood; and not a 
should we wish to deduct from any degree of admiration upon 
these grounds. But many, perhaps, are impressed with the 
who are not so well aware off the vigour and rough passion of his line. 
Beautiful as the verse ever is, when it lavishes its music upon woman, and 
simply touching as it never fails to be, when the song is of the loveliness 
and innocence of children, the distinguishing charm of the volume is the 
free, bold manliness of its sentiment, the largeness of its sympathies, and 
the generous humanity of its tone and purpose. Nothing that is sweet 
and gentle in nature is here slighted; but the various strain includes 
very different themes ; and is never more true and admirable than when 
in ru but skilful phrases, it “flings out” great truths and noble’ lio- 
nest thoughts—giving, it may be, in one or two unembellished lines, the 
essence of the deepest speculation upon human ills, and of the wisest’ and 
kindliest lessons for their relief. There is little, as we verily believe, of 
whatever is loving and charitable to man, sympathising with his joy, 
compassionating and comforting his affliction, that is not, in some form or 
other, sung of and embalmed in these English melodies. 

Let the reader consult for evidences the first part: it is wholly new, 
and has as little of the superfluities of verse as can well be inagian’. Of 
needless lines and make-weight epithets, there are few or none. Deep 
Philosophy often starts the subject, but it is Poetry that discourses. ‘This 
is true of the poems at the opening, illustrative of London scenes, and of 
others of a similar class. In as fine a spirit, with more melting tender- 
ness, are some, like the discourse between the “ Beggar-Girl and the 
Widow ;” which represents a delightful class of these compositions. ‘To 
turn at once to a different order, let us copy for the er a couple of 
dainties, bright and brief, sweet and short as songs can possibly be. We 
feel at once what perfect songs they are. “ao 


XLIIL A LOVE SONG. 


Laugh not, nor weep; but let thine eyes And let thy words be few or none; __ 
Grow soft and dim (so love should be); But.murmurs such as soothe the air 
And be thy breathing tender, quick, In summer when the day is done, 
And tremulous, whilst I gaze on thee. Be heard, sweet heart, when I am there. 


And I—oh! I, in those soft times 
When all around is still and sweet, 

Will love thee more a thousand times 
Than if the world was at thy feet! 


XLIV. SONG. 


Love me if I live! Once I loved thee rich, 
Love me if I die! Now I love thee poor; 
What to me is life or death Ah! what is there [ could not 
So that thou be nigh! For thy sake endure? 


Kiss me for my love! 
Pay me for my pain! 

Come! and murmur in my ear 

How thou lov’st again! 
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Nor can. we resist adding a third, charming in its moral tone and its 
melody, and forming a proper pendant to the others: | (/* '''! 


LXXXIL THE POET'S SONG: TO HIS WIFE. 


How many summers, love, ~ Some fears,—a soft regret 
Have I been thine ? For joys scarce known ; 
How many days, thou dove, Sweet looks we half f — 
Hast thou been mine ? All else is flown ! | 
* When ’t bends the flowers, Ah ! with what thankless heart. 
Hath left no mark behind, I mourn and sing ! 
“To count the hours ! Look, wheré our children start, 
Like sudden spring ! 
Some weight of thought, though loth, With tongues all sweet and low, 
On thee he leaves ; Like a pleasant. rhyme, 
Some lines of care round both They tell how much I owe 
Perhaps he weaves ; To thee and time ! 


Amongst the new poems is a very fine one on the “ Rising of the North.” 
It is grand as well as simple in its suggestiveness, showing by a few na- 
tural touches the broad outline of a terrible struggle, and even picturing 
its incidents with fidelity and distinctness, till we see the onward hasten- 
ing march of Famine, and echo, not without hope, the poet's cry to Hea- 
ven. But this and other new lyrics, which are destined to become en- 

ing favourites ;—these, as well as all the old ones dwelling in the rea- 
der's memory ;—the songs inspired by children, playing or sleeping; the 
songs dedicated to sleep itself, soft as its shadows; the songs of love and 
beauty—of heroism in its wisest moods, of patriotism in its warmest glow— 
of mirth in its sunniest season; the songs of wine, rich, bright, and full, at 
once delicate and strong, — , ae yet soft; the songs of the sea, fine, 
rough, briny—breathing the fresh wild air, sharp and salt to the taste, 
fillmg the sense with awe and joy, and tossing the imagination from bil- 
low to cloud ;—all these tokens of the riches compressed into this one 
small volume, we must pass, with as little pause as we bestow upon the 
veriest common-place ; for it is no exaggeration to say that the page we 
write on would barely suffice to chronicle their names. One lyrical pas- 
sage, atthe end of the collection, we publish at parting; the first stanza 
for its versification, and both for their humanity : 


CCIE. RIND AND FRUIT. 
You may boast of jewels,—coronets,— You who prize the book’s poor paper, 


Ermine,—purple, all you can: Above its thoughts of joy and pain ; 
There is that within them nobler; You who love the cloud’s bright vapour, 
Something that we call—A Man! More than its soul,—the blessing, rain; 
Copetping ofl the rest surpassing: Take the gems, the crowns, the ermine ; 
As the flower is to the sod; Use them nobly, if you can ; 
As to man is high archangel; But give us (in rags or purple), 
As is to archangel—God! The true, warm, strong Heart of Man. 


The dramatic fragments appended to the volume are noble in them- 
selves; and among the scenes and passages now published are several 
of rare beauty; glimpses of character, expositions of passion, flashes of 
fancy, and unfoldings of the heart’s deep secrets, which the world will find 


Enduring like a truth from age to age. 
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“PRE ART EXHIBITION IN WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Something to think on—shapes and sorceries— 


P hentaamnas dire—wracked thew and holocaust— 
Ppl and dragon—centaur, ghoul, and griffin— 
erhe pre THe Merrie CRIcKETT, ..; 


THE regal commissioners, who have had the management of this exhi- 
bition, inform us that they’ have excluded certain works on account of 
the inexperience they betrayed in the practice of fresco painting. It is a 
grievous thing that they did not carry their prohibition one step further, 

and exclude every work that betrayed hopeless ignorance of the com- 

monest elements of art. We believe we are capable of generous emotions. 
towards the man who commits even the most disgraceful failure on 

canvass—but these frescos! these cartoons and encaustics !—would that 

oe had impossible names to split the pen in the agony of transcription, 

so that the ink might gush forth and blot them out for ever, to the eter- 

nal confusion of the scared yet vigilant printer! 

Oh! good and gullible Public, how happy and tranquil you look, 
moving in gentle procession through that royal hall, with great pictures 
on all sides of you, and a magnificent roof over head, of carved Irish oak, 
while your faithful representatives are closeted in laborious committees at 
one end, and English justice is sitting solemnly in the wainseot. Oh! 
lively and credulous Public, whom it is a great joy to see thus bestowing 
your pleasant leisure upon the hues and forms of art, do not suppose that. 
we are so ungrateful as not to rejoice at meeting you here—even here in 
Westminster Hall, looking at sundry and various Canutes and Boadiceas, | 
who are glaring down upon you like so many Polyphemuses, from thed : 
screen. We seldom meet, Oh Public; and now that you are itted to 
enter a grand national exhibition upon a flooring of the finest velvet, 
prepared and laid down expressly for your own use ; believe us, when we 
say that we congratulate you and ourselves upon the event. It isa 
fact—a greater great fact than all the Leagues that ever agitated the 
world. It is the first advance out of Cimmerian night into the broad: 
day of intellectual cultivation. You are almost blinded by the sudden 
blaze, Oh Public. You rub your eyes, and ily 1 then, a big bright 
drop tumbles out over the fringe, and you laugh again! Then you 
hardly know what to do with your working-jacket—it looks so villanous, 
you think! amidst the superfinery of your neighbours. No-—you are 


wrong, very wrong, dear Public—it is the noblest costume there! Move — 


on—gaze till you wink again with satiated wonder and delight—these 
things are execrable, as you shall learn by and bye, in good time, . 

when our wise legislature shall have thrown open all public institutions 
to you, and you shall have got a little practical knowledge—but in. the 
meanwhile enjoy yourself to the full! It is a holiday for you, these 
ghastly enventioten chalks, these dim stony frescos and bleary encaus- 
tics, It is a fine galantie-show, happy Public—so give free yent to your 
amazement and ecstasy, and return grin for grin to all the grisly slate- 

faced monstrosities that look so horribly at you from the walls. 
The finest thing in the Hall is to see this same easy-natured Public 
creeping through with hesitating step, and that profound air of thought- 
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fulness, natural to it under new circumstances. Freize-coat and woollen 
j and fur-cap—spotted calico gowns and silk shawls— 
thin, a handkerchiefs on sunburnt shoulders—worsted 
mittens dim bonnets, all mixed up) in ‘admired’, disorder.” 
There is hope for Art im this! What if the Exhibition be|a collection 


i 


unniti trash? This is the redeeming, hopeful feature—this: 

which the people are beginning to take in art, this slow, bat 
certain education which they are picking up from every new effort, that 
is rightly and honestly directed to the cultivation of a sound national 
taste. : 


We are aware that allowances ought to be made for our artists, on 
the ground of the novelty of these styles. We are aware also that the 
theoretical spectator A nsesen much larger allowances on this ground than 
the case demands. We are willing to grant all that, and more ; but un- 
less we are prepared to admit that early attempts in fresco and encaustic 
painting (for it is not pretended that the cartoon presents difficulty) 
must necessarily be made at the total e of drawing, colouring, and 

ion, we cannot, by any im inable sliding scale of allowances, ac- 
count for the wholesale failure of the Exhibition. There are exceptions, 
which we shall notice ; but these exceptions dropped out, the rest belongs 
to that populous class of productions, which criticism abandons in despair 
of a definition, and which auctioneers and picture-dealers have long since 
felicitously grouped under the scientific term—rubbish. 

The artist who can produce a successful picture in oils ought to succeed, 
after a single experiment, in fresco. There is no mystery in it, beyond 
that of decision. It admits of no re-touching, and each effect must be 
struck out at oes ag moment the colour is laid on, it is seized and 
crystallised. is is the whole secret which so many elaborate a 
logies have been raised on behalf of sat petite All that is eaner,.ie 
to make a sketch, exactly drawn and coloured, and copy it mechanically 
on the mortar. But this process, simple and obvious as it is, has 
baffled nine-tenths of the persons who have as yet attempted fresco in 

It be idle to waste time, however, over points so familiar to 
every Spares painter; therefore begging the Reader to accompany us 
into Westminster Hall, we will at once to a closer examination of 
the actual contents of this rem le exhibition. 

There are, altogether, 183 items in the catalogue. Of these there are 
84 paintings and cartoons. The rest consist of sculpture. For the sake 
of order, we will begin with the cartoons. 

“ Boadicea leading her troops against the Roman army”—No. 3—by 
Thomas Davidson, possesses the extensive merit of being upwards of 
eleven feet in height, and fourteen in width. This was a great surface to 
chalk—but the white face of Boadicea demanded space. The figure of the 
Queen is utterly out of drawing, and this monster defect, rearing itself in 
the middle of the scene, is rendered still more glaring by her majesty’s 
singularly ghastly Mr. Ford Madox Brown takes up still greater 
room with “ The Body of Harold brought'to William the Conqueror after 
the Battle’—-No. 7. This cartoon is thirteen feet by fifteen! If that be 
not enough for the genius of Mr. Ford Madox Brown, he cannot do 
better y to the proprietor of the Surrey Gardens for the use of 
his Titanic canvass. As to the body of Harold, it is no body at all, but 


: 















2 bundle of empty clothes carried by some soldiers, who are making believe 
Sect of the By heavy. The violence and sputtering: convulsions in the 
disgusting. The heads are not those of men but of Cohoons 
“ Adam and Eve”—No. 84—by the “ork at pencil is an illustra 
a of oushy Oonane after the cone of Cruiks ~ 
o. 15— more modest dimensions, is a “ Group 
Fallen aiigdt™ Oe One or two of. these heads have some promise in them, 
but the drawing is indeseribably bad. Ain enormous cartoon, by Douglas 
Guset—No. 30—“ The Signing of Magna Charta,” displays ambition itt 
the conception, but is a perfect flat in execution. The figures have neither 
mind nor body—a heap of mere outlines. There is also an awful 
cimen i! Martin—No. 39—“ the Trial of Canute.” This is one of 
multitudmous pictures, rendered conspicuously frightfal by the total ab- 
sence of colour. How comes Mr. Martin to furnish the simple-lived 
Canute with a palace of such gigantic dimensions ? These Saxon eoloa- 
nades stretching out to immensity, and these myriads of people, with 
tossing arms and straining eyeballs, are indispensable to Mr. Martin's 
notions of sublimity. This is his way of expressing passion and tragie 
power. He transfers the emotion of the seene, whatever it may be, into 
the buildings and the crowds, and forgets that amidst these hege 
of stone and draperies the subject is absolutely smothered. It would be 
impossible, without the help of the ca , to form the most remote 
ation as to what was meant by is extraordinary coneourse of 
He and even with the catalogue one can hardh make out what it is 
about, the principal figure being rendered perfectly insignificant by the 
surrounding concourse of men and women—and sarge men and women, 
too! The human figure was always a terrible stumbling block to Mr. 
Martin ; but he never before produced such a huddle of humanity as the 
man in this cartoon with his head on his arm. 
“The Death of Wat T eae 47—by Stephanoff, is « bolder 
dra than might have been expected from this artist ; but even in 
aaekdh, oak” and Smithfield history, he fritters away his subject by the 
etiqisite foppery of his details. This production wants all the sterling 
attributes of the cartoon—power, th, solidity. W. B. rte 
No. 61—gives us Wat Tyler in another of his life, with his  asso- 
ciates rushing into the Tower in seareh of the tax-gatherer. Here is 4 
gang of grim, half-starved wretehes, with furious spasms in their throats 
and eyes, so miserable and wolfish in their looks as to make us the 
r tax-gatherer should he fall into their clutches, although we 
hesitate to acknowledge that we have no compassion for tax 
general. Now all these horrible distortions of men might pass for 
subtlety in the artist, but for the poverty and seratchiness of the drawing 
which, if we had any doubts, would dispose of them at once. 
Notwithstanding all that we have said, however, there are a few car- 
toons of real merit. “ A Seene from the ya —No. 21. weve 
is one of the best. The attitudes of Prospero and Miranda, i 
over the sea, with the monster Caliban scowlin  Krcepere o well nat Stbicb enh 
and character. The consciousness of power in 
and there is great delicacy and beauty in Miranda's P heed and ust 3 but 
by a singular defect in the treatment the expression of the lower part of 
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her figure is so mean that it dapat thee it withitite dnisto- 
cxntio, grace of her features. 

“ Marguerite of Anjou and her Son, guided b an: Outlawed Man”— 
No, 26—by J. West, is elaborately fn | Surfaces possess the 

delicacy and softness of enamel, these are tiot the eharacteristics 
of va which demands simplicity and).a flowing hand.’ | Finesse 
minuteness of pencil are here wholly erahol labeyand ‘have the effect 
Aiauplapaenth power in the artist.,| The.inéevitable consequences 
me in this drawing, which has,no historical character whatever, 
tells no story, and might as well: apply to any one’ else as to 
Marguerite of Anjon The composition is: indistinet-—the outlaw’ is 
a hundredfold too a gentleman for the circumstanees in which he is 
eet Ophelia” the grouping is of the maudlin, tinsel, theatrical school. 
—No. 45—by Armitage, who obtained the first prize last 
uabentip-oohiiendia at promise of the artist. It is the most 
poetical cartoon in the collection, full of beauty in sentiment, tone and 
treatment. The expression of Ophelia’s face and figure relates the 
whole history, and the beck-ground of drooping trees heightens the 
pathos with exquisite suggestiveness. They fire her like a gush 
of tears. The only defect in the whole is in ‘the drawing of the left arm, 
which is too short. 

(m+n 4 a ie in “ gr ha — moe Intellect”—No. 52— 

Ww.C mas. The drawing is r, ap imagination brought 
m4 upon the subject is rich and chaste. Perfect atinens of tone is 

ed throughout, It is curious that an oil painting of the same 
subject, by the same artist—No. 55—will not bear comparison with the 
loftier eo displayed in the cartoon. 

- The Death of Thomas 4 Becket”—No. 64—by J. Cross, is a grand 
work of art, the numerous figures introduced upon the scene are vigor- 
ously conceived and admirably massed. The high and solemn courage 
embodied in the figure of Becket,—the subdued expression of the weep- 
ing monk beside him—the soldier in the back-ground with the 
battle-axe, are individually very fine, somenhiies do contrasted, and skilfully 
worked into the general composition. The head of the monk, who is 
arresting the arm of the soldier, is common-place rather than faulty, and 
the aaiy positive defect in the whole is in the attitude of the soldier who 
is rushing upon Becket. No man could throw such energy into: his 
right arm extended in this fierce way while his left leg was thrown batk 
wien a distance. Let Mr. Cross try this attitude himself, and: if 

takes up a position in front of any gentleman who knows an ‘thing of 
“the noble art of self-defence,” he al soon find out his ir 

a poe turn to the Freseos. A. Agli 

4 dscape and Figures” —No. 5— 0, is an riment to 
see how hot colours put on in absolute aieiee of nature, would look in an 
arabesque border that very closely resembles a dim specimen of French 
paper-hanging. Mr. Bendixen’s “ Law and its Attributes’—No. 6— 

to exhibit a new method of painting adapted for walls, and in- 

vented ‘ema the artist. The effect is agreeable, but the artist deceives 
pk pang ve be his own invention, The means are the 

ote as all epending, however, in their manipulation, on the 
taste of the artist. “ Prayer"—No, 9—by J. C. Horsley is a-ptetty 
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chead, defidient * in: / The head is’ gainst' a ‘still ‘blue 
und, in which a. evident] postales Ulsaalinas a piece of 
which | originally: hung round’ the face being displaced. Mr. 
copay. know that-frescos will:not: bear experiments of this' kind 


of 
withsimpunity: ' “ Peace”——No. 63—by the same artist, is more success- 
»fulii! The “tone is in excellent keeping with the subject ; the of 
the figure fine; and: the ion’ of the head beautiful. “ 
. Geneai-+-No. 20+~by J. 'Z. Bell, is a deplorable failure—notwithstanding 
that:it is the work of an artist who received a 200/. prize last year. There 
is some beauty of expression in the “Fair Rosamond” of Corbould— 
_ No.'12—~The head-and figure are good, and in spite of the flutter of 
details by which the oneness of the subject is scattered and confused, the 
conception is highly poetical. The colouring is sad and monotonous, 
diffusing a sense of desolation and hopelessness over the scene, in perfect 
keeping with the miserable story ; but, unfortunately, this very monotony 
injures the effect in the handling. The dreariness and pettiness of the 
accessories spoil what would otherwise have been a very striking produc- 
tion. 

There is an “ Act of Merey”—No. 13—by Riviere, without a — 
of thought or expression ;—a “ Boadicea’— No. 18—b arren, 
thoroughly abominable ;—two heads—Nos. 16 and 17—by Jerome and 
Auber, which look exactly like copies from prints, a description which 
will apply with equal propriety to Nos. 20, 22, and 23, by Barker and 
Aglio, jun. There is also a great oil painting by Riviere—No. 25—re- 
markable only for its plagiarisms, the most ou of which are a 
boy from Raphael, and the head of a dog from Landseer. Mr. Riviere is 
certainly right, when he makes use of other men’s ideas, to select the best. 

There are many pieces which scarcely deserve special praise or cen- 
. sure. Such is the “ Overthrow of the Druids’—No. 14—by Morris, a 
study in oil for freseo. There is merit in the conception, and nothing 
more. He has another piece, rather better—No. 19—“ the pages 
of the Body of Harold.” The three white tints in the centre are we 
managed, and the expression of Edith on discovering the body is not de- 
ficient in pathos. But the drawing is villanous—the body of Harold-is 
too short, and the protrusion of Edith’s right knee quite absurd. Thereis 
a “Wounded Greek” — No. 28 —by Stephanoff, very pretty, and very like 
a water colour drawing, but, for a fresco, wanting boldness of: treatment. 
and strength of character. ‘The Combat”—No. 29—by Hancock, is‘a. 
direful piece of inextricable confusion. Mr. Hancock’s notions of colour 


are curious. Here he gives us saddle, mountain and sky exactly the same 


tint. ‘ Peace”—No. 31—by Bendixen, very soft, but deficient in  bril- 
liancy. “The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel”—No. ton Cope, not 
equal to the expectations excited by the name of the artist. The el 
very beautiful, but thatis all. There is no story, no action, all is dingy 
and indistinet. “The Death of Abel”—No. 56—by Claxton, a strange 
conglomeration, the principal result of which is to show the artist’s igno- 
rance of perspective. Compare the sheep’s head on the altar with the 
figures in the:foreground. Was Abel dined 


worthy probation in this ill-drawn piece is the flying fi of Cc 


of 
rushing wildly along the horizon. ‘The Building of Oxford Univ ) 
No. 59—by the same artist, is a higher effort, and less faulty both m 
Aug.—vol. LXXI, NO. CCLXXXIV. 2P 
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@ painting on gauze. aque ad 

IDF all the frescos in the collestion the pain of “Sir Thomas More 
and his ter”——No. 60—-by Hart, is the’ most vusly disap- 
pointing. At the first glance it looks like a great’ scene; a moment's 
examination satisfies you that it is deficient in every element of greatness. 
“Milton Dictating to his “Daughters”—No. 62—by' Bridges, is‘a bold 
picture, in which the draperies are every thing, andthe poetical’ hu- 
manities nothing. It is quite wonderful how completely out of drawing 
is single articulation of this fresco. The artist ‘surely: must’ have 
jae! consistently on some radically false principle to have succeeded 
so entirely in this uniformity of error. ‘The knees of Milton’s 
are as fat as pillions—their shoulders narrow and mean. But oe 
make up our minds to deformities of that nature if the limbs of the ladi 
did not make such strange angles, and if the artist had not made one 
of them blind! Even the draperies, taking the false direction of the 
limbs beneath, are false themselves. They are brilliantly coloured, 
but fall into impossible folds. 

“King John signing Magna Charta”—No. 68—by Parris, is a 

rgeous piece of colour; but it wants character. We miss in the king 

e air of a man who is doing a thing upon compulsion. “ Bertha”—No. 
78—by Bass, resembles nothing which we know of so closely as a bailly 
painted glass window. There are other frescos which must be left to rot 
into the oblivion which unquestionably awaits sundry cartoons to which 
we have not even referred. But there are three or four frescos which we 
haye not yet named, but in which the whole strength of the exhibition 
may be said to live. 

At the head of these for magical effects of colour, for beauty and 
variety of execution and completeness of details, may be cee “ The 
Knight”—No. 74—by Maclise. The silvery figure of the knight stand- 
ing in the centre, while the armourer is finishing his equipment—the 
weeping posture of the lady at his side—the departure of the troop seen 
through an open window, where the thoughtful page stands mournfully 
wan but with true loyalty, holding the bridle of the ready caparisoned 
horse—tell the whole story at once. But it grows more and more 
the spectator as he carefully examines the wonderful items of which the 
picture is composed—the colours so brilliant yet subdued, and the artful 
ra po of the light and shade. Amongst the points of minor ar- 
tistical interest to which attention may be directed, are the rich crimson 
handle of the sword, standing out deien the dark background, and the 
details of the knight’s armour. It is curious amidst so much excellence 
of every kind to detect a palpable bit of false drawing—the left knee of 
the armourer, It is the only fault we can find with a work which, as a 
whole, is one of the most brilliant Maclise has yet produced. We are 
not entirely satisfied, however, that it can be fairly considered a legiti- 
mate fresco. The material is there certainly, but it is equally certain 
that the artist has, in a variety of places—such as all the spots 
of light on the armour—retouched the painting to bring out his effects 
with ter strength and brightness. These additional touches of 
paint have not entered into the lime and become patt of the fresco by the 


process of crystallisation, and are consequently hable to be rubbed off; 
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nor can oe under an circumstances, to be capable of equal 
or a solid aalvey enaiadiis Bos If this be the case, 
the durability of this exquisite work is very doubtful. 

. Next to this in general merit, we are to place “ Loyalty” — 
ve, 





gen bersby Redan the greatest. work of the artist we have ever seen. 
subject. is of “Catherine Douglas barring the door 

- assassins of, James_I.” In drawing, colour, and conception, this 
fresco is exceedingly clever. The head, perhaps, is not sufficien 
Raa pp yun aigivtlervioh yy Soy Mn 
expression is ve ing nev ess, an is 
admirable. It is =. capital specimen of the capabilities of ‘the 
art.and the power of the artist. | 

Armitage supplies two frescos, totally different in character from all the 
rest, and not at all calculated to fix or captivate the eyes of our wondering 
penn their slow DEceriea arangeN sane But they are great works for 
all that, well worthy of bei g looked upon as models of the icular style 
they embody. These are a “ Study”—No 48—and a “ Bohemian For- 
tune Teller” —No. 49. They are merely heads, and look very coarse and 
heavy. But this is their distinctive merit. They are full of power,— 
massive, bold, energetic, and towerin coe the conventionalities of mo- 
dern art. They remind us at once of the frescos of Paul Veronese, by 
the very breadth and vital energy of their] execution. Mr. Armitage 
thoroughly understands his art, and seems as yet to be merely playing 
=e the thunderbolts which he will hereafter wield with daring cublionity 

Our artists seem to shrink from the mystery of encaustic painting. 
There are but two specimens in the collection: “ A Sketch”——-No. 7—by 
Brown—very dull and hazy; and the “ Fates”—-No. 46—by Armitage, 
a large sad easy production. It has been objected to this picture that 
it is too much in the style of the French school. Let us here venture to 
suggest that here this style is a signal merit. English art lacks the very 
characteristics which are so conspicuous in French art—distinctness of 

and tone—characteristics which are especially demanded in en- 
caustic painting. We admit that we do not think highly of the concep- 
tion of this picture. The “ Fates” of Mr. Armitage are huge fat women, 
slumbering over their work, and deficient in the poetical feeling, the 
corded sinew, and weird aspect we look for in the “Sisters Three.” But 
the tone of the picture is grand—the colours are massively disposed— 
the drawing is very clever—and the drapery faultless. 

There is not another specimen of any kind on the walls of the Exhibi- 
tion which is really worthy even of separate condemnation. To the 
sculpture then we must look for what remains of interest in the collection; 
and here, we are happy to say, there is scarcely occasion for a word of 
censure. We have no recollection of an exhibition of modern sculpture 
in London, containing so many specimens of first-rate excellence. 

“ St. George and the n”—No. 93—by Hamilton and M‘Carthy, 
is a noble study, very pert in detail, and spirited in action. ‘ 

up is baldly composed—and there is t power and life in dragon, 
Soe and rider. “Canute rebuking his Flatterers”—No. 98—by Lucas, 
is carefully conceived; and “ Lilla preserving the life of Edwin by the 
sacrifice of his own”—No. 99—by the same artist, is a master-piece. 
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The elienpenienyed do:verxguend sk emerge ee fee 
cient ‘in the articulation of the energy the varied,.emo- 
Sietsal the tlnee fighees, and the fart atadeukeroy ‘which, they. are -en- 
are presented with wonderful foree. The best view, of, this,fine 
“aren vepetenay pirated yieraP ses full the body and 
© The Earl of Marlborough”—No. 108—b ‘Sibson, .iai curious dee he 
elaboration of the details; as also his. “ -Bacon"-—No. 104-—-with 
this difference, however, that i in the former the. of lace and,eord 


in the marble, as we would a  highly-finished piece wp hi ! 
There is fine character in the “ Eagle-slayer’—No, 106—by. Bell, 
although we should be glad to see our sculptors depend rather more on 
their own resources than thus turning for ideas to the antique. . “ Milton 
dictating to his Daughters”—-No. 108—by Woodington, is the aa 
on a subject which has produced several other similar 
The character of the poet is well expressed, and the heads of of hie ama- 
nuenses are e ty delicate. Lough has a gigantic mass of 
called ‘‘ The Mourners’’—No. 129—in which a wife is represented disco- 
vering the lifeless body of her husband on a field of battle, with his 
charger standing over him. The horse is good, but there is too much 
violence and confusion in the rest of the group, the effect of the whole is 
rplexing. “A Falconer,” by Carew—No. 136—is finely executed ; 
but like most of these subjects, it owes its principal merit to antiquity. 
It is a close imitation of the Apollo. The very next figure—No. 137 
—“ Richard Coeur de Lion planting the English standard on the walls of 
Acre,” by Westmacott, affords a most suggestive contrast. Free, bold, 
and original, the composition of this figure is grand and flowing, owes 
nothing to the antique, and indicates the proper class of subjects, and 
mode of treatment to which our English artists should more frequently 
direct their attention. Lough delights in lofty groups that scale the skies. 
He too often mistakes height and size, for strength and grandeur. Here is 
a second most terrible piece of confusion, by which he proposes to represent 
«Edward I. creatin ht-banneret on the field of battle” —the fortunate 
man and his horse being Seth at the moment on the point ofdeath. It 
is not alone that there are so many distracting details in this group, as to 
render it impossible for the spectator to embrace the whole subject in any 
convenient ape of time usually assigned to such matters, but that the 
treatment of. them is in some instances faulty, and in all exaggerated. 
The attitude in which the group is taken is not merely false, but impossible. 
The king could no more sit as he does here (under the ‘special circum- 
stances), than he could balance himself on the point of a needle. In ad- 
dition to. which the figure is totally destitute of interest. According to 
the action, as it presents itself to the eye, the king must have himself un- 
horsed the man he is about to knight. It is a sad jumble throughout. 
. “Richard I. of land” —No. 140-—b iy Wyatt, is a noble Lie 
cimen of anatomy and composition. The is splendid—the blood of 
the creature seems almost to put it into ee — of the details, too, 
of the king are fine, ieeoctly the chain armour on his left arm. “A 








Girl at'Prayer"——No. 151—by Mac Dowell, ought not to be passed over; 
it is'a most poetical conception. ** A’ Youth x Stream”—No. 155— 
and “*Ino'and’ the Infant’ Bacchus”——No. 156—both by Foley, are: ex- 
tremely meritorious: The “Youth” is very expressive and full of pl 
fulness ; ‘but, if any fault is to be found, it is that he is deficient in’ 
“wantonness” ascribed to him by the poet. “Ino and Bacchus’ are 
effective and characteristic, and would have been still more so if Ino had 
not’ been rendered quite! so'serious.' “Eve”—No. 165—by Marshall, is 
pretty. She is plucking the fruit’ and looking unutterable things! | 
“We have not noticed ‘all the sculpture that is worthy of notice, because 
we have the fear of all periodicals in our thoughts—the fear of exceeding 
our limits. But we may add generally that the sculpture nobly redeems 
the reputation of living art in this collection. For the rest, and to prevent 
the possibility of strangers and foreigners having an opportunity ‘of ascer- 
taining how ill some amongst us can paint, we would advise the commis- 
sioners to shut up this galantie-show with as little delay as possible— 
or, to inform the people of foreign countries that only one or two of our 
distinguished artists have condescended to contribute to it. One course 
- the other is necessary to rescue us from the disgrace of having pro- 
duced the worst Exhibition of cartoons and frescos that was ever 
b> tread in this or any other country, at any period in the history of the 
‘world. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
SYDNEY MORCOM* 


THERE are few works of a similar description in this novel-reading age 
which the father or mother of a family might with greater lace in 
the hands of the rising generation than the one before us; while with 
readers more advanced in life the alternation of lively description and 
occasional pathos with which its pages abound, and the vein of true‘and 
genuine piety; unmixed with the slig test approach to cant, which 
it throughout, cannot fail to render it a deserved and permanent favourite. 
The story, if it possess no great claim to originality, is yet well conceived 
and ably developed ; the incidents, some of them of a bold and startling 
character, following éach other in a rapid but natural and unforced suc- 
cession, the whole winding up in a catastrophe of strictly moral, or, as it 
is usually termed, poetical justice. The interest of the narrative turns on 
the attempts—happily much more rare in real than in fictitious history— 
of a younger brother to supplant, ruin, and even murder,the heir who in- 
tervenes to “hide him from the sun.” “These endeavours are for a while 
to a great extent successful ; the marriage of Sydney Morcom, the hero, 
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contrary to the wishes of his father, Sir Reginald, aided by the 
Sas of hic tanther thabicny chores Ged potdd taney | 
herit o — set 'pomnt oan bee bk to'“leave a ba 
seeptre in hi “, possessions beir area 
of @ nei ing heiress is however less y managed, and is de- 
feated principally by the unexpected interference of his injured brother, who 
is maverthbaless far for ing, and, when he is compelled to suspect, 
most unwilling to believe, the iniquity of so “near and dear a relation.” 
ing to the high sense of honour for which Sydney has ever been 
Andrew, at as a part of his plan, confesses to him 
- a he gadetopang he his guilt ; that is, the ing off the 
lady, but does not go so far as to intimate that an attempt to her 
rescuer and his brother-in-law, Hesketh, was equally the result of his own 
instigation. Rather than violate his promise, which circumstances combine 
to make almost a matter of necessity if he remains in England, Sydney 
Morcom sails with his wife for Jamaica, where the latter has some pro ; 
and remains there superintending it till her decease, which takes 
years afterwards. On his return, in compliance with her dying request, 
to his native land, he and his only daughter are the sole survivors of a 
shipwreck in the Bristol channel, the injuries he receives from which 
place him for a long while in jeopardy. Andrew, meanwhile, th 
successful in his schemes, in the possession of a large income, and 
acknowledged heir to his father’s cae estates, is still any thing but a 
nepey man. He has married and become a widower; of his three 
nm, two die in their infancy, and his only son, in whom all his affec- 
tions are centered, is now just falling a victim to that fatal though flatter- 
ing disease which has been called the scourge of our island. It is in the 
opening chapter of the second volume that the simple story of this 
amiable and beautiful boy is described with a power and pathos scarcely 
inferior to that of Dickens himself, and is characterised throughout by 
many of those minute and quiet touches which remind us so forcibly of 
his pencil. The poor boy’s last and forbidden visit to his beloved mother 
in her shroud, and his own closing scene will, we are satisfied, draw. tears 
from many, albeit not of the aalieg mood. The different effects pro- 
duced by the stern monitor, Death, upon the gentle and the as con- 
trasted with those of his visitations upon the hardened stiffnecked 
man of the world, are well delineated in the’two scenes which we extract. 
The first is that which follows the decease of Mrs. Andrew Morcom, a 
quiet, uncomplaining wife, and a devoted mother to the child we have 
been describing : 
“ Her death, although she had long been declining, was at last sudden. So 
it appeared to poor Reginald, and the announcement of it threw him into a 
paroxysm of uncontrollable sorrow. He ran into her chamber, threw himself 
on the bed, kissed the motionless lips which had never moved to speak to him 
but in love, called her by the most endearing names he had been accustomed to 
employ, and besought her to open her eyes and look on her broken-hearted boy. 
is anguish was so excessive that his father, who heard his cries in another part 
of the mansion, rushed into the room, and in evident alarm ordered him to 
be immediately removed ; at the same time giving strict orders that he should 
not be again allowed to enter the chamber of death. Once only was this com- 
mand disobeyed. His nurse, who still lived in the family, and almost idolised 


i 


if 


tlis 


her nursling, was prevailed upon by his entreaties to risk her master’s 
sure;.and:to accompany him to the room in which his mother lay, a few’ 
before her form would be for ever hidden from his view. ' 
oot4will make no noise, Sarah,” he said, “I will be as silent as. my 
mamma is now ; I only wish to see her once more ; it is very hard to 
me to see her, especially for the last time.” So saying he stole silently to th 
chamber by the side of his conductress, with his finger raised, as though h 
would impose a silence corresponding with the noiseless slumber of death. 

‘Who has not, on looking on a human countenance in death, imagined for a 
moment that the features moved, or that the process of respiration was going 
on, especially when the object was one with which we have been familiar in 
life? Such are the lingering influences of habit, when the intelligent.and 

pnmupicgting spirit is. gone, and nothing remains but its perishable shrine. 

oung Reginald was looking intently on the countenance. It was one of those 
which death makes more beautiful, and to which the draperied habiliments of 
the sepulchre give a melancholy grace. At last he said, in a hurried whisper, 
“* Sarah, Sarah, see ; it moves, she is going to speak, I shall have her back— 
she is not dead!” 

“ Hush, hush,” cried his nurse in alarm, “ we shall be heard, and I shall be 
severely condemned for bringing you here.” 

This appeal at once recalled him. His generous nature could not endure 
that any should suffer out of kindness to him. He was silent, he gazed again 
—the iflusion was dissipated—all was cold, rigid, dead. He gave one more 
Long, long look, 

And wept a last adieu! 

How different the aeings of the reprobate father when “the delight 
of his eyes is torn for ever from his view.” We omit the trying account 
of poor Reginald’s departure. 

Andrew Morcom had not seen the body of his child since he breathed his 
last. He remained secluded in a darkened chamber, relieved only by the 
glimmer of a solitary lamp. He conversed with no one—took his food, or 
rather received it, for it was seldom touched, in silence. He was heard to pace 
the room for hours, but no sound escaped him that was audible to others. His 
mind, however, was not inactive. He thought deeply, bitterly. He had a 
sense of injury, as though his rebellious spirit would arraign, were not the ini- 
quity bootless as his arm was impotent, the Providence which chastised him. 

On the night previous to the interment, a knock was heard at the door of 
his gloomy retreat, and when the command to enter was given, Sarah ap- 
a? and asked timidly whether he would wish to see “her young master 

efore his coffins were closed ?” 

“No,” he answered briefly, but immediately added with more kindness of 
tone, remembering the attachment of his child to the nurse. “ No, Sarah; the 
jewel is gone, and I have no wish to see the casket.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the woman, “ my dear young master is no more, but his 
spirit lives; and if I may be so bold to say it, his dear beautiful body will rise 

in and be more beautiful—it will be a glorious body, like His who declares 

t he is ‘ the resurrection and the life.’ Do not be angry with me, sir, for 
I did love him as if he had been my ownchild. Oh, sir! you can not know 
how a woman clings to the babe that has hung at her breast! And then he 
was such a good, kind, noble child—he loved every one, and above all, he 
loved and feared God—Death does not seem at all dreadful when I look on him 
—he lies so calm and sweet, and the lips which have so often felt warm at 
my breast, seem as if they would move and say something kind to me.” 

Thus the poor woman proceeded, her tears flowing with herspeech. She 
was a good, sensible, affectionate creature, and her feelings made her voluble— 


may we not say eloquent? 
Andrew Morcom waved his hand, and said, “ You may go, Sarah—I shall 
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not see the body again. Say no more—I shall not forget your young master's 


—_ about you. 
e nurse retired. 


For the dénowement, including the respective fates of Timothy Grasper, 
Andrew Morcom’s unprincipled attorney, and of his confederates, Captain 
Lobrecht, Sandy acm and Bob de ctincal of Firat a. xs Vincen 
Crosby (an ably-pai rtrait, the original of whi i recognised 
by = of 4 aloes “ refer to the work itself, which will, we doubt 
not, from the interest of the narrative, and the soundness of the prin- 
ciples it inculcates, acquire a considerable degree of popularity. We 
are not acquainted with the name of the author, but the work is preceded 
by a dedication to the Duke of Devonshire, and purports to have been 
written by a sojourner on one his grace’s estates. 





IMPRESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A YOUNG PERSON 
DURING A RESIDENCE IN PARIS. . 


THERE is a liveliness and a freshness in these extracts from the mems. 
of a shrewd, sensible, clever little body of sixteen, which has found favour 
with the public, and produced already a demand for a second edition. 
The youthful author (a Miss Okey, we believe) appears to have spent all 
the earlier of her not very protracted span of life in the French ca- 
pital, and these ** Observations” seem to be the result of the comparisons 
which a visit to the land of her birth has enabled her to make between 
certain customs and usages of La Belle France, and others which pre- 
vail in the modern Babylon. She is, what the Scotch would call, a 
“‘Pawkie Lassie,” and has evidently moved in very good society; her 
lucubrations will not only be perused with advantage by young ladies of 
her own age and standing, who meditate a trip to the Continent, but 
some of her remarks convey practical hints, which might well excite 
attention in other quarters. For instance, the following, which we re- 
commend to the ial consideration of Mr. Commissioner Whittle 


Harvey and his coadjutors. 


Many parasols and purses are forgotten in public carriages; this has pro- 
bably. given rise to a very good practice adopted in Paris for their restoration. 
The coachman, on your entering, gives a curd with the number of his eT 
thus enabling you to reclaim any forgotten articles at the office, where-the © 
coach is known. 


Were this plan adopted in London, with the opportunity of comparing 
the - delivered with the number affixed as now to the vehicle, oem 
would more rarely occur. We speak feelingly, usually carrying about 
with us a silk umbrella and a treacherous memory. 
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